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The years 1688-1720 were hardly a time of stability 
in English history. Below the visas of war and great 
dynastic questions existed a realm of seething change, 
of innovation and of experimentation—constitutional, 
administrative, economic. The constitutional innova- 
tions and experiments of these years have hardly been 
neglected. The administrative, though, have received 
less attention. The economic, outside the pages of 
Scott,’ are perhaps even less appreciated. What is least 
conveyed, however, even by writers who touch on all 
the details, is the tone of the age, its atmosphere of 
expectation, its ponderous consideration of the impos- 
sible, its achievement of the next to the impossible. 

The innovating character of the economic history of 
the age is most clearly manifest, to all readers of Scott 
at least, in the long list of chartered and unchartered 
company flotations that filled the thirty years before 
the South Sea Bubble burst. The “three great monied 
companies” of the next century (Bank, United East 
India, South Sea) were but the three most lasting 
monuments of an activity incredibly varied, incredibly 
extensive. Of these numerous new foundations, some 
were stillborn, others like the Bank destined for an 
imposing antiquity and a continuing importance. Still 
others, like the new East India Company (1698-1709), 
made a tremendous stir at the time but subsequently 
were all but forgotten for want of Arcots and Plasseys. 

A not unimportant example of this last category was 
the Russian Tobacco Company of 1698—the Tobacco 
Adventure to Russia—or, more formally, the company 
of Contractors with the Czar of Muscovy for the Sole 
Importation of Tobacco into his Dominions. Though 
it has attracted a few lines in Scott, Lipson and others, 
it has, by and large, been neglected by historians of 
England in this period. Owing to the paucity of 
records, this neglect is most understandable. Never- 
theless, the company’s brief and inglorious history raised 
for the governments of the day some of the most funda- 
mental questions of policy: To what extent might a 
government use diplomacy to open markets for national 
products and to protect subjects commercially embroiled 
abroad? To what extent might ancient privileges and 
property rights be allowed to stand in the way of eco- 
nomic growth? Might monopolies reprehensible at 
home be justifiable abroad? To what extent might a 
nation properly go to protect the secrets of national 
manufactures ? etc. 

Too often in the past, historians have written as if 
there existed a unitary community called “English mer- 
chants” whose members are most conveniently handled 
as an aggregate, anonymous, homogeneous, and undif- 


1 Scott, William Robert, The constitution and finance of 
English, Scottish and Irish joint-stock companies to 1720, 3 v., 
Cambridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1910-1912. 
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ferentiated. For some present historians, however, per- 
haps the most interesting aspect of the study of the 
Russian Tobacco Company is its revelation of the 
“gang” or factious structure of the London mercantile 
community and of the relevance of that structure to both 
the economic and political history of that community. 

If historians of England have generally neglected the 
Russian Tobacco Company, the same cannot be said of 
historians of Russia. Virtually all the eighteenth-cen- 
tury biographers of Peter the Great, including Voltaire, 
mention it. In the nineteenth century, it received less 
attention though touched on by Bantysh-Kamenskii,? 
Alexandrenko * and others. The great Petrine scholar 
of the present century, Bogoslovskii,* would undoubt- 
edly have handled it comprehensively had he lived to 
carry his great history forward but a few years. The 
most adequate treatment thus far to appear is that in 
a 1943 article by O. J. Frederiksen,® based primarily 
upon sources printed in Russia. The most recent treat- 
ment is the prize-winning work of Nikiforow,® utilizing 
manuscript sources in Russia but neglecting the previ- 
ous work of Frederiksen. 

The present writer does not pretend to have added 
very much on the Russian side to the work of Frederik- 
sen and Nikiforow. He has, however, utilized manu- 
script sources in England and other material untouched 
by previous workers in the field. More important, he 
has attempted to fit the history of the Russian Tobacco 
Company into the broader framework of English politics 
and colonial economic interests ignored in previous dis- 
cussions. 

The efforts of the English Government and mer- 
chants to develop a market for English colonial tobacco 
in Russia were by no means unique. They paralleled an 
equivalent effort facing equivalent difficulties in the 
other northern markets. To see the Russian effort in 
perspective, one ought to view it as part of the total 
northern effort. For this purpose, introductory and 
concluding chapters have been added surveying the 


2 Bantysh-Kamenskii (or Bantish-Kamensky), Dmitrii Niko- 
laevich, Siécle de Pierre-le-grand, traduit du russe, Paris, 1826. 

3 Alexandrenko, Vasilij Nikiforovi¢é, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der diplomatischen Verhandlungen zwischen Russland und Eng- 
land im XVIII. Jahrhundert, Jahrbuch der Internationalen 
Vereinigung fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft und Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre zu Berlin 1: 227-244, 409-425, 1898. 

4 Bogoslovskii, Mikhail Mikhailovich, Petr I, 5 v., Moscow, 
State Sovial-Economic Publishing House, 1940-1948. 

5 Frederiksen, O. J., Virginia tobacco in Russia under Peter 
the Great, The Slavonic and East European Review 21: 40-56, 
1943. Cf. also Reading, Douglas Kugler, Anglo-Russian com- 
mercial treaty of 1734, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1939. 

6 Nikiforow, L. N., Russisch-englische Beziehungen unter 
Peter I, transl. Miller, Wolfgang, Weimar, H. Bohlaus Nach- 
folger, 1954 (originally published in Russian as Russko- 
anglijskije otnoschenija pri Petre I, Moscow, 1950). 
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general character of the northern market. These are 
intended only as background to the Russian chapters 
and do not pretend to be definitive histories of tobacco 
in Sweden, Denmark, etc. 

The author must acknowledge his great intellectual 
debt to Professor Robert Walcott of the College of 
Wooster whose major paper on “The East India Inter- 
est in the General Election of 1701,’’7 when first read 
at the Anglo-American Conference of Historians, July, 
1954, helped clarify the author’s thinking on a mass of 
previously random data. He is also obliged to his 
friends, Peter Mathias of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and Dr. John Sperling of the Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity, for help in many valued conversations and commu- 
nications. He is indebted too to Professor Nelly S. 
Hoyt and Professor George Gibian of Smith College 
and to Mr. Vytas Dukas of the University of Michigan 
for assistance in translation from the Russian. 

This work was originally completed at the end of 
1957. It was revised in 1959 primarily to include mate- 
rial from the Bank of England Record Office. A very 
substantial part of the research for it was conducted 
when the author held a Fulbright studentship in Eng- 
land during 1949-1951. Since that time, he has re- 
ceived additional valued financial assistance for research 
from the American Philosophical Society, the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation and_ the 
Horace H. Rackham Fund of the University of 
Michigan. 

The author is of course greatly indebted to the 
numerous librarians and archivists who have assisted 
him in his work, especially those at the British Museum, 
the Public Record Office, the Bodleian Library, the 
Lincoln Record Office, the Widener Library, the Li- 
brary of the Virginia Historical Society, the Arents 
Collection in the New York Public Library and the 
General Library of the University of Michigan. He is 
particularly grateful to Mr. Giuseppi of the Bank of 


7 English Historical Review 71: 223-239, 1956. 
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England Secretary’s Office, and to Col. Johnson of the 
Bank of England Record Office, Roehampton. Finally, 
he is most especially indebted to Dr. N. C. Hunt of 
Exeter College, Oxford, through whose kind offices, 
and to Professor W. B. Willcox of the University of 
Michigan, through whose kind assistance, he was able 
to use the minutes of the Courts of the Russia Company. 
In the footnotes, the abreviations noted below have 
been used throughout. In general, no attempt has been 
made to footnote details of personal careers that can 
readily be verified by reference to the Dictionary of 
National Biography, Beatson’s Political Index, or the 
official return of the Members of Parliament (1878). 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN FOOTNOTES 
Libraries and Archives 


BERO. Bank of England Record Office, Roehampton S.W.15 

BESO. Bank of England Secretary’s Office, London 

BM. British Museum, Great Russell Street, London (MSS. 
Dept.) 

Bodleian. Bodleian Library, Oxford 

LCtr. Library of Congress, Washington 
transcripts of records in foreign archives 

NMMG. National Maritime Museum, Greenwich 

P.C.C. Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Probate and Ad- 
ministration records, Somerset House, London 

PRO. Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, London 

RCCM. Russia Company: court (and committee) minutes 


(MSS. Division) : 


Publications 


A.P.C.Col. Acts of the Privy Council, colonial series 

Cal.S.P.Col.AWI. Calendar of state papers, colonial, America 
and West Indies 

Cal.S.P.Dom. Calendar of state papers, domestic 

Cal.T.B. Calendar of treasury books 

Cal.T.Papers. Calendar of treasury papers 

Commons journals. Journals of the House of Commons 

H.M.C. Historical Manuscripts Commission 

Journal C.T.P. Journal of the commissioners for trade and 
plantations 

Lords journals. Journals of the House of Lords 

Lords MSS. Manuscripts of the House of Lords 

Pis’ma. Pis'ma i bumagi Petra Velikago, St. Petersburg, 1887- 

Sbornik. Sbornik russkago istoricheskago obshchestva 
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1. THE NORTHERN MARKET BEFORE THE 
NORTHERN WAR, 1660-1700 


Between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries, 
English foreign trade underwent a profound change in 
character. What had originally been a relatively 
simple trade based upon the export of native produce 
and manufactures and the import of foreign raw ma- 
terials and finished goods for domestic consumption 
became increasingly a more complex exchange in which 
the entrepot function of re-exporting foreign produce 
became ever more important. The four decades, 1660- 
1700, were particularly significant in this transforma- 
tion. As Ralph Davis has recently so clearly explained, 
fundamental changes were then in course affecting the 
composition, volume, and direction of England’s over- 
seas trade. Ebbing fast was the old dependence on 
the two-way European trade based on the exchange of 
English woolens. An increasingly large proportion of 
imports was coming from areas outside Europe (nearly 
30 per cent by 1700). In addition, not only were the 
distant markets of Asia and America taking an ever 
increasing proportion of English exports, but the re- 
export of non-European produce came to occupy an 
important place in English trade balances. Whereas, in 
1640, 80-90 per cent of London’s exports had been 
accounted for by woolen cloth, primarily to Europe, by 
the end of the century, exports to places outside Europe 
plus non-European re-exports to Europe were to ac- 
count for over 40 per cent of English exports. Re- 
exports alone supplied 31 per cent.t Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is understandable that trading conditions 


1 Davis, Ralph, English foreign trade, 1660-1700, Econ. Hist. 
Rev., 2nd ser., 7: 150-166, 1954. 


in the continental re-export markets became for the first 
time critically relevant to the English mercantile 
community and government. 

In these buoyant years for the English re-export 
traffic, the tobacco re-export trade was one of the most 
buoyant. London imports rose from 1,207,101 Ibs. in 
1640 to 7,371,065 Ibs. in 1662-1663, reaching 14 million 
as early as 1681 and 25 million in the glut years 1696- 
1697 and 1700. For the nation as a whole, imports 
which had become 17,559,000 Ibs. by 1672 had more 
than doubled by 1700 (37,839,876). The rate of growth 
for the two decades 1680-1700 was, however, markedly 
less heroic than that of the two decades preceding. 
Thus average imports of 27,996,328 for the three years 
1685-1688 had only become 30,702,843 Ibs. by 1696- 
1699. Re-exports, however, were even more buoyant 
than imports. In 1671 a customs officer estimated 
tobacco re-exports at 334 to 37 per cent of imports. 
By the three years 1678-1680, we know London exports 
to have averaged 4,958,000 Ibs. or 38 per cent of 
imports (13,127,000 lbs. per annum). By 1696-1699, 
however, London’s re-exports averaged 11,859,797 Ibs. 
per annum or 67 per cent of imports (17,787,476 Ibs. 
p. a.). For the same three and one-quarters years 
(Michaelmas, 1696, to Christmas, 1699) re-exports for 
all England averaged 19,323,087 Ibs. per annum or 63 
per cent of imports (30,702,843 Ibs. p. a.)? The 
importance of the re-export market was self-evident. 

For the planters in Virginia and Maryland, these 
years of expanding production were years of great 
economic difficulty. The days earlier in the century 
when tobacco fetched luxury prices were long since 
gone, gone with the stories of tobacco selling for its 
weight in silver. Though prices fluctuated radically 
after 1660, the general trend in peacetime was down- 
ward. As the marketing mechanism was poorly de- 
veloped, tobacco prices in Virginia and Maryland in 
time of glut frequently sank far below the levels justified 
by European prices. The Restoration thus was a time 

2The most complete set of import and export statistics for 
tobacco is that contributed by the present author to U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, Historical statistics of the United States, colonial 
times to 1957, 765-766, Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1960. Figures here given are from PRO C.0.388/2 
f. 7; Customs 2; BM Add.MS.35,865 f. 248; Sloane MS.1815 ff. 
34-37 ; Gray, Stanley, and Vertrees Judson Wyckoff, The inter- 
national tobacco trade in the seventeenth century, Southern 
Econ. Jour. 7: 18-25, 1940; Stock, Leo Francis, ed., Proceed- 
ings and debates of the British Parliaments respecting North 


America 1: 381 n. 78, 5 v., Washington, Carnegie Inst. of Wash- 
ington, 1924-1941. 
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of intense economic unrest in the tobacco colonies, 
filled with attempts, legal and illegal, to restrict the ever 
growing glut of tobacco.* Under pressure of this glut, 
however, the export price of tobacco in England was 
forced downward making it an ever more competitive 
product in European markets. For example, in 1667 
“Virginia leaf to be shipt out” cost from 8d. to 9d. per 
pound in London;* by 1681, “Bright-Aronoca Leaf of 
Virginia best” cost only 6d$ while “Ordinary for Spain, 
&c” could be had for 3d}.° 

It. was against this background that opinion in the 
trade became noticeably concerned with export markets. 
This concern took a peculiar form. 

The “normal” market for English export tobacco in 
the seventeenth century was Holland. There in the 
great marts of European trade were the dealers and 
speculators who could and did buy all that English 
merchants had to sell. Ship captains coming from 
Virginia were sometimes given instructions to unload 
their tobacco at a convenient, inexpensive southwestern 
port, then reload immediately and proceed to Holland. 
There buyers from all Europe could have their orders 
filled not only for the tobacco of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, but also for that of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies and for that of European growth.® These ar- 
rangements, however convenient, had several drawbacks 
from the English standpoint. First and foremost it 
left the entrepot in Holland with all the charges and 
profits of the middleman and all the advantages for 
Dutch shipping. Secondly, it enabled the Dutch to mix 
Virginia and Maryland leaf tobacco with inferior rival 
types and thus satisfy partially discriminating markets 
that otherwise might have bought all Virginia.’ 

Under the circumstances, it was naturally to occur to 
Englishmen that it might be to their public and private 
interest to attempt to circumvent the Dutch entrepot 
and reach the continental consumers more directly. Not 
only would they cut out the Dutch but they might, 
with a little push, develop those markets into something 
greater than hitherto. These hopes were eventually to 


3 Cf. Gray, Lewis Cecil, History of agriculture in the southern 
United States to 1860 1: 259-268, 2 v., Washington, Carnegie 
Inst. of Washington, 1933. 

4Brome, Humphrey, The prices of merchandise in London, 
July 7, 1667. 

5 Whiston, James, The merchants remembrancer, 4 July, 1681. 

6 Cf. Barbour, Violet, Capitalism in Amsterdam in the seven- 
teenth century (Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Polit- 
ical Science, 77 (1)), 63, 93, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Press, 1950. Of the 1,306,000 lbs. of tobacco imported at 
Plymouth in 1668, 1,057,000 were re-exported the same year— 
primarily to Holland but also to Ireland and Spain. Even an 
insignificant port like Dover reshipped 376,000 lbs. to Holland 
and Flanders in 1672. Gray and Wyckoff, loc. cit. 

7 These arguments will all be developed further below. Cf. 
Davenant, Charles, A second report to the honourable the com- 
missioners for ... stating the public accounts, 32-33, London, 
1712. As late as the ten years 1699-1709, Holland took 
7,851,157 lbs. out of 17,597,007 Ibs. of tobacco exported per 
annum (against imports of 28,858,666 lbs. per an.). 
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be realized in the case of the French market—but that 
does not lie within the scope of this work. Of the more 
easterly markets, those that lay inland from Holland up 
the German rivers, could not be reached directly from 
England and would have to be left to the middlemen 
of Amsterdam, Bremen, and Hamburg. However, the 
north of Europe was another matter. Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Finland, and the Baltic littoral—East- 
land as it was then called—could all be supplied 
directly by English ships and merchants. English ves- 
sels, of course, already traded to all those areas for 
timber, iron, and naval stores, though, without good 
outward cargoes, freight was expensive and the balance 
of trade strong against England. Tobacco might help 
provide such outward cargoes and thus reduce both 
freight charges and the adverse balance of trade. Who 
knew what great markets might not be developed in 
countries whose cruel climate was thought to make 
tobacco taking so very natural a part of survival. Even 
distant Muscovy in time was included in these dreams.*® 

Dreams they were, unfortunately, and dreams they 
were to remain. An examination of Appendix A will 
show at a glance that the North never became a major 
market for English tobacco in the seventeenth or eight- 
eenth centuries, though it long remained a comfortable 
minor outlet. In the years 1696-1707 (the first for 
which we have comprehensive figures) we find the 
northern market taking generally from 10 to 15 per cent 
of English tobacco exports. In the half century follow- 
ing 1707, however, the northern market never once took 
over 10 per cent of English tobacco exports and some- 
times took 5 per cent or less. In the later years of the 
seventeenth century, however, the limitations, natural 
or artificial, of the northern market were not yet ap- 
parent. From the last years of Charles II through the 
reign of Anne, English merchants and ministers 
struggled valiantly, if fitfully, to make a reality of the 
northern dream. That struggle, if unsuccessful, pro- 
duced some of the most striking and illuminating 
examples of the relations between commerce and state- 
craft in this period. Such is the subject of this work. 





Wherever the English traded in the North they had 
to meet the overwhelming fact of Dutch competition. 
Quite apart from the interposition of Dutch middle- 
men ’twixt English merchant and continental consumer 
of English colonial tobacco, there was the competition 


8 An important ancillary reason for attempts to increase ex- 
ports to the Baltic and North was the adverse balance of trade. 
The first official figures compiled by the new Inspector-General 
of Imports and Exports (Michaelmas, 1696-Christmas, 1699) 
showed adverse balances for all the northern countries: Den- 
mark and Norway (£93,637), East Country (£149,941), Russia 
(£176,373), and Sweden (£506,677). By contrast, the much 
greater trade with Germany was neatly balanced, while that 
with Holland showed a favorable balance of £2,925,729. The 
last would suggest that to some Englishmen at least the Dutch 
entrepot need not have appeared an unmitigated affliction. 


Lords MSS., n.s., 4: 430-435. 
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even more acutely felt of the Dutch tobacco planter and 
the Dutch manufacturer. Although a history of the 
Dutch tobacco trade lies outside the scope of this essay, 
some indication of its character is necessary for an 
understanding of the problem met by English mer- 
chants in the North. From at least the 1620’s, tobacco 
had been planted on an ever increasing scale in the 
vicinity of Amersfoort, an important commercial center 
in the province of Utrecht. From there the culture 
had spread all over the province and into the neighbor- 
ing provinces of Gelderland (particularly the areas of 
Veluwe and Betuwe) and Overyssel. As demand grew 
and the cultivation spread, the rents and sales prices of 
the sandy soils of the inner provinces used for the 
tobacco culture rose rapidly—as did the demand for and 
price of the sheep-manure so necessary for fertilizer. 
By 1670 there were at least 120 tobacco “planters” 
in the neighborhood of Amersfoort alone, and the 
greatest days were yet to come. An extensive Dutch 
manufacturing industry developed in the seventeenth 
century utilizing native tobacco, plus that imported from 
England, Spain, and Portugal, or directly from America. 
A particular market for their manufactured tobaccos, 
both Amersfoort and mixed, was developed by Dutch 
merchants in the Baltic and the North. By 1668 
Amsterdam, the marketing and manufacturing center 
for the trade, was exporting almost twice as much 
tobacco by value (526,736 guilders) as it imported 
(271,467 gl.).° 

On the great exchange at Amsterdam, “Amersfoort” 
or “Inland” tobacco held its own not only against 
Virginia leaf and the exotic “Varinas Canaster” (from 
Venezuela, the luxury tobacco of the age) but against 
the cheaper and tougher competing tobaccos from the 
inland sections of Germany. From the official price- 
current, the Cours van Koopmanschappen tot Amster- 
dam, of 14 December, 1697, we can get some idea of 
the competitive price of Dutch tobacco both in the leaf 
and manufactured (table 1).2° In Appendix B are 
listed the comparative prices of Virginia leaf and Inland 
leaf on the Amsterdam exchange from 1674 to 1775. 
An examination of this table will reveal at a glance that 
throughout the century under discussion, Dutch tobacco 
retained its strong competitive price advantage over 
English colonial leaf. 

The English were not slow to feel the pressure of 











® Croesen, V. R. IJ., Tabakscultuur in Nederland, Landbouw- 
kundig Tijdschrift 52: 33-51, 145-164, 213-233, 1940 (reprinted 
in Agronomisch-Historisch Jaarbock 1, 1940); Slicher van 
Bath, B. H., Agriculture in the Low Countries (ca. 1600-1800), 
Relazioni del X Congresso Internazionale di Sciensa Storiche 
4: 184-185, 6 v. Florence, G. C. Sansoni, [1955]; Baasch, Ernst, 
Holléndische Wéirtschaftsgeschichte (Handbuch der Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte 4, ed. Georg Brodnitz), 36-38, 136-137, Jena, 
G. Fischer, 1927; Brugmans, H., Statistiek van den in- en 
uitvoer van Amsterdam, 1 October, 1667-30 September, 1668, 
Bijdragen en mededeelingen van het historisch genootschap 
(gevestigd te Utrecht) 29: 176, 1898. 

10 Only known copy in PRO C.104/128/68. 
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TABLE 1 
Leaf tobacco: 


Virginia 5.0 to 8.0 stivers per Ib. 
Hanau 4.0 to 4.8 stivers per lb. 
Strasburg 3.0 to 3.2 stivers per lb. 


Inland (Dutch) 2.6 to 4.8 stivers per lb. 


Manufactured: 


16.0 to 30.0 stivers per lb. 
7.0 to 9.0 stivers per lb. 
5.5 to 6.0 stivers per lb. 
2.0 to 2.4 stivers per lb. 


Varinas Canaster 
Brazil 

Inland spun 
Brandenburg 


Dutch competition, a competition rendered more em- 
barrassing by Dutch commercial methods. In a debate 
of 1670 on the tobacco duties, Sir George Downing, 
no friend of the Dutch, informed the House of Com- 
mons : 


Great quantities of tobacco are planted in Holland. By 
wrapping it up in our leaf, they sell it for Spanish, and 
their own for Virginia. The common people love tobacco, 
as they do ale, which is the headiest. They, [the Hol- 
landers] send it to Muscovy, and Northwards, wrapping it 
up in our Virginia leaves.™ 


These complaints were to become increasingly common 
in the ensuing decades. By the 1690's, publicists were 
writing of the great quantities of tobacco planted in 
Holland, Gelderland, Utrecht, Brabant, Hanover and 
elsewhere in Germany “computed to be of equal Quan- 
tity with either of the Provinces of Virginia or 
Maryland.” Some thought the English Government 
should do all possible to keep the price of English 
tobacco low “it being evident that the affording our 
Plantations Tobacco cheap, is a considerable Occasion 
and Support of our Trade to Holland and the Baltick 
Seas, the great Expence of Tobacco being amongst the 
poorer sort of People.”?? Others, however, saw no 
point in trying to compete with the Dutch on price: 
Virginia and Maryland tobaccos were quality products 
to be sold at quality prices. In particular, Oronoko 
tobacco from the Cheasapeake (sold chiefly in the north 
of Europe) must be 


either bright . . . or that [the] trade calls good Leaf, that 
is such Leaf that is waxey & tough, and pliant in its own 
nature, which is used and sold not only in the province of 
Holland, but Hamborough, Sweden, Norway, Dantzic,. 
Breeme [Bremen], Scotland, &* to make up in Roll. . . . its 
quality . . . is that only thing that commends, and makes. 
valuable beyond their inland Germany Tobacco.** 


In the North, however, it was not always so very 
easy to sell Oronoko or any other English tobacco: 


11 Grey, Anchitell, Debates of the House of Commons, from: 
the year 1667 to the year 1694 1: 286, 10 v., London, 1763. 

12 Reasons humbly offered, for not doubling the subsidy on 
tobacco from Virginia and Maryland, & c., [London, 1697]. 

13 An essay on bulk tobacco, History of the dividing line and 
other tracts from the papers of William Byrd of Westover, ed. 
Thomas H. Wynne (Historical documents from the old do- 
minion, 3), 2: 149-151, 2 v., Richmond, Va., 1866. 
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simply on its quality. In the ports between Bergen 
and Riga, merchant after merchant found Dutch com- 
petition a little too much. 

In Scandinavia, as in so many other corners of the 
globe, an English sailor is credited by popular legend 
with the introduction of the use of tobacco early in the 
seventeenth century. Actually, it was known in the 
previous century, however introduced. By 1616 some 
bold experimenter had actually cultivated it in Nor- 
way.’ Even earlier, in 1589, tobacco appeared on the 
Norwegian import duty tariffs. In 1632—a sure sign 
of its acceptance—the importation of tobacco was for- 
bidden in Norway—as in so many other lands at one 
time or another in this age—though the ban was soon 
removed. In 1648 tobacco duties reappeared on the 
Norwegian tariff, though at half the rate of 1589 
(1.5 skilling instead of 3 skilling per pound). The 
duty on leaf tobacco remained very low or nonexistent 
throughout the seventeenth century, 1.5 skilling being 
less than an English penny. After 1660, however, a 
very strong element of protection was introduced 
through much higher duties on manufactured tobacco 
and snuff than on leaf tobaccos. In Denmark the 
situation was much the same.’® 





Norway, however, was essentially too poor a land. 


to become very much of a market for English tobacco. 
The great port of Bergen imported only 18,474 lbs. 
of tobacco in the five years 1650-1654. Thereafter, 
imports rose gradually, reaching something of a peak 
in 1670 (91,385 lbs.). Other ports, of course, shared 
the trade: Christiana (Oslo), 51,774 lbs. in 1665 and 
20,540 in 1667; Trondheim, 56,793 Ibs. in 1695; 
Fredrikshald, 16,696 lbs. in 1688; etc., etc. The total 
for all ports could not have been much over 200,000 
lbs. about 1670.‘° A good proportion of this tobacco 
came in manufactured, most of it apparently from 
Holland. In 1696 an English merchant testified before 
the Board of Trade that the Norwegians “take .. . 
pretty considerable quantitys of Tobacco from Holland: 
The Dutch having the way of preparing Tobacco, for 
chewing, or for Snush, more agreeable to their humors 
than we can.”'* In general, however, English mer- 
A list 
of grievances in the Norwegian market drawn up in 
1675 did not even mention tobacco.'* As late as 1693, 
the combined market in Denmark and Norway was only 


chants were not too excited about this market. 


14 Comes, Orazio, Histoire, géographic, statistique du tabac, 
117, Naples, Typographie coopérative, 1900. 

15 Bosse, Ewald, Norwegens Volkwirtschaft vom Ausgang der 
Hansaperiode bis sur Gegenwart, Erster Teil (Probleme der 
Weltwirtschaft 22 (1)) 1: 82, 134, 391, Jena, G. Fischer, 1916: 
[Molesworth, Robert], An account of Denmark as it was in the 
year 1692, 4th ed., 65-66, London, 1738; PRO S.P.104/244 pp. 
307-308. 

16 Bosse, Norwegens Volkwirtschaft 1: 78, 147-149, 238, 248- 
252, 254, 257. 

17 PRO C.0.391/9 p. 49. 

1% BM Add.MS.28,079 f. 7. 
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140,864 Ibs.*° It was, however, on the upswing then 
and was seldom less than double that once the official 
figures started in 1696. In the eighteenth century, the 
combined Danish-Norwegian market grew quietly to a 
comfortable if unspectacular vent for British colonial 
tobacco, the better part of the northern market.*° 

Within the Sound, information is scant on the tobacco 
markets in the ports on the south and easts coasts of 
the Baltic. There are numerous ‘ance references to 
english merchants sending tobacco to Danzig from the 
1660’s to the turn of the century.*. Much more sig- 
nificant and informative, however, is the information 
contained in the Danzig price-currents. Some twenty 
issues of the years 1696-1699 have so far been dis- 
covered of Elias Kohl’s Prys Courant, van de Coopman- 
schap in Dantzig.*? The very fact that these were 
published in Dutch suggests something of the com- 
mercial orientation of Danzig at this time. (It is, of 
course, possible that a German edition was also pub- 
lished.) Throughout the years covered, four grades 
only of tobacco are listed by Kohl: three manufactured, 
(1) West Indian (St. Christophers or Barbados) ; 
(2) Dutch in hogsheads (Hollantsche in Vaten) ; 
and (3) English; plus (4) unmanufactured Virginia 
leaf. After November, 1697, the price for the West 
Indian was left blank, indicating that there was none 
on the market. (In the fall of 1697 Virginia leaf dis- 
appeared temporarily from the market during a period 
of extremely high prices in Holland.) Of the four 
varieties of tobacco traded at Danzig, then, three were 
English in origin. The fourth—Dutch—was, however, 
the cheapest of the lot. West Indian manufactured 
and Virginia leaf generally sold at about the same 
price, though in 1696 West Indian was cheaper. 
“Engelsch” manufactured was distinctly more expensive 
than any of the others. In general, these price-currents 
would suggest that English tobacco was well established 
in the Danzig market, but subject to the same strong 
Dutch price competition met in the Amsterdam market. 
In fact, by 1700, English merchants were receiving 
complaints from their correspondents in Danzig that 
English manufactured tobacco (particularly the no 
longer fashionable “small twists”) were a “drugg” on 
the market there.** 

Danzig, of course, was important primarily as an 
entry into Poland. Equally important as equivalent 

19 PRO C.0.388/6/A.1; C.0.389/15 pp. 59-62. In a sample 
check made by Charles Godolphin in 1694, three out of five 
English ships and four out of five foreign ships clearing from 
London (?) for Norway carried some tobacco as cargo. 
C.0.388/6/A.12. 

20 Cf. Appendix A. 

“1 E.g., note 13 above or Cal.T.B. 19: 478 (export of roll 
tobacco, 1700). Cal.S.P.Dom.,1665-1666, 3 shows an English 
merchant at Danzig receiving tobacco, sugar, etc. on consign- 
ment from London. He expects business to improve due to the 
(somewhat premature) news of the Dutch defeat. 

*2 All known copies (20) in PRO C.104/128/68. 

“3 PRO C.111/127 Phill to Tomlinson, 29 March, 1700. 
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entrepots were Riga and Narva. Narva was the key 
trans-shipping point for the trade from the Baltic into 
Russia. As the importation and consumption of 
tobacco was forbidden in Russia before 1697, Swedish 
Narva became the great center for the Muscovite 
tobacco smuggling trade, particularly from about 1676 
(when the anti-nicotinist Czar Alexei died) until 1704 
when the port fell to Peter the Great. (This will be 
discussed further in succeeding chapters.) English 
merchants were active in the Narva tobacco trade from 
1678 but met with considerable difficulties there from 
Swedish policy. A decree of 1676 forbade foreign 
merchants from dealing directly with the Russians at 
Narva, thus protecting the Narva middlemen. A later 
decree (1679) confirmed the monopoly of the tobacco 
trade at Narva to the city.** In the late 1690’s English 
merchants trading to the Baltic complained to Parlia- 
ment and Board of Trade about these restrictions and 
about the Swedish fiscal policy which obliged “their 
Factors [at Narva] to pay 16 p’ C‘ upon Roll Tobacco 
& 33 p’ Ct upon cutt Tobacco for only passing through 
that City without being expos’d to Sale there, whereas 
other Comodities pay but about 2 p’ C Custome.” *° 
Instructions were sent to Dr. John Robinson, English 
minister in Sweden, who tried with only partial success 
to facilitate “the transportation of Tobacco to Muscovy 
by the way of Narva.” *¢ 

The situation at Riga was not exactly the same. It 
was by geography a natural entrepot for the trade up 
the Dvina into the Lithuanian and White Russian 
sections of the Polish Commonwealth. However, it too 
was plagued by the tolls established in the seventeenth 
century by its Swedish masters. Thus, when the 
transit duty on silks and tobacco reached 50 per cent 
in 1664, English and other foreign merchants avoided 
it in part by landing such highly taxed wares at Libau 
or Windau in the territories of the Duke of Courland 
and shipping them overland to the mart at Mitau 
whence they were transferred directly to “Russian” 
traders or smuggled into Riga. Riga merchants them- 
selves frequently went to Mitau and filled orders for 
goods to be shipped direct to Lithuania or White 
Russia, thus circumventing the Swedish tolls.** 


“4 Hansen, Heinrich Johann, Geschichte der Stadt Narva, 126, 
Dorpat, 1858. No Englishmen could have been sending even 
small regular quantities of tobacco to Narva or Archangel for 
smuggling before 1676 since the Russia Company did not include 
tobacco in its list of rates outward of 11 May, 1676. However, 
on 9 March, 1677/8, at a meeting of the company’s Narva com- 
mittee, “Theo: Boughey having entered a considerable quantity 
of Tobacco ... for ye Narve It was... agreed That 6.4 be 
paid for every 100.'"’. . .’ RCCM M1 pp. 120, 149, 151. 

25 PRO C.0.388/7/B.39; Several grievances of the English 
merchants in their trade into the dominions of the King of 
Sweden, [London, 1697-1699]. 

*6BM Add.MS.35,105 f. 142 Robinson to Blathwayt, Stock- 
holm, 15 Oct., 1698. 

27 Jensch, Georg, Der Handel Rigas in 17. Jahrhundert ( Mit- 
teilungen aus der livlindischen Geschichte 24(2)), 114, 118, 
Riga, N. Kymmel, 1930. 
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Nevertheless, English merchants at Riga continued 
to import tobacco directly there, primarily, apparently, 
for the consumption of the Swedish province of 
Livonia. It had been an important market, importing 
more tobacco than either Norway or Sweden-Finland. 
(Riga imports averaged 178,000 Ibs. during 1652-1660 
and 283,000 during 1682-1688.) After a sharp inter- 
ruption during the opening years of the Augsburg War, 
Riga imports more or less resumed their prewar pro- 
portions from 1693.°° However, from the surviving 
letter-book of an English merchant at Riga, we can 
see that for the English the Riga tobacco trade was no 
easy thing and was getting more discouraging yearly. 
The tobacco seems to have been sold primarily to 
chapmen who came into Riga several times a year from 
the interior. Only manufactured tobacco was han- 
dled—mostly roll. The merchant, Henry Phill, did not 
import the tobacco on his own account but received it on 
consignment from the London merchants Edward 
Carleton and John and Thomas Cary. From the start 
of the correspondence in 1692, Phill was having great 
difficulty disposing of the tobacco consigned. It re- 
mained long on his hands before he could get the prices 
expected by his English principals. The rising prices 
in the war-tossed London market were not reflected in 
equivalent rises at Riga, nor did the style of manufac- 
ture suit the local market. Phill repeatedly asked that 
the rolls or twists be spun thicker. Fashion had 
changed there as at Danzig and chapmen would no 
longer take the once demanded thin English rolls.*® 

In 1693 the market was so bad that hardly a single 
shipment of tobacco was received at Riga from Eng- 
land. Phill didn’t see when the market was likely to 
improve, “so many Hollands trash coming in dayly 
spoiling all.’”” The only shipment received that year was 
some twenty hogsheads sent by Jeffrey Jeffreys, a great 
tobacco merchant, of “yellow roll tobacco . . . in imita- 
tion of such a sort yt is spun in Holland.” Whether 
from the fault of the workman or the poorness of the 
leaf, it proved all rotten when opened at Riga. Phill 
feared that its proceeds would not cover freight and 
customs, but suspected it may have been trash to begin 
with, exported only to collect the drawback in Eng- 
land.*° 





28 Dunsdorfs, Edgars, Der Auszenhandel Rigas im 17. Jahr- 
hundert, Conventus primus historicorum Balticorum Rigae, 
16-20. VIII. 1937, 476, Riga, Latvijas véstures institita 
izdevums, 1938. 

29 PRO C.111/127 (Letterbook of Henry Phill, Riga, 1692- 
1697, London, 1697-1700) to Edward Carelton, 17 Nov., 1692, 
6 Apr., 25 May, 1693; to John Cary, 27 April, 1693. 

30 Jbid., to Carleton, 6 July, 31 August, 2 Nov., 1693; to Cary 
3 Aug., 1693. The trade was not highly differentiated in the 
1690’s. Carleton, the Carys and Jeffrey Jeffreys were all Vir- 
ginia merchants as well as Baltic exporters. Such merchants 
either put out the manufacture of their tobacco to small masters 
or hired rollers and cutters to work it up in their own ware- 
houses. Phill seems to have been related to the Carys. Subse- 
quently, Henry Phill was active in London as a member of the 
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The next year the situation was even bleaker: 


The Tob®. trade is grown rather worse as better here, Per 
reason of ye Reduction [resumption of lands by the 
Swedish crown] w*" has begered most of our Country 
gentry & they again beggar y® stores, who cannot now go 
to ye price of yt: is good but buy all manner of Holl4 
trash good for its cheapeness.*! 

In short, as the seventeenth century drew to a close, 
the English tobacco trade at most of the great Baltic 
ports, if not stifled by local fiscal restrictions, was 
choking under the ever present weight of Dutch price 
competition. 

However, it was not in Poland or Livonia that Eng- 
lish merchants looked first for a Baltic market but 
rather to Sweden proper (and its dependency Finland). 
Here, however, they ran into the high mercantilism of 
a great power. Here, therefore, English diplomacy 
was to make its first extended if tentative efforts to 
develop overseas markets for English tobacco. 

Whenever or howsoever (by sailors, soldiers, or 
university students) the use of tobacco was madc 
fashionable in Sweden, the leaf became commercially 
important only in the 1630’s.** This, of course, was 
the era of Sweden’s most ambitious colonial ventures, 
and, from the first, tobacco played an important part 
on the commercial side of those ventures. Though 
considerable efforts were made by the New Sweden 
Company to stimulate the planting of tobacco along 
the Delaware in the 1640’s and 1650’s, only a minute 
part of Sweden’s consumption was ever supplied from 
there.** Far more important were the:trading activi- 
ties of the company in the West Indies and along the 
Delaware by which tens of thousands of pounds of 
tobacco were acquired from the colonists of other na- 
tions (particularly the English and Dutch) and sent 
home to Sweden.** 

Early in 1640 the Kalmar Nyckel, one of the first 
ships sent by the company to the Delaware, returned 
with 11,878 lbs. of tobacco acquired by trading at St. 
Christophers in the West Indies on the return voyage. 
The agents of the company immediately established the 
commercial channels necessary for the distribution of 
the tobacco from Gothenburg and Stockholm. Before 
the year was up, however, they found their stocks in- 
adequate to meet demand and were forced to import 
6,000 Ibs. more from Amsterdam. Almost immediately, 
moreover, the company found its trading activities in 
tobacco subverted by unchartered competition. After 
complaints to the government, the New Sweden Com- 
old Russia Company, while John Cary and Edward Carleton in- 
vested in the new Russian Tobacco Company. 

31 Jbid., to John Cary, 3 May, 1694. Cf. to Thomas Cary, 
30 Aug., 1694. 

32 Johnson, Amandus, The Swedish settlements on the Dela- 
ware (Americana Germanica, 13) 1: 158, 2 v., Philadelphia, 
Univ. of Penna. Press, 1911. Cf. Comes, Tabac, 117. 

33 Johnson, Swedish settlements 1: 193-194, 202-203, 308-310, 
312, 317-319, 323, 329-330, 332, 342-343; 2: 526, 530. 

84 [bid. 1: 117, 119, 155, 185, 247; 2: 489, 516. 
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pany was in January, 1641, given the sole right to 
import tobacco into Sweden and its dependencies.** 

Throughout the 1640’s the New Sweden Company 
regularly imported significant amounts of tobacco from 
Holland (ca. 15,000 Ibs. per annum), the amounts com- 
ing in from American ventures being only a small part 
of its needs.*® Trade in this commodity was, however, 
constantly harassed by those who “privately” brought 
tobacco into the country in contravention of the com- 
pany’s monopoly. The royal transports that sailed fre- 
quently back and forth to Riga, Narva, or Nyskans 
( Neuschantz, the future St. Petersburg) were the worst 
offenders. To check this traffic, a group of substantial 
merchants who bought large quantities of tobacco from 
the New Sweden Company was in 1643 chartered for 
six years as the Tobacco Company. The Tobacco 
Company was to purchase all its tobacco from the 
New Sweden Company (which retained the import 
monopoly) and distribute it throughout the country. 
Any other persons found dealing in tobacco were to be 
prosecuted. It was thought that this would protect 
both the interests of the New Sweden Company and 
those of the royal fisc.** 

The Tobacco Company had a rather harried career. 
It was under its aegis, though, that the first efforts were 
made in 1648 towards the establishment of a tobacco 
manufacture in Sweden, employing a tobacco spinner 
and machinery specially imported from Holland for the 
work. Nevertheless, when the Tobacco Company’s 
monopoly expired in 1649, it was not renewed, while 
the import monopoly of the New Sweden Company 
was simultaneously revoked. The trade was now 
thrown open to all, tobacco from New Sweden entering 
duty-free, the rest paying the regular tolls. Two years 
of confusion ensued, after which the free-trade impulse 
in the government having spent itself, the import mo- 
nopoly was restored to the New Sweden Company in 
1651 and a new Tobacco Company chartered to manage 
the domestic trade. These new arrangements proved 
no more successful than the old and were destined to 
last a much shorter time. After two years of un- 
rewarding struggle against smugglers and uncoopera- 
tive local officials, the New Sweden Company and the 
new Tobacco Company had their tobacco monopoly 
privileges revoked in 1653. Another brief period of 
free trade ensued (under a moderate duty) during 
which the New Sweden Company withdrew for a time 
entirely from the tobacco business.** 

After a year and a half of this heady freedom, how- 
ever, the tobacco import monopoly was once more 
(December, 1654) restored to the New Sweden Com- 
pany, now reconstituted as the American Company. 
This time, however, no subordinate tobacco company 


35 [hid. 1: 158-161. 

36 Jhbid. 1: 161-163, 295n. 

87 [bid. 1: 160-161, 223, 232-234, 289-291. 
38 [bid. 1: 264-265, 292-299. 
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was set up to manage the internal trade. Despite the 
usual talk about encouraging New Sweden—soon, in 
any event, to be lost—the company continued to import 
the bulk of its needs from Holland (and occasionally 
Hamburg), such imports rising to an average of 
27,000 Ibs. per year during the four years 1655-1658. 
The company ran into the same difficulties with smug- 
glers and local officials, and after the loss of the colony 
in 1655, its financial position became perilous. To help 
out the stricken American Company, the King granted 
it in May, 1658, a monopoly of the internal tobacco 
trade in Sweden in addition to that it already possessed 
of the import trade. Thereafter, the company (still a 
continuation of the old New Sweden Company) was 
commonly called the American Tobacco Company. For 
a time it seemed to prosper, imports rising to 52,707 
Ibs. in 1660, but it made enemies. Complaints against 
it were aired in the Diet in 1660, and the King gave 
way. The monopoly was taken away in 1660 and the 
company finally dissolved in 1662.%° 

As might perhaps have been expected, the govern- 
ment, soon disappointed by the drop in the tobacco 
excise duties following the abrogation of the monopoly 
in 1660, reverted almost instinctively to the monopoly 
then so much favored all over Europe as a security to 
the revenue. Hardly had the old company been in- 
terred when in October, 1662, two Stockholm merchants 
(Anders Andersson and Peter Bohm) were granted a 
monopoly of the import and wholesale trade in tobacco 
for ten years starting January, 1663. They agreed to 
pay the government 120,000 dalers copper money for 
the first five years and 170,000 the second five years. 
(A Swedish daler copper money was roughly 9d. 
sterling; hence the sums given were the equivalents 
respectively of roughly £4,500 and £6,375). This 
grant marked a basic change in Swedish policy. Hence- 
forth, the tobacco trade was, as in most other European 
countries, to be run primarily for the advantage of the 
royal fisc. Thus, despite many complaints against the 
monopoly and the quality of the tobacco sold, Andersson 
and Bohm were able to obtain incorporation as the New 
Tobacco Company in 1672 and to have their privileges 
extended—first for two years to 1675, then for ten 
further years to 1685—even at a reduced farm of 
100,000 dalers copper money.*° 

Up to this time, the Swedish tobacco trade seems to 
have existed entirely within the shadow of the Dutch 
market. The direct imports from America were in- 
termittent and supplied only a small portion of Swedish 


39 Thid. 2: 622-623, 637-644. 

40 Tbid. 2: 645-646. Cf. Sweden, Historical and statistical 
handbook, ed. Guinchard, [Axel Johan] J[osef], 2nd ed., 2: 
355-357, 2 v., Stockholm, Govt. Print. Office, 1914. The Queen- 
mother’s mandate of 9 October, 1662 (Kongl. May’: Placat 
Angdende Tobackz-Handelen Stockholm, [1662]), in 
Brooks, Jerome E., ed., Tobacco, its history illustrated by the 
books, manuscripts and engravings in the library of George 


Arents, jr. 2: no. 283, 5 v., New York, Rosenbach, 1937-1954. 
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needs. The market itself was, however, small and this 
as much as anything probably accounts for the lack of 
English interest in it. Johnson’s figures for the com- 
pany’s imports do not, of course, reflect total imports, 
but other figures do not tell a radically different story. 
The official figures given by Boethius and Heckscher 
show imports of 38,430 Ibs. in 1637; 80,123 Ibs. in 
1640 (just before the monopoly was given to the 
company) and only 20,142 Ibs. in 1645.** After 1660 
(when a regular tobacco manufactory was established 
in Stockholm) consumption and imports seem to have 
risen. In 1685, the last year of the monopoly, imports 
into Sweden and Finland were 134,442 Ibs. (91,850 at 
Stockholm alone).*® With the supplies available for 
exportation in England increasing so overwhelmingly 
and the pressure to export so keenly felt, it was 
only natural that English merchants should have looked 
for ways and means of establishing markets for their 
tobacco in Sweden. The profits of the monopolists 
reportedly were rising steadily from 20 to 50 percent.** 
Who knew what might not be done there if the 
monopoly were removed? 

The first significant reference to Virginia tobacco in 
Sweden after the loss of the colony comes in Hedwig 
Eleanora’s proclamation of 1665 regulating the tobacco 
trade. To meet the complaints made in the Riksdag 
that the monopolists’ tobacco was “of poor quality, the 
prices too high, the inspections for smuggled tobacco 
too rigid, and that those accustomed to deal in this 
commodity have suffered hardships,” the Queen 
Mother ordered the monopolists to stock “fine twisted 
Virginia tobacco” to be sold for two dalers copper 
money per pound; “medium heavy tobacco twisted 
from Dutch leaves” at seven marks copper money ; and 
“heavy tobacco twisted from French leaves” at five 
marks copper money. Profits were not to exceed one 
mark copper money per pound.** At four marks to 
the daler, Virginia tobacco was at its usual price dis- 
advantage. The French tobacco, however cheap, was 
not a serious competitor and was soon to disappear 
from all the northern markets.*° The “fine twisted 
Virginia tobacco” may at this time still have been 


imported from Holland where it was more likely manu- 


41 Boéthius, Bertil, and Eli F. Heckscher, eds., Svensk handel- 
statistik 1637-1737, 100, 109, Stockholm, Bokfoérlags aktiebolaget 
Thule, 1938. In 1637 Finnish imports were 2,089 lbs. for a total 
of 40,519; in 1640, Finnish imports were 5,503 Ibs., the total 
85,630. 

42 Boéthius, Handelstatistik, 151-332, 700. 

43 Heckscher, Eli F., Sveriges ekonomiska historia fran 
Gustav Vasa 1: 596, 2 v. in 4, Stockholm, Albert Bonniers 
forlag, 1935-1949 (1950). 

44 Kongl. May’. Placat Ofwer Tobackz Handelen {18 March, 
1665], Stockholm, 1665, as given in Arents/Brooks, Tobacco 
2: no. 296. No. 313 in the same volume is the Queen’s mandate 
of 24 Nov., 1670, confirming those of 1662 and 1665. 

45In PRO P.R.O.30/32/48 p. 256 is a reference to an 


English ship carrying sixty rolls of tobacco from France to 
Sweden in 1673. 
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factured than in the new Stockholm manufactory. This 
too, however, was not to last. 

English complaints about Swedish commercial polli- 
cies become suddenly numerous in the mid-1670’s, 
just after the monoply in Sweden was renewed for ten 
more years and at a time when the English re-export 
trade in tobacco was beginning to reach truly heroic 
proportions. In April, 1675, a paper was submitted 
by one William Wood to the commissioners of customs 
“concerning the trade of Norway & Sweethland.” In 
general, he found the trade to Sweden much what 
it had been for the past thirty years—except for the 
“new” monopoly companies in salt and tobacco.*® ‘This 
paper seems to have circulated through various govern- 
ment departments in the ensuing months. In No- 
vember, 1676, it was referred by Secretary Williamson 
to the Lords of the Committee of Council on Trade 
and Plantations who discussed it with a group of East- 
land merchants. The traders advised the board that 
the English Government ought to try to get the 
monopoly of the “Importacon and sale of Tobacco. . 
abolisht, or some [retaliatory] prohibition here to be 
put on Goods imported from Finland, and the North 
Bottome.” #7 

A much fuller development of these lines of argument 
was drawn up in Sweden by an anonymous hand the 
next year in a long memorial entitled “Some Reflections 
upon England’s Trade with Sweden. Anno. 
This was sent home early in 1678 by Sir Edward 
Wood, the new English envoy at Stockholm. His 
complaint and that of “the disinterested wise men 
here” was not only against the Tobacco Company but 
against a similar Sugar Company and the company 
that monopolized the exportation of tar (so necessary 
to the English Navy). The three companies, he 
insisted, 


are very prejuditiall to the [Swedish] crown by reason 
they engrosse the Exportation of Tarr, and the Importation 
of Tobacco and Sugar, which they sell at extream dear 
rates and yet pay nothing considerable to the King for 
their Priviledges: whereas if it were left free for every 
one, to buy and sell the one commodity, and to bring in 
the other, and a moderate custom sett vpon both, that 
custom would not only soon arise to much more then the 
Companyes pay his Maj:'Y by reason of the great quan- 
tityes which would bee carry’d out, and brought in, but also 
his countryes would been more plentifully, and more cheaply 
supply’d therewith And particularly, as to the Tobacco 
company, our [English] merchants have offer’d the Treas- 
ury on condition they may have liberty to bring in that 
commodity, to pay his maj:'¥ two stivers a pound Duty, 
for as much as they shall import thereof, and yet, sell his 
subjects, that for eight or tenn, for which the company 
makes them pay twenty stivers. And as the Swedes com- 
monalty passionately love that herbe, so the custom arising 
from the large quantity, which by a free permission would 
bee brought in and consum’d, besides the convenience of 
his people, would bee infinitely more considerable to his 


46 BM Add.MS.28,079 f. 7. 
47 PRO C.0.391/1 pp. 250-251. 
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maj: then all the company can, or will ever present 
him.*% 


The document forwarded by Sir Edward Wood 
would seem to have been received with some attention in 
London, for in July, 1678, a memorial was submitted 
to the Swedish ambassador in London enumerating 
“Jes points principaux dont on se plaint dans le com- 
merce de Suede” which included the objectionable 
tobacco monopoly.*® These were the months of course 
when the diplomats of all Europe were gathered at 
Nijmegen for the conclusion of a general peace between 
France and Holland and their respective allies. The 
Dutch not only received important commercial conces- 
sions from the French, but were demanding almost as 
significant ones from the allies of France, the Swedes. 
As was only natural in a trading nation, the States- 
General were seeking for their subjects most-favored- 
nation standing in Swedish trade. 

By an order of council of 9 June, 1679, the Committee 
of Trade was ordered to consider the state of the Baltic 
and particularly the Swedish trade. When they met, 
they had before them a copy of the merchants’ griev- 
ances submitted to Ambassador Olivekrans the previ- 
ous years which had in the meantime been sent to Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, English representative at Nijmegen, 
for his comments. Against the complaint about the 
tobacco company, Jenkins noted that the 


Hollanders have by the 6th Art’. [of their draft treaty with 
the Swedes] a gen! liberty to import & export any th’g y‘ 
is not forbidden y® proper subjects of Sweden. Besides 
y® Swedish Amb will give an Act [written understand- 
ing] yt their King shall dissolve this Company when he 
ratifies the Treaty. 
Jenkins had asked Olivekrans whether, after the 
company had been dissolved, the monopoly might not 
be kept alive under the guise of some sort of preference 
for Swedish subjects. Olivekrans assured him that it 
would not, since the monopoly was unpopular and 
would “be taken away as an Abuse crept in during that 
King’s minority.” Jenkins was equally reassuring 
about the tar monopoly. He had less to offer however 
about the other complaints of the merchants, e.g., the 
50 per cent customs surcharge on goods imported on 
non-Swedish vessels, or the Swedish regulations that 
forbade foreigners to trade except two months in the 
year, or to collect debts at country fairs, or to deal 
with anyone except the burgesses of the towns in which 
they resided.*° 

Pursuant to its findings and instructions, the com- 
mittee proceeded to draw up the draft of an English 


48 PRO S.P.95/11 ff. 19-20 received 1 April, 1678, from Sir 
Edward Wood. 

49 Tbid., ff. 48-49. 

50PRO C.0.388/1/C.2, C.3; C€.0.391/3 pp. 37, 40. The 
Swedish-Dutch commercial treaty of Nijmegen of 12 October, 
1679 is printed in DuMont, Jean, Baron de Carlscroon, Corps 
universel diplomatique du droit des gens 7(1) : 437-442, 8 v. in 
15, Amsterdam and The Hague, 1726-1731. Cf. 438 for art. vi. 
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commercial treaty with Sweden. In this work it was 
advised by the Baltic merchants that the principal favors 
desired were (1) equal duties on goods imported in 
English and Swedish ships; (2) permission for English 
merchants to go into the interior of Sweden to collect 
debts ; (3) liberty to import corn, salt, tobacco, etc. ; and 
(4) protection from the seizure of the books and 
estate of a deceased English merchant by the Swedish 
magistrates. On the third and most relevant point, 
“their Lordships tell the merchants the same may easily 
bee obtained.” On the other points they would do 
their best.** 

With the breakup of the meetings at Nijmegen, 
further negotiations for a commercial treaty had to 
wait till the arrival in Stockholm in 1680 of Philip 
Warwick, the new English envoy to Sweden. At that 
point, however, private interests became involved in the 
public question of the tobacco market in Sweden. Two 
great London merchants, Alderman John Jeffreys and 
Jacob Lucie,®°? had during the 1670’s been supplying 
the Swedish Tobacco Company with Virginia tobacco. 
For this traffic, they employed one Andrew Unkell as 
their agent or factor in Stockholm to deliver the tobacco 
to the monopolists, receive payment, etc. In this ca- 
pacity, Unkell had collected over £10,000 sterling of 
the funds of Jeffreys and Lucie which he refused to 
remit to them in London. Swedish commercial law 
being neither expeditious nor overly friendly to foreign- 
ers, Jeffreys and Lucie “finding that without his Maj :** 
intercession w‘. the King of Sweden, [asking] That 
Speedy Justice be done them, they may be in hazard 
of loosing their said Debt,” petitioned Charles II for 
help. The petition was on 7 July, 1680, referred by 
the Privy Council to the Committee on Trade and 
Plantations,** which on 19 July, after investigation, 


51 PRO C.0.391/3 pp. 54-55; C.0.388/1/C.2. 

52 Jacob Lucie (1627-1685), a future alderman, was an im- 
portant merchant of Flemish or Dutch extraction with connec- 
tions in the West Indies. Cf. Whitmore, J. B., and A. W. 
Hughes Clarke, eds., London visitation pedigrees 1664 (Har- 
leian society, 92), 93, London, 1940; or Miscellanea genealogica 
et heraldica, 5th ser., 8: 280. John Jeffreys (1614-1688) was 
the scion of an ancient, decayed Welsh family of Brecknockshire 
and the founder of a great London mercantile house continued 
by his nephew Sir Jeffrey Jeffreys (d. 1709). Ca. 1670 John 
Jeffreys acquired the manor of Kentish Town which subse- 
quently passed through Sir Jeffrey Jeffreys to the line of the 
earls and marquesses Camden who ultimately inherited most of 
the Jeffreys wealth. During the second half of the seventeenth 
century, the Jeffreys firm was one of the very greatest houses 
in the Virginia trade and was active to a lesser extent in the 
tobacco re-export trade. Cf. Jones, Theophilus, A history of 
the county of Brecknock, ed. Bailey, Sir Joseph Russell, bart., 
first Baron Glanusk and Edwin Davies, 2: 142-144; 4: 101-112, 
4 v., Brecknock, E. Davies, 1909-1930; Burke’s peerage. any ed. 
under the Marquess Camden; Beaven, Alfred B., The aldermen 
of the city of London 2: 92, 2 vol., London, Eden Fisher, 1908— 
1913 (in error in several points). 

53PRO P.C.2/69 p. 34; C.0.388/1/C.33; C.0.389/11 pp. 
190-191. This was not a unique case. Cf. P.C.2/69 pp. 387- 
388; C.0.389/11 pp. 277-279. 
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advised “that His Ma‘’’* Envoy in Sweden doe recom- 
mend this Case to that Court and take care that noe 
protection be granted to the Debtor [| Unkell] in deceit 
of the Merchants who are aggrieved by him.” * These 
suggestions were on 21 July accepted by the Privy 
Council and appropriate instructions given to the Secre- 
tary of State, Sir Leoline Jenkins.** 

A formal royal letter in Latin from Charles II to 
Charles XI of Sweden was accordingly drafted in Mr. 
Secretary Jenkins’ office and signed at Windsor on 29 
August, 1680. It recited the history of the case and 
requested that the King of Sweden encourage the 
prompt settlement of the case and that he in no way 
protect Unkell from the full demands of law and 
justice.*° On 3 September the letter was forwarded 
to Philip Warwick with instructions to complete the 
ceremonial opening of his mission “before you enter 
upon this part of your Negociation.”** In a letter of 
5 September, however, Jenkins revealed his own rela- 
tions to his fellow Welshman Jeffreys: 


Mr Alderman Jeffreys is a Merveillous honest man; I hear 
nothing but very well of M* Lucie; howeuer they are the 
Kings subjects & have a Title to your Protection; Nor 
must I conceal from you y‘ I have been infinitely oblieged 
to Mr Ald. Jeffreys; I have subsisted 4 or 5 years in my 
Employmt abroad by y® Credit he gave me, so whatsoever 
y°® do for him will be a speciall fau™. & obligagon. . . .** 


Not content with a royal request for routine justice, 
Jeffreys and Lucie, on 5 October, wrote to Sir Leoline 
Jenkins for more positive aid. They asked him to write 
to Philip Warwick 


That he will favour us, to Speak him selfe to Monsieur 
Jonas Osterling, a person of honour, at the Court, at 
Stockholm, and Chief director of the Tobacco Comp*. there. 
And Who hath payd the Monneys & settled the Acco. of 
the Tobacco wee have sent to M®. Andre Onkell and that 
. . . [Warwick will also] assist M™. Thomas Cutler, in of. 
behalfe, whoe shall Informe him of y® whole State of our 
Case, with y® s4. Onkell and also of y® Service . 
Osterling Can doe us in this affaire, In which the Ap- 
pearance of Monsieur Warwick will very much Influence 
and Contribute to a good End.°*® 


The task presented to Warwick was none too easy. 
Working through his able secretary John Robinson (the 
future envoy and bishop), he made discreet inquiries in 
commercial circles. He was afraid to act openly lest 
Unkell lean on the French envoy for support. Cutler, 
the agent of Jeffreys and Lucie, at first held aloof, 
feigning ignorance, later explained that he thought the 


54 PRO C.0.391/3 pp. 182-183; C.0.388/1/C.34. 

55PRO P.C.2/69 p. 48; C.0.388/1; C.0.389/11 pp. 
195. 

56 PRO S.P.104/153 ff. 13v-14; S.P.104/191 ff. 8-9. 

57 PRO S.P.44/68 p. 429. Cf. Cal.S.P.Dom.,1680-1681, 4. 

58 PRO S.P.44/68 p. 426. Cf. Cal.S.P.Dom.,1680-1681, 52. 
The financial obligations of Secretary Jenkins to Alderman 
Jeffreys parallel in an interesting way those of envoy Charles 
Whitworth to Francis Stratford discussed in ch. 5 below. 

59 PRO S.P.29/417/257, 257.1. Cf. Cal.S.P.Dom.,1680-1681, 
689, 690. 
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situation so delicate that “it was not yet time to proceed 
so openly. But yt all was for y® best.’’ Under the 
circumstances, Warwick did not feel it prudent to ap- 
proach Osterling of the Tobacco Company.® Secre- 
tary Jenkins commended both his interest and his 
prudence, judging it best to leave “Cutler & Unkell... 
wholly to y° Good Alderman’s methods.” *' The royal 
letter of course had been delivered upon its receipt in 
Stockholm in October, 1680, to Count Benedict Oxen- 
stierna. There is no record though of its having had any 
effect upon the ponderous processes of Swedish law. 
In February, 1683/4, another formal royal letter was 
obtained from Charles II to Charles XI requesting the 
Swedish King’s protection for the aggrieved English 
merchants and asking that the law suit be brought to a 
speedy conclusion.® Still the matter dragged on and 
when Edmund Poley was sent out to Sweden as minis- 
ter in 1687, he was instructed to do what he could. 
He found that the affair had been referred by the King 
of Sweden to a special commission, and that Jeffreys’ 
agent thought it was “in a good way” and didn’t want 
him to interfere. In May, 1688, after the matter had 
been before the commission for more than a year, 
stalled by “the delays and briberyes made use off by 
the . . . Tobacco company,” Poley finally submitted a 
memorial to the King. He was optimistic, but with 
the death of Jeffreys in 1688 (Lucie had died in 1685) 
the affair passed from the records. There is a strong 
possibility that the affair was settled quietly, for John 
Jeffreys’ heir, Sir Jeffrey Jeffreys, was a person of 
sufficient importance to claim the government’s atten- 
tion had he any suspicion that such attention would 
do him any good. 

Meanwhile, the more general negotiations for a free 
tobacco trade to Sweden had been going on parallel to 
the private solicitation for Jeffreys and Lucie. In the 
spring of 1680, a “collection of Grievances in our Trade 
with Sweden” were drawn up by or for Philip War- 
wick, the new envoy to Sweden. They included a 
request 


That there be no Tobacco nor Sugar Companies, seeing 
they are great Trades of England, and the Companies keep 

60 PRO S.P. 95/11 ff. 132-133, 134-135. Warwick to Jenkins, 
Stockholm, 3 Nov., 10 Nov., 1680. Cf. ibid., ff. 121-122. John 
Robinson was the brother of Christopher Robinson, who settled 
in Virginia, became secretary of the colony and founded a great 
family that included a president of the council and a treasurer 
of the colony. 

61 PR S.P.44/68 p. 424 Jenkins to Warwick, 30 Nov., 1680. 
Cf. Cal.S.P.Dom.,1680-1681, 96. 

62 PRO S.P.104/153 f. 35 Whitehall, 15 Feb., 1683/4. There 
are other references to this affair in the correspondence but they 
are padding designed to disguise the true content of coded 
messages. Cf. PRO S.P.44/68 p. 420; S.P.95/11 ff. 168-169; 
Cal.S.P.Dom.,1680-1681, 162. 

63 BM Add.MS.41,831 ff. 157-158, 201-202 Poley to Middle- 
ton, Stockholm, 2 Nov., 1687; 9 May, 1688. 

64 He was member for Brecon continuously from 1690 to his 
death in 1709, except for the Parliament of 1698-1701. 
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of Subjects att as Low a price as they please, that can 
hardly Live, besides their bad payments, whereas if it 
were a free Trade it would be farre better & more vended, 


because the Companies make the poor |people] pay 
excessive. 
However, the English were at a disadvantage in 


negotiating for the abolition of monopolies for, as noted 
in the margin of the same document, 


There being noe Company here of any of their Country 
products to do them the Like Injury. 

Warwick in Stockholm, though, found the situation 
not quite as discouraging as anticipated, for there was, 
as earlier, considerable agitation in Sweden _ itself 
against the companies. As he wrote to Secretary 
Jenkins in the fall, 


Really S™ this Convention of y® Estates . . . may give me 
more occasion to be servisible then I did imagine, ac- 
cording as your wisdome shall direct, For I am told by 
solid people y® Companies, as Tarr, Tobacco, Sugar &c 
may be broken, So y* if you thought fitt to give a helping 
hand to it, A wall y‘ totters, a Little, cast it downe.® 


Jenkins agreed that 


it will do well for us if y® Tobacco and Tar Company be 
abolished ; y® Dutch amb :"s at Nimeguen Struggled hard to 
have it so; and y® Swedes were not unwilling to yeild it; 
but they would have their . . . king free to do it of himself 
and not tyed up by a Stipulation.® 


Charles XI of Sweden was, however, as evasive in deal- 
ing with his own subjects as he was in dealing with the 
Dutch. When the Swedish Diet met that winter, the 
dissolution of the tobacco and tar companies was 
among the rectifications of grievances requested by the 
committee of the four estates, “to all which . . . The 
King sayd he had resolved a Fix time for their dis- 
solution, but named it not.”®* Under the circum- 
stances, Warwick chose to wait upon events in Stock- 
holm. 

In London the Committee on Trade and Plantations 
early in 1681 resumed consideration of the commercial 
treaty with Sweden more or less suspended since 1679. 
In the months leading up to its final report in Septem- 
ber, 1681,°° it was not only in communication with the 
Eastland merchants of London but also with Warwick 
in Stockholm. The Eastland merchants naturally 
wanted complete freedom to trade everywhere in 
Sweden in all commodities (including tobacco) and in 
English vessels.“ These of course were rights which 


65 PRO C.0.388/1/C.8 Received at committee of trade, 20 
May, 1680. 

66 PRO S.P.95/11 ff. 121-122 Warwick to [Jenkins], Stock- 
holm, 19 Oct., 1680. 

67 PRO S.P.44/68 p. 425. Cf. Cal.S.P.Dom.,1680-1681, 95. 

68 PRO S.P.95/11 pp. 154-155 Warwick to Jenkins, Stock- 
holm, 9 Dec., 1680. 

69 PRO C.0.391/3 pp. 244-247, 253-254, 254-255, 261, 262, 
264-265, 272, 277. 

70 PRO C.0.388/1/C.13 Received 20 Feb., 1680/1. The gov- 
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Swedish merchants did not have in England under the 
navigation acts. However, the extreme fiscalist argu- 
ment was expressed in the committee that the Swedes 
had no right to expect reciprocity when Swedish goods 
paid only £39,000 customs on importation into England 
while English goods paid £100,000 in Sweden." (This 
argument of course ignored the point that Swedish 
goods were vital raw materials which it was not in the 
English interest to tax.) Warwick meanwhile kept 
the board informed of his negotations in Sweden. A 
suggested draft treaty had been submitted to the 
Swedes in which tobacco was not mentioned. In addi- 
tion, however, eight further points were submitted “of 
lesser Consequence yet considerable could we weather 
the Point.” The first of these articles called for the 
abolition of the tobacco, sugar, and tar companies.” 

In a subsequent letter of clarification to Lord 
Conway (who succeeded to the northern department 
when Jenkins moved to the southern in 1681), Warwick 
explained that the Swedes had not ratified or executed 
the “act” supplementary to their treaty with the Dutch 
at Nijmegen in 1679 calling for the abolition of the 
companies, but that the Dutch were “contenting them- 
selfes, with his Ma‘’ promise made to y® States of this 
Kingdome at their Assembly Last Winter to this 
purpose.” The King, “to prevent the Complaints of his 
own Subjects” had decided “on a certaine time for 
their abolition” which decision Count Benedict Oxen- 
stierna assured the Dutch envoy, was “sufficient se- 
curity.” Thus, Warwick assumed, should the English 
press the same point, they would undoubtedly get the 
same answer. “However,” Warwick admitted, Eng- 
lish intervention might “contribute to their dissolution, 
w*" otherwise (tho promised) may by y® Interest of 
some Courtiers be continued from time to time, & We 
only enjoy the Hopes of the Alteration.” Since the 
Swedes lack ships and capital to establish their own 
sugar and tobacco trade, they must get these commodi- 
ties from the English: therefore, concluded Warwick, 
“to press y* breaking of those company’, w*" not only 


ceived from the merchants. Secretary Jenkins (or Conway) 
wrote Warwick in July, 1681, “. . . you take the right handle 
in endeavouring to discover our true interest as to matters of 
trade. . . . The more you dive into the mystery of our trade 
there, the more acceptable will be your service, for I do not 
think that our merchants here understand it as fully as it were 
to be wished, governing themselves in their understanding as 
well as in their trade by their little factors there.” Cal.S.P. 
Dom.,1680-1681, 380. In a later letter to Conway, Warwick 
explained why the Stockholm factors kept their London con- 
stituents so ill-informed: “Our Traders here are generally mere 
factors then Marchand[s], so, yt their Commission® are the 
surest profitt,—their business then is to give but rather dimme 
lights, then cleare ones to their Princip!!s.”. Hence he could get 
commercial information readier in Stockholm than the secretary 
could from the merchants in London. BM Add.MS.37,985, ff. 
92-93 Warwick to Conway, Stockholm, 5 Oct., 1681. 

71 PRO C.0.391/3 pp. 254-255. 

72 BM Add.MS.37,985 f. 38 Warwick to Conway, Stockholm, 
18 May, 1681. 
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Forreiners but also Swedes will Joyne . [would 
be both] reasonable enough & sensible.” ** 

Although there is an annotation in Blathwayt’s hand 
on Warwick’s letter that a clause against the companies 
should be put in the draft of the commercial treaty,” 
nothing was in fact done along these lines. In Octo- 
ber, 1681, Warwick regarded any action as unnecessary 
for the tar company was as good as dead and he ex- 
pected the sugar and tobacco companies to follow soon.”® 
The next year, however, he was forced to admit that 
“It hath ever been here a hard thing to gett broke any 
of these establish Company*, however there is now one 
[the tar company]. And the Tobacco Company is 
spoke of but as yet I see little appearance of it.”"7* In 
the event, the Swedish Government let the ten-year 
contract of the Tobacco Company run its full course and 
expire without stir in 1685. A royal decree of that 
year then threw open the importation of leaf tobacco 
to all. Subsequent decrees of 1686 and 1687, however, 
forbade the importation of manufactured tobacco to 
protect the Swedish manufacturers by now sufficiently 
established to promise to supply the country.” 

Under the stimulus of freedom, the English tobacco 
trade to Sweden developed a modest vigor. By 1693 
tobacco exports to Sweden and the East Country totaled 
647,901 Ibs. which by 1696 had doubled to 1,246,272 
Ibs. Of this 467,004 lbs. were entered for Sweden 
proper and some of that entered for “East Country” 
may actually have gone to Sweden.** This compares 
with total Swedish imports from all countries of 134,442 
Ibs. in 1685, the last year of the monopoly.”* Under 
the circumstances, it is not surprising to find tobacco left 
out of a list of grievances drawn up in 1697 by English 
merchants trading to Sweden—though most of the 
other grievances of 1678-1681 were repeated.*° In a 
draft commercial treaty prepared in 1697 by Dr. John 
Robinson, the envoy to Sweden, tobacco is mentioned 
only in a clause providing that tobacco shall be charged 
the same toll whether imported in English or Swedish 
vessels. At that, Robinson admitted, “What I have 
inserted concerning Tobacco, is already practised here, 
& therefore perhaps not meet with Difficulty, yet it 
be of use to have it by Treaty, that it may be sure to 
continue so.” * 

The only record available of the actual conduct of the 


73 [bid., ff. 70-71; PRO S.P.95/11 ff. 204-205 same to same, 
Stockholm, 3 Aug., 1681. 

74BM Add.MS.37,985, f. 71. 

75 Jbid., ff. 92-93 Warwick to Conway, Stockholm, 5 Oct., 
1681. Warwick submitted a draft commercial treaty of 49 
articles to the Swedes but nothing came of it. Cf. ff. 94-95. 

76 Jbid., £. 202 same to same, 29 June, 1682. 

77 Kongl. May:'* Placat Emoot Tobakz inférande sampt 
angadende Tobaks Bladers in férskrifwande och Spinnerijers 
inrattande, Stockholm, 1687, as given in Arents/Brooks, 
Tobacco 2: no. 396. 

78 Appendix A; PRO C.0.388/6/A.1; C.0.389/15 pp. 62-68. 
79 Boethius, Handelstatistik, 151-332. 

80 PRO C.0.388/7/A.14. 
81PRO C.0.388/6/B.52. 
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tobacco trade to Sweden in the years after the liberaliza- 
tion of 1685 is the letter-book for the years 1700-1702 
of Adam Montgomerie, a Scottish merchant settled in 
Stockholm.*? Although he complained on one occasion 
that “strangers are litle encouraged here in business 
being under many restrictions to secure as much as 
may be... of y® trade to their own Burge™,”®* in his 
actual transactions in the tobacco trade, Montgomerie 
was acting under conditions of relatively free competi- 
tion. He was just starting in business when the 
letters begin in 1700 and solicited consignments not 
only from London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Whitehaven, 
but also from Glasgow and Belfast. The Glasgow and 
Belfast merchants approached were expected to buy the 
tobacco on speculation at Whitehaven or Liverpool and 
ship it direct to him from the port of purchase.** 
(English colonial tobacco had to be landed in England 
under the navigation acts and, despite fraud, no sig- 
nificant quantities of tobacco appear to have been avail- 
able for large scale trade in Glasgow or Belfast.) In 
1701 he received a single consignment of 260 hogs- 
heads from the Glasgow firm of Robert Rodger, James 
Coulter & Co., in which his brother James Montgomerie, 
Jr., was a partner. These were purchased in White- 
haven and shipped thence in an English vessel.*° He 
also imported smaller shipments on his own account 
from London (purchased for him by his cousin and 
correspondent William Brown) and from Whitehaven 
(a joint venture with his brother who arranged for the 
shipment) .°° 

Montgomerie in 1701 estimated the tobacco imports 
of Stockholm alone at 3,000 hogsheads (roughly 1.2 
million pounds suggesting total imports for all Sweden 
of ca. 1.8 million pounds). Legally, all this was leaf.* 
Although he insisted that this came primarily from 
London and although he never once mentioned the 
Dutch, there must have been an element of simpli- 
fication in his accounts, for in 1700 total English 
tobacco exports to all Sweden were only 171,493 
Ibs. Granted that some exports to the East Coun- 
try may have been to Sweden and that 1700 was 
an exceptionally low year (the preceding year was 
only 373,205 and the average for 1696-1706 well under 
half a million) ,** there is an obvious substantial gap in 
Swedish demand which could only have been filled from 


82 The remainder of the chapter is (unless otherwise indi- 
cated) based upon the Adam Montgomerie letter-book in the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, passim. I am indebted to Mr. A. G. 
Hepburn, the deputy librarian, for calling this item to my 
attention. 

83 Montgomerie letter-book, 68. 

84 [bid., 30, 33, 39, 143-144, 146-147, 232. Cf. 9, 185. 

85 Tbid., 200-201 ff. 

86 [bid., 7-8, 27, 33, 45, 47, 140-141, 185-186, 198, 205 et 
passim. Cf. 9, 185, 215-216. 

87 [bid., 30. There are also references to Scots shipmasters 
running some cut tobacco ashore, including some for Mont- 
gomerie which was seized. Jbid., 342. 

88 Cf. Appendix A. 
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Holland. Official English figures do however show 
London dominant in the trade, though the outports 
were coming up fast. Thus, while in 1697-1698, Lon- 
don outdistanced the outports in the Swedish trade six 
to one, in 1701 (the year Montgomerie alone received 
over 100,000 Ibs.), the ratio was closer to five to three.*® 

Though Montgomerie, the correspondent, ignored 
Holland and only mentioned Hamburg once, he was 
more than conscious of competition from rivals with 
good London connections and prided himself on break- 
ing the near monopoly London had hitherto held on the 
trade at Stockholm. London of course sent the same 
kinds of tobacco he received from Whitehaven. The 
greatest advantage London enjoyed was cheap freight: 
four or five shillings per hogshead maximum to Stock- 
holm; sometimes five guineas per 100 hogsheads (or 
less) on large shipments. (English ships generally 
went into the Baltic in partial ballast to bring back the 
bulky or weighty cargoes—iron, timber, tar, etc.—of 
the North and so could afford to give quite low freight 
rates outward to fill otherwise unused capacity.) 
Freights from the northwest ports were naturally much 
higher to Sweden, but there was the compensating ad- 
vantage of tobacco cheaper than at London. Mont- 
gomerie and others watched prices very carefully; one 
half-penny per pound savings in price over [L.ondon 
seems to have been margin enough to make it worth 
while to ship tobacco from Whitehaven or Liverpool to 
compete in Sweden with London tobacco. 

Prices fluctuated radically in Stockholm, rising and 
falling not only with local supplies, but with the news 
of the arrival or nonarrival of the Virginia fleet in Eng- 
land. They were generally lowest in the late summer 
and early fall when all shipments expected from England 
were rushed in before the closing of the Baltic from - 
November to mid-March. They were highest in the 
early spring before any substantial imports had been 
received from abroad. Montgomerie begged for ship- 
ments in April (with perhaps a second shipment in 
August) but usually got his in June after the bloom had 
been taken off the market. War and rumors of war, 
of course, were the greatest stimulants to the market.** 
During the Augsburg War, landing prices of Virginia 
tobacco in Stockholm had reached 27 to 32 ore (or one 
copper daler, i.e., 9d.) per pound.®? In April, 1700, 
prices in Stockholm “free at the mast” (i.e., buyer pay- 
ing import duty of 11 Gre) were 19 Gre (or 5d.}) per 
pound. At this price Montgomerie ordered a dozen 
hogsheads of superior tobacco from London at 4d. per 
pound. The price dropped thereafter and he was only 
able to sell for 16 Gre, but still made 15 per cent net 
on the transaction. By September, 1700, prices had 
dropped to 145 ore and below.** The next year (1701) 

89 PRO Customs 2/2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9. 

90 Montgomerie letter-book, 9, 27, 28, 198 et passim. 

91 [bid., passim., cf. 349-350. 

92 [bid., 33. 
93 [bid., 7-68 passim. 
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the market opened low at 13 in February, but in May 
suddenly shot up from 13 to 18. Some heavy shipments 
from London caused it to ease immediately and by 
August it was down to 14.% The next year (1702) 
the trend of prices was abnormal, rising from 15 in 
April to 17 in June as rumors of war spread.® 

The Stockholm market had its clearly developed 
tastes. The best reception was given to large, bright 
leaf suitable for spinning. The London dealers who 
exported regularly to Stockholm knew its preferences 
and selected their tobacco accordingly. The Glasgow 
and Whitehaven people knew less about the market 
and were less adept in selecting the right qualities. 
Montgomerie complained the leaf he received from 
Whitehaven was too small and too dull to sell readily.** 
The market also had its structural peculiarities. Mont- 
gomerie preferred not to receive shipments of more than 
100 hogsheads at a time, for they were slow selling 
and, if he had to land them, he would be out a lot in cash 
for handling charges, etc.°° Nevertheless, there seem 
to have been a number of very large buyers in the 
market. Montgomerie himself dealt generally with a 
chapman who he reported again and again had 500 
hogsheads on hand and was buying for manufacturing 
a year ahead.** At least two other buyers are men- 
tioned who handled more than 500 hogsheads a year.* 
(To oblige one of them, Montgomerie wrote to Edin- 
burgh to engage a tobacco spinner there.)'°° When we 
consider that total imports at Stockholm were in the 
vicinity of 3,000 hogsheads a year, the presence of a 
few such large chapmen and manufacturers in the 
market must have exerted strong oligopsonistic pres- 
sures against the relatively weak sellers. 


To Philip Warwick in 1681 it appeared obvious that 
“as I heare they [the tobacco colonies! encrease every 
day, consequently must have more vent.”'° In the 
four decades between the Restoration and the start of 
the Northern War, the increased vent of English colo- 
nial tobacco in the North was checked by Dutch com- 
petition and local governmental impediments. The 
Dutch competition was something English merchants 
were to overcome only very slowly and painfully. 
Government intervention, however, could be met by 
other government intervention. In the classic instance 
of Sweden, English governmental interest, united to the 
greater forces of Dutch diplomacy and Swedish indige- 


94 Tbid., 146-216 passim. 

95 [bid., 301-350 passim. 

96 [bid., 185, 200-201, 203, 204, 214-215. 

97 Ibid, 214-215, 288-289. 

98 Tbid., 213-215, 344-345, 349-350. Jacob Berghuet, the 
August buyer, paid 1/3 in Oct., 1/3 in Nov. and 1/3 in Feb. 

99 bid. A manufacturer is mentioned on pp. 200-201 who 
“works up about 500 h’h’ds yearly.” A dealer-manufacturer is 


mentioned on p. 9 who could handle up to 800 hogsheads yearly. 
Cf. 9-10. 

100 [bid., 35. 

101 PRO S.P.95/11 ff. 204-205; BM Add.MS.37,985 ff. 70-71. 
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nous resentment, was able to destroy the last monopoly 
Tobacco Company in 1685 and throw the tobacco trade 
to the Swedish dominions open to all comers. This 
free trade led to the expected great increase in Swedish 
tobacco consumption, but did not place the major part 
of the trade firmly in English hands yet. For that 
they had nearly three quarters of a century more of 
Dutch competition yet to endure. 

Long before that, however, an even greater diplomatic 
effort was to be made—this time by the English alone— 
to open up the Russian market to their tobacco—an 
effort grander and more complex than that in Sweden, 
and more highly revelatory of the relations between 
commerce and statecraft in England as the seventeenth 
century became the eighteenth. 


2. GETTING THE CONTRACT 
| 


From the sorrow of the fateful day in the late 
sixteenth century when the ubiquitous English sailor 
of legend first introduced the Muscovite to his pipe, 
the haunting possibility of a great northern market for 
tobacco was to vex the English commercial imagination. 
Throughout the ensuing two centuries, this haunting 
possibility, the Russian market, remained only a vision 
—a vision, however, of splendor, personal and national, 
a mercantilist Eldorado. At times the prize seemed 
near, both for individual English adventurers and for 
English national interest, but always between the eager 
English seller and the even more eager Russian buyer 
stood the Muscovite State and State Church, forbid- 
ding, anathematizing, punishing, sometimes relenting, 
promising, agreeing, even permitting, but never with- 
drawing—the inevitable, if uninvited, guest in every 
smoker’s cabinet in all the Russias. 

From the first the Russian Church forebade the 
taking of tobacco as an “abomination to God” on the 
“Biblical grounds that it is not that which entereth 
into a man that defileth him, but that which proceedeth 
from him.” However, there were always foreigners 
in the capital, particularly Germans and Dutch, and 
people at court who were in fact if not in form outside 
church authority. These conspicuous persons took 
tobacco and their example was followed. Olearius, 
who visited Moscow in the 1630’s, later reported that 
“Tobacco was heretofore so common there, that it was 
generally taken, both in smoak and powder.” How- 
ever, in 1634, the secular sword came to the aid of 
the spiritual. Before Olearius had been long in 
Moscow, he could record: 


To prevent the mischiefs occasion’d by the use of it 
[tobacco], which were not only, that the poorer sort of 
people ruin’d themselves thereby, in as much as if they had 
but a peny, they would rather bestow it in Tobacco than 
bread, but also because many times it set houses on fire, 
and those that took it presented themselves with their 
stinking and infectious breaths before their Images, the 
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Great Duke [ Michael Romanov, 1613-1645] and the Patri- 
arch thought fit in the year 1634 to forbid the sale and 


use of it. Those who are convicted of having either 
taken it or sold any, ... have their Nostrils slit, or are 
whipp'd.... 


Nose slitting was appropriately reserved for snuff 
takers while the knout was kept for users and traf- 
fickers in the courser cuts of tobacco. Confiscation of 
property and the death penalty were threatened for 
repeated offenders, though it is unlikely that the latter 
was ever regarded as more than a threat.’ 

Despite the numerous public whippings and slittings 
that Olearius attended,? the Muscovite State was not 
entirely consistent in its attitude towards tobacco. 
Financial embarrassment (and the “inelastic demand” 
of a by-now-corrupted section of his subjects) led the 
Czar to violate his own laws and make a fiscal monopoly 
of “the God-hated and impious herb”; upon which his 
“Treasury proceeded to sell tobacco for well-nigh its 
weight in gold.” However, after the popular dis- 
turbances of 1648, the monopoly was abolished and the 
ban restored by Michae!’s successor, the pious and 
conservative Alexei (1645-1676) in his Ulozhenie or 
law code of 1649.5 Exile to Siberia was mentioned as 
a further possible punishment in a decree of 1641, but 
the death penalty was specifically confirmed by a later 
ordinance of 1655.4 In time, the scope of the ban 
was extended even into. Siberia, though, there too, from 
1646 the government, with characteristic inconsistency, 
had itself been selling tobacco while punishing private 
traders.° 

From the very first, the efforts of the Czar to regulate 
or restrict the consumption of tobacco in his dominions 
caused difficulties with the English merchants living 
under his jurisdiction and with the English Govern- 
ment that watched over them. These were the last 
golden years of the privileges of the Muscovy (or 
Russia) Company in Russia—privileges which the 





1Olearius, Adam, The voyages & travels of the ambas- 
sadors from the duke of Holstein to the great duke of Muscovy 
. . . begun in the year M.DC.XXXIII. and finish’d in M.DC. 
XXXIX, transl. John Davies, 83, London, 1662; Bogoslovskii, 
Mikhail Mikhailovich, Petr I 2: 286, 5 v., Moscow, State 
Social-Economic Publishing House, 1940-1948; Comes, Orazio, 
Histoire, géographie, statistique du tabac, 114, Naples, Typo- 
graphie coopérative, 1900. Olearius’ explanation of the ban 
is repeated in C[rull], J[odocus], M:D., The antient and present 
state of Muscovy 1: 145-146, London, 1698. According to 
Voltaire, “Le patriarche avait exommunié quiconque fumerait 
du tabac, parce que les Turcs leurs ennemis fumaient.” Arouet 
de Voltaire, Francois Marie, Histoire de l’empire de Russie 
sous Pierre le grand in Ciuvres complétes 17: 488, 92 v., 
[Kehl], 1785-1789. 

2 Olearius, Voyages, 123-124. “Sept. 24, 1634. I saw eight 
men and one woman whipt, for selling Aquavitae and Tobacco.” 

2 Kluchevsky, Vasily Osipovich, A history of Russia, transl. 
C. J. Hogarth, 3: 231, 5 v., London and New York, J. M. 
Dent & Sons, 1911-1931; Bogoslovskii, Petr I 2: 286. 

4 Comes, Tabac, 115. 

5 Bogoslovskii, Petr ] 2: 286-287; Fisher, Raymond H., The 
Russian fur trade 1550-1700, 77, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
Univ. of Calif. Press, 1943. 
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pious and conservative Alexei withdrew as _ punish- 
ment to the (not inopportunely) sacrilegious and 
rebellious English in 1646. It was, in all probability, 
members of this English company, that had, from early 
in the century, brought into Russia a good proportion 
of that tobacco which brought upon the weed the 
censures of the spiritual and the strictures of the 
temporal authority. On the eve of the general ban 
of 1634, the trade had become significant enough for 
the Czar to grant a monopoly “to se[veral] particular 
persons to import & sel tobacco” to the annoyance of 
English traders. In 1633 Charles I wrote Czar 
Michael that the English merchants and factors were 
“dayly wronged & oppressed by your Officers, Ministers 
& subjects,” particularly by the tobacco patentees and 
czarist officials who “by their rigorous searching of al 
boats & sleds that co[me] laden w their goods 
betwixt Archangel & Mosco, both hinder their trade & 
imbezel their goods.”*® Further diplomatic interces- 
sion was necessitated by the plight of an apparently im- 
portant English merchant in Russia, one Cartwright. 
He was paid for some goods sold to the Russian 
Government in tobacco, but forbidden to sell the same 
outside the country. When he sold the tobacco to 
the ambassador of Holstein, who shipped it for Persia, 
it was confiscated by the Czar. This led to an ex- 
tended diplomatic exchange stretching from 1636 to 
1641, during which not only the King of England 
but also the King of Denmark and the Queen of 
Sweden interceded for Cartwright. The tobacco had 
rotted long before the English Civil War brought an 
end to this inconclusive exchange.’ 

The diplomatic and commercial involvements of 
Charles I’s time did not result in the development of 
any Anglo-Russian tobacco trade. The Russian mar- 
ket remained for English tobacco, as for most English 
exports, a remote, unrealizable possibility, in a land 





6PRO S.P.91/2 ff. 240-241 Charles I to Alexei, 1633. 

7 Lubimenko, Inna, Les relations commerciales et politiques 
de l’Angleterre avec la Russie avant Pierre le grand, 100-101 
& n., Paris, Champion, 1933. This is almost the only scholarly 
work on Anglo-Russian relations in the pre-Petrine seventeenth 
century except for Ghberg, Arne, Russia and the world market 
in the seventeenth century, Scandinavian Econ. Hist. Rev. 3: 
123-162, 1955. By contrast there is an extensive literature 
for the sixteenth century, the most recent of which is Willan, 
T. S., The early history of the Russia Company, 1553-1603, 
Manchester, Manchester Univ. Press, 1956; and the important 
related work of Walter Kirchner: Le commencement des 
relations économiques entre la France et la Russie, Revue 
historique 202: 161-183, 1949; Die Bedeutung Narwas in 
XVI. Jahrhundert, Historische Zeitschrift 172: 265-284, 1951; 
The rise of the Baltic question (University of Delaware 
monograph no. 3), Newark, Del., 1954. On these, v. Jeannin,~ 
Pierre, L’économie francaise du XVI* siécle et le marché 
russe, Annales: économies, sociétés, civilisations 9: 23-43, 
1954. Cf. also Lipson, Ephraim, The economic history of Eng- 
land, 3rd ed., 2: 326-334, 3 v., London, A.&C. Black, 1943, esp. 
331; and Scott, William Robert, The constitution and finance of 
English, Scottish and Irish joint-stock companies to 1720 2: 
65-67, 3 v., Cambridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1910-1912. 
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half unknown, half forgotten. The five decades after 
1646 witnessed the nadir of Anglo-Russian trade. 
(The case of tobacco was particularly striking, for a 
trifling shipment of 1,142 lbs. in 1679 is the only 
surviving recorded export of tobacco from England 
to Russia before 1695.)* But the seas were not empty. 
German and particularly Dutch vessels filled the road 
at Archangel. Thus, what little tobacco did get into 
Russia went in Dutch bottoms. Sir George Downing 
declared in a House of Commons debate on 7 Novem- 
ber, 1670, that the Dutch exported great quantities of 
their native tobacco “to Muscovy, and Northwards, 
wrapping it up in our Virginia leaves.”*° This, of 
course, fits in with the general domination by the 
Dutch of the northern tobacco market in these years 
noted in the previous chapter. 

During these years of prohibition, the knowledge of 
tobacco did not in any way decline in Russia. Quite 
the contrary, it seems to have spread from court and 
foreign circles to ever increasing sections of the 
population, particularly under the milder restraint of 
Alexei’s son Theodore III (1676-1682). Even before 
Theodore’s time, the Englishmen who accompanied 
the Earl of Carlisle on his embassy to Moscow in 1663- 
1664 found an active demand for tobacco and a most 
striking method devised for its consumption : 


Although Tobacco be forbidden in this Country with great 
severity, yet there were some of the [English] Ambas- 
sadors Servants who drove a private Trade with it in this 
town, and that with so much advantage, that sometimes 
they sold the most ordinarie tobacco (which cost them in 
London not above nine pence or ten pence the pound) for 
fifteen shillings the pound to the Moscovites, who stole 
to them with great secrecy to buy it. It is a Commodity 
they love so well in those parts, that if they want 
mony they will truck their shirts for tobacco: which they 
take so brutishly that I was almost frighted to see such of 
them as waited on the Ambassador smoaking it when they 
had opportunity. Instead of Pipes they have an engine 
made of a Cows horn, in the middle of which they pierce a 
hole and therein place the Vessel which holds their tobacco. 
The Vessel is commonly made of wood, very wide and 
indifferently deep, which when they have filled with 
tobacco, they put water into the horn to temper the 
smoak; then they lighten their pipe with a firebrand, and 
suck the smoak thorough [sic] the horn with such greedi- 
ness, that they make not above two sucks of a pipe; and 
when they whiffe it out of their mouths, they raise such a 
cloud that it hides all their face; and immediatly after 
they fall drunk upon the ground. Five or six of them 
one after another have I seen tumbling in this manner, and 


8 Gray, Stanley, and Vertrees Judson Wyckoff, The inter- 
national tobacco trade in the seventeenth century, Southern 
Econ. Jour. 7: 8-9 & n. 21, 1940. 

9 Cf. Lubimenko, Inna, The struggle of the Dutch with the 
English for the Russian market in the seventeenth century, 
Royal Hist. Soc. Trans., 4th ser., 7: 27-51, 1924; Les Re- 
lations commerciales; Van Brakel, S., Statistische en andere 
gegevens betreffende onzen handel en scheepvaart op Rusland 
gedurende de 18° eeuw, Bijdragen en mededeelingen van het 


historisch genootschap (gevestigd te Utrecht) 34: 394, 1913. 
10 Grey, Anchitell, Debates of the House of Commons, from 
the year 1667 to the year 1694 1: 286, 10 v., 


London, 1763. 
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so drunk that they had scarce time to give their Com- 
panions theis [sic = their] pipes, and for half a quarter of 
an hour they will ly in this pickle as insensible as if they 
had the falling sickness. But as soon as they begin to 
revive, and the smoak of the tobacco hath had its operation, 
they leap up in an instant one after another more brisk 
and lively than they were before, pronouncing it a most 
admirable invention for purging the head." 


The pernicious and illicit habit continued to spread. 
In the last years of Theodore’s reign, the patriarch 
Joachim became particularly disturbed “by signs of 
approaching changes in . . . kaftans, beards, and to- 
bacco.” 12, Nor did tobacco smoking decline under 
the Regent Sophia (1682-1689) and her favorite, the 
westernizer Basil Golitsyn.** Crull, writing in 1698, 
described from personal experience the situation some 
years earlier, before the Petrine reforms: 


Nevertheless, it [tobacco] is of late Years more frequently 
used, than ever it was before since the time of the Edict 
[of 1634], the Search being not now so strict against the 
Takers, nor the Punishment so rigorously executed. For- 
eigners having the Liberty to use it, makes the Muscovites 
often venture upon it in their Company... .' 


The final step in the emancipation of the Russian 
smoker from the inhibitions of his church came in the 
reign of Peter the Great (1689-1725) who, despite 
conservative church support for his coup was prepared 
in this as in so many similar matters to westernize. In 
this he could not have been uninfluenced by the knowl- 
edge that a legitimate trade in tobacco, properly taxed, 
could be made to provide a most lucrative branch of 
the state’s revenues. He waited, however, until he 
felt secure enough to defy church opinion.*® The 
legalization of the use of and trade in tobacco had been 
in the air in Sophia’s time, but nothing then came of 
it.° The first tentative step seems to have been taken 


11 Miege, Guy, A relation of three embassies from his sacred 
majestie Charles II to the great duke of Muscovie.... by 
the .:. . earle of Carlisle in the years 1663 & 1664, 101- 102, 
London, 1669. 

12 Palmer, William, The patriarch and the czar 6: 1536, 6 v., 
London, 1871-1876. 

13 Frederiksen, O. J., Virginia tobacco in Russia under 
Peter the great, The Slavonic and East European Rev. 21: 40, 
1943. 

14 Crull, State of Muscovy, 146. 

15 To Voltaire, the tobacco contract was attractive to Peter 
precisely because it enabled him to assert both his intellectual 
independence of and absolute control over the church. Voltaire, 
CEuvres complétes 27: 148, 487-488. It is certain that Peter’s 
courtiers regarded tobacco as a major symbol of their intel- 
lectual emancipation and for this reason used it prominently 
in their bacchanalian mock religious ceremonies. The clergy 
for their part regarded the introduction of tobacco as one of 
the most sinister of Peter’s innovations. “‘What sort of a 
tsar have we now,’ they said, ‘to let in that accursed tobacco? 
The present popes are wolves, outragers of the Church of 
God; the popes and the people of other orders smoke tobacco, 
and then receive the antidoron.’” Palmer, Patriarch and 
czar 6: 1558-1559, 1561-1562. 

16 BM Add.MS.41,842 ff. 154-155 Gordon to Middleton, 25 
Jan., 1687. 
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in 1695 when some sort of very limited tobacco mo- 
nopoly was granted on farm to General Patrick Gordon, 
a Scot in the Czar’s service.’ <A similar (if not the 
same) privilege was granted to Jakob Bryus (i.e., 
James Bruce, also a Scot, a colonel of engineers in 
Peter’s service who subsequently accompanied him to 
Holland and England) from whom it was transferred 
to a Dutch merchant, Thomas von de Bracht (also 
called Fadenbracht in Russia and Fathomreckt in Eng- 
land). This last grant we know to have been a per- 
mission to import tobacco at Archangel and to sell it 
there and in the foreign suburbs at Moscow. 

The final and complete break with the past came on 
1 February, 1697, when Peter the Great, shortly 
before leaving on his celebrated western tour, issued a 
ukase permitting the open sale and consumption of 
tobacco in all his dominions. In the preamble, the Czar 
declared that he had been moved to this step by the 
wide use of and ubiquitous secret trade in the weed. 
It was brought in, he had learned, from Cherkass 
(Circassia, not the modern Circassia but rather the 
land of the Don Cossacks), from Poland, from the 
Swedish lands and from overseas via Archangel. It 
paid no duty, it was sold in towns with the knowledge 
and connivance of the military commanders and was 
consumed in homes of every station. Henceforth the 
state was to share in this lucrative trade. New and 
very high import duties were set up varying with the 
quality of the leaf imported: for the superior Virginia 
and Dutch Canaster, 15 kopecks per pound; for the 
thin or Polish leaf brought in from the Swedish ter- 
ritories, 10 kopecks per pound ; for the inferior Cherkass 
leaf and rolled tobacco (grown in the Czar’s extra- 
Russian domains), 5 kopecks per pound. The tax 
exemption of von de Bracht was confirmed for the 
year ending 1 December, 1697, after which the trade 
would be a state monopoly in Russia. Meanwhile, by 
this and a later ukase of April, 1697, a nation-wide 
tobacco distribution apparatus was set under one 
Martin Bogdanov, called Orlenok. Merchants and 
tradesmen were to be appointed under Orlenok to set 
up licensed “smoking rooms” in taverns all over the 
Czar’s dominions. Until 1 December, 1697, Orlenok 
and his subcontractors were permitted (parallel to von 
de Bracht) to trade without the payment of any duties 
‘to compensate them for the expense of setting up 
“smoking rooms” etc. In the next year (1 December, 


17 Tagebuch des Generals Patrick Gordon, ed. Obolenski, 
M. A., and M. C. Posselt, 2: 507, 727-728, 3 v., Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, 1849-1852. Gordon's passage is ambiguous. 
His exact words were: “Agreed to pay 3000 Rubles yearly 
for the monopoly of Tobacco.” Posselt, the editor, describing 
this as “ein besonderes historisches Faktum,” explored its 
ambiguous meaning at some length. From Gordon’s usage, it 
can only mean that he, Gordon, agreed, etc. From the 
reference in the preceding footnote, it is apparent that Gordon 
had been working for this grant since 1686. The scope of the 
grant is not known, though the smallness of the sum involved 
would suggest that the privilege granted was limited in scope. 
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1697-1 December, 1698) they were to act as exclusive 
farmers of the state monopoly and pay full duty. For 
the third year (1698-1699), it was intended to offer 
the monopoly to the highest bidder. Elaborate regula- 
tions were established for the security of the new 
revenue, the whole being put under the awesome super- 
vision of the Preobrezhenskie Prikaz (secret police 
office) headed by Prince Felix Romodanovskii.** 
Long before Peter’s edicts, however, Englishmen 
had been dreaming of a boundless market for the 
tobacco of Virginia and Maryland in the vast unknown 
interior of Russia. These dreams had become all the 
more feverish since 1660, as the production of tobacco 
in the American colonies increased mightily and the 
price plumeted.*® Bitter complaints reached Whitehall 
from the suffering planters reinforced by reports of 
riot and other extreme manifestations of discontent. 
It was difficult for the government to ignore these re- 
ports in the generation that experienced Bacon’s Re- 
bellion.2® Nor were the statesmen of that generation 
inclined to forget the useful product that brought some 
little relief to the hard pressed Treasury of Charles I1.*? 
The possibility of Russia as a vent for the surplus 
tobacco of the English colonies was not brought to 
the attention of those in power till 1676, the year of 
the death of the conservative anti-nicotinist Alexei. 
On other occasions in the preceding ten years, when 
the government had asked the Russia Company for 
grievances and requests to be mentioned in letters to 
the Czar or in instructions to envoys sent on temporary 
missions, nothing had been said about tobacco.?* In 
1676 the government, contemplating sending an ambas- 
sador to Russia to console the new Czar and congratu- 
late him on his accession, once again consulted the 
Russia Company about its lost privileges, its current 
difficulties and the advantages possibly obtainable for it 
through such an embassy. As neither the government 
nor the company was prepared to pay for the cost of 
an embassy, one of the company, John Hebdon, who 
was planning to go to Russia in any event that winter 
on his own affairs, offered to go as ambassador at his 


18 Bogoslovskii, Petr I 2: 285-289, 342-343. Orlenok’s 
monopoly was confined to Russia proper and did not extend 
to the Ukraine or Cossack lands. A _ subsequent ukase of 
23 June, 1697, excluded his agents from the interior rural 
areas subject to the Siberian prikaz. Cf. also Nikiforow, L. N., 
Russisch-englische Beziehungen unter Peter I, transl. Wolfgang 
Miller, 55 n. 27, Weimar, H. Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1954; 
Pis’ma 1: no. 215 and note; Frederiksen, Tobacco in Russia, 
41. Reference is also made to a decree of 11 July, 1698, re- 
voking all ukases against the use of tobacco. Gordon, Tagebuch 
2: 728-729. 

19 See above pp. 5-6. 

20 Cf. Gray, Lewis Cecil, History of agriculture in the south- 
ern United States to 1860 1: 264-267, 2 v., Washington, 
Carnegie Inst. of Washington, 1933. 

21 Price, Jacob M., The tobacco trade and the treasury, 1685- 
1” 3, 1-23 (unpubl. thesis, Harvard, 1954). 

22 RCCM MI pp. 1, 47, 16, 26, 30-31, 85. 
S.P.91/3. 
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own expense.** To him the cost seemed trifling com- 
pared to the commercial advantages now to be expected. 
The new Czar Theodore was only fourteen and was 
surrounded by persons pursuing their own interests 
from whom concessions might be obtained. For ex- 
ample, he insisted, 


itt is possible to gett such a pattent Granted to yo". Subjects 
for y® furnishing that Country with Tobacco paying the 
Emperor a Considerable Sume Yearely; w:*" Country . 
[may] Vent Vaste Quantetyes of Tobacco and will much 
advance y® Interest of Your Mat’* Planta¢ons and will in- 
crease Your Ma:«s Customes. 

Hebdon of course knew that the consumption of this 
“forbidden, Curst Yearbe” was contrary to Russian 
civil and “Canonecall Law,” but had learned “by a 
private correspondence the p™end Government [have] 
found a way to cleare y‘ screwpell of Conscience and 
doe finde itt is more for advange [sic] of themselves 
& y® Emperor, to grant a Pattent for y® same, ffor they 
find y‘ their subjects spend great Quantetyes of To- 
bacco w:*" is brought in by stellt.” He had been in 
the country before and claimed to know all the right 
people at court and would not have ventured such a 
suggestion “without some priuate Incouragem:* by 
those in whose power itt lyes to grant.” *# 

In a later, more modest proposal, Hebdon dropped 
the request for the embassy, asking only royal permis- 
sion “to mediate w. the Empero™. of Russia” for an 
exclusive monopoly for certain English subjects to 
import and sell tobacco in Russia. The Czar was to 
be offered £10,000 per annum. The King of England 
was offered the dazzling prospect of a trade so great 
as to employ 300 vessels per year.** 

In the event, Hebdon went to Russia as royal and 
company “agent,” but there is no mention of tobacco 
in his instructions from either employer.** Though 
nothing came of his proposals, they are nonetheless 
worthy of some attention. For one thing, they reveal 
that an experienced English resident in Moscow re- 
garded the tobacco ban as something that could be 
circumvented after the death of Alexei. Secondly, 
they anticipate by a generation the essential parts of 
the contract of 1698. Thirdly, they reveal that Hebdon 
had little hope of doing anything in Moscow without 


*3RCCM MI pp. 126-130; PRO C.0.391/1 pp. 200-201; 
C.0.388/1 ff. 156-157. The Russia Company had paid the 
expenses of the missions to Russia of the Earl of Carlisle 
in 1663 and of Sir John Hebdon (father of this John Hebdon) 
in 1667. 

24 PRO S.P.91/3 ff. 206-207; another version on ff. 243-244. 
Hebdon also mentioned the possibility of contracting for hemp, 
tar, masts, and cable-yarn, valuable return cargoes so necessary 
for the Royal Navy. English hopes for tobacco and naval 
stores were in the next two generations to be inextricably 
intertwined. 

25 Jbid., ff. 225-226; another version on ff. 227-228. Cf. 
Lubimenko, Relations commerciales, 264 & n. 

26 PRO S.P.91/3 ff. 210-212, 217-218. Both dated 16 Sept., 
1676. Cf. C.0.391/3 p. 87 for further complaints about dif- 
ficulties in the Russian trade, 1679. 
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the diplomatic support of the English Government. 
This last consideration was to remain a constant in the 
entire history of the Anglo-Russian tobacco trade. 

Hebdon’s scheme was stillborn, but the Russian 
hope lingered on with the distress in Virginia that 
fed it. In November, 1681, there arrived in London, 
Peter Ivanovich Potemkin, a special ambassador sent in 
the name of the Czar to announce to Charles II the 
peace recently made between the Russians and the 
Poles. On 29 November, 1681, William Blathwayt, 
undersecretary to the Earl of Conway, Secretary of 
State for the Northern Department, wrote to the 
governor of the Muscovy Company inviting the com- 
pany “to offer such Proposalls as you and they shall 
think most conducing to the encouragment of Trade 
and recovery of y® Priuiledges formerly enjoyed by 
the English [in Russia].”*7 The company gave the 
matter some attention and sent a large delegation to 
the Lords of Trade with many documents. Signifi- 
cantly, there is no evidence that they mentioned tobacco 
in their solicitation.2* Nevertheless, on 15 December, 
1681, when the matter was before the Lords of Trade, 
Lord Culpeper, Governor of troubled Virginia, now 
returned to England, appeared to urge the committee 
“to find some way of opening a trade for tobacco within 
the Emperor’s dominions.” He explained that it was 
“of the greatest consequence for relieving the Poverty 
of Virginia occasioned by y* quantity of Tobacco too 
great for y* present Markets.” The Muscovy Com- 
pany, when questioned about this proposal, 


represented the same as extreamly advantageous to their 
Trade, but very difficult to be brought to pass that Com- 
modity being not only forbidden by y® secular but by y® 
Ecclesiastical Law itself and are therefore of Opinion that 
is only proper for the Sollicitation of a Minister to be 
sent by y’. Maj:*¥ to that Court, 


who might convince the Czar of the revenue to be 
derived from tobacco. It added further “that the 
Patriarch and Favorites of the Czar must bee perswaded 
by fitting arguments to bring it to pass that Tobacco 
may be vs’'d ... in that Country.” The Lords of 
Trade agreed fully with the arguments of Lord Culpeper 
and the Muscovy Company but in their report to the 
King of 15 December, 1681, recommended only 


that it may be necessary when y:* Maj:‘¥ shal think fit to 
send an Ambass*. or other Minister thither, that it be a 
principal point of his Message & Instructions to procure if 
it be possible that Allowance of Tobacco within those 
Dominions for y® effecting whereof it will be requisite that 
he do not only lay the same before the Czar as a means 
to advance his Treasure by y® Imposition this Comodity. 
will easily bear, but that he apply Himself also to the 
Ministers of that Court and to the Patriarch with all fitting 
Arguments to induce thereby a Compliance herein. 


The report was read in Council on 16 December when 
“it was ordered that it should be further considered.” 


27 PRO S.P.104/119 pp. 22, 29-30. 
28 RCCM MI pp. 224-226. 
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In the event, nothing came of Culpeper’s proposal. 
Charles II’s finances in the last years of his reign 
could hardly bear an embassy to Moscow when not 
absolutely needed for reasons of state,?® and without 
an embassy the affair was too delicate for long distance 
diplomacy. Thus, there was no mention of tobacco in 
the letter on grievances which the Muscovy Company 
eventually obtained from the King to the Czar in April, 
1682.°° When, a few months later, another envoy 
arrived to announce the death of Theodore and the 
accession of the brother Czars, Ivan and Peter, no 
commercial questions were raised.** 

Thus, as early as 1681, the English Government 
clearly understood the economic potentiality of the 
Russian tobacco market and realized that caly diplo- 
matic steps would ever open it to its subjects. All that 
was wanting was a convenient opportunity for such 
steps. For a moment, it appeared that the opportunity 
had arrived in 1686. Courtesy made it appropriate 
for James II to send a special envoy or ambassador to 
the two Czars notifying them of the death of his brother 
and of his own accession. Glowing letters in August, 
1686, from Colonel (shortly General) Patrick Gordon, 
the Scots officer in the Czars’ service, suggesting what 
practical benefits might «ise from such an embassy, 
seem to have persuaded the government to act. Gordon 
was accordingly notified that he himself would be 
named envoy.*? However, he could not obtain his 
release from the Czar’s service, since his presence was 
allegedly needed in the war against the Turks, and so 
was unable to assume his newly proffered dignity.** 
When the affair seemed most likely to go through, the 
Muscovy Company was approached by the Earl of 
Middleton, Secretary of State for the Northern De- 
partment, for points to be included in the new envoy’s 
instructions. Though the company on 10 November, 
1686, specifically instructed its committee “to consider 
. .. particularly whether it may not be proper to 
insert something for y® obteyning Liberty to Import 
Tobacco,” there is no evidence that the committee in 
fact did so.** Gordon, however, was not so inhibited. 


29 PRO C.O.1/47/108,109 ff. 276-278; C.0.389/11 pp. 290- 
292; C.0.391/3 pp. 324-325. An interesting aspect of this 
exchange was the prominence given to fiscal considerations. 
In their report, the Lords of Trade not only referred to the 
fiscal interest of the Czar in the tobacco proposal, but also 
reminded the King that the proposal would “exceedingly 
encrease y:” Majesty’s Custome in England.” It must be 
remembered that from 1660 to 1723 Yd. per lb. of the duties 
paid on the importation of tobacco into England were re- 
tained by the crown at exportation. This, of course, created 
a substantial crown interest in the health of the entrepot trade. 

30 RCCM MI pp. 231-232; PRO S.P.104/119 pp. 32-38. 

31 PRO S.P.104/119 pp. 39-43. 

32 BM Add.MS.41,842 ff. 148-149 Gordon to Middleton, 
Moscow, 17 September, 1686; Add.MS.41,823 f. 89v. Middleton 
to Gordon, 25 Oct., 1686. 

883 BM Add.MS.41,842 ff. 150-153 Gordon to Middleton, 
Moscow, 3 December, 1686; 7 January, 1686/7. 

34 RCCM M2 pp. 77-79. 
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Although neither his instructions nor his full cor- 
respondence with Middleton have survived, it is clear 
from the scraps we have that Gordon rated the tobacco 
affair high among his proposed assignments. It could, 
however, only be handled by a regular envoy and with 
the greatest delicacy. When the Russians sent a rather 
modest official to England in 1687 as special envoy to 
announce a new peace with the Poles, Gordon warned 
Middleton that 


because their Envoyes here have a very narrow circum- 
scribed power, and are scarse allowed to make a relation 
of any thing, which they have not in their instructions, 

. it will not be very proper to proceed to any particulars 
with him, such as the importing of Tobacco; for that 
would make a great noise beforehand, and business must 
be first here prepared befor any thing of such nature can 
be notioned. . . .*° 


Gordon subsequently raised the tobacco question pri- 
vately but found it “will not forward.” ** 

The real opportunity did not come till after the 
beginning of the sole rule of Peter I, with his legaliza- 
tion of tobacco and his trip to the west. Even before 
the voyage and the decree of February, 1697, however, 
Peter’s intention was clear. There were, of course, 
the earlier limited grants in 1695-1696 to Patrick 
Gordon, James Bruce, and Thomas von de Bracht. 
It was probably the news of von de Bracht’s contract 
that reawakened the old dreams of a Russian tobacco 
market in England. During 1695-1697, some trifling 
quantities of tobacco were being sent from England to 
Russia ; ** the bulk of Russian imports, however, prob- 
ably came from Holland for whose trade no statistics 
are available. Far more stirring, though, was the news 
of Peter’s impending visit to the west with its prospect 
of a meeting between the Czar and William III. As 
the Czar moved westward from the court of Branden- 
burg towards Holland, his progress was followed day 
by day by numerous English diplomatic correspond- 
ents.*° On 25 July, on his own initiative, that most 
experienced public servant, William Blathwayt, now 
secretary in attendance on William III in Holland, 
wrote to Secretary Trumbull in London of the Czar’s 
impending visit to the King and “whether we may 
not hope to Obtain Some Advantage in Trade or at 
least the Restoring Our Former Priviledges from the 
good Nature of the Czar, when We shall have made 
much of him.” For the present Blathwayt asked that 


35 BM Add.MS.41,842 ff. 154-155 Gordon to Middleton, 25 
January, 1686/7. Cf. ff. 156-157 same to same [3], 26 July, 
1687; ff. 171-176, 189-192; and PRO S.P.104/119 pp. 81-84, 
88, 90, 94-97. 

36 BM Add.MS.41,842 ff. 159-160 Gordon to S. Meverell, 
to Middleton, Moscow, 16 September, 1687. Meverell was 
treasurer of the Russia Company but close to Gordon. 

37 PRO C.0.388/6/B.38. The figures were 4,297 Ibs. in 
1695, 1,260 Ibs. in 1696 and 315 Ibs. in 1697. 

38 E.g., cf. BM Add.MS.22,031 ff. 18-27 (Blathwayt’s jour- 
nal) ; Add.MS.28,899 ff. 253, 406, 408, 414, 428 (letters to 
John Ellis, undersecretary of state). 
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“the [Muscovy] Merc. would send Me a State or 
Mem". of what They Desire for the Advantage of 
Their Trade in those Parts. I will Endeavour to 
Negotiate further w. the Czar if there shall be any 
good Opportunity for it.” (Privately, Blathwayt was 
already fully cognizant of the tobacco possibilities. )** 
Sir William Trumbull immediately brought the matter 
to the attention of the Lords Justices and had his sec- 
retary write to the Board of Trade for information and 
advice.*° 

On 2 August the Board of Trade discussed the 
Russian affair and ordered its secretary to write to 
Sir John Woolfe, Sheriff of London and major figure 
in the old Muscovy Company, desiring his presence at 
the board to discuss the company’s affairs.** On the 
fourth, Sir John and his brother Philip Woolfe ap- 
peared before the board and informed it of the unhappy 
history of the Muscovy Company since its privileges 
had been revoked in 1646 and of its present condition: 


They are now upon the same Foot as all other Strangers 
paying about four or five p’ cent Customs, which is not a 
thing very considerable in that Trade. And they have not 
liberty to go up to Mosco without particular Licence, 
which costs money. 

The Restauration of these Priviledges would be a great 
incouragement to them in the carrying on of that Trade. 
But above all a Liberty of Importation of Tobacco would 
be one of the most advantageous things that can be imagind 
for England. And the most likely way to obtain that 
Liberty may be by submitting to a Considerable Custom, 
which that Commodity would well enough bear in that 
Country. It is also y® more to be hoped that such a thing 
may be now obtained, because the present Emperor hath 
lately granted the Sole Privilege of Importing Tobacco 
thither, to a Dutchman (one Thomas Fadomrecht) for 
one year.*? 


Although Woolfe submitted at the board’s request a 
full account of the various privileges lost by the com- 
pany,** it is obvious from the above exchange that his 
society was much more interested in using the Czar’s 
visit to acquire a new tobacco privilege rather than 
to recover its ancient and not too valuable special 
privileges. 


39 BM Add.MS.37,992 ff. 193v-194 Blathwayt to Trumbull, 
25 July/4 Aug., 1697. Cf. f. 173 to Shrewsbury, same date. 
Cf. f. 196 for Blathwayt’s initiative in this; and Huntington 
Library Ellesmere MS. 9735 Blathwayt to Bridgwater, Loo, 
2/12 Aug., 1697. It is possible that the first suggestion for 
the Russian scheme at this time came from Bristol. In a 
letter which can probably be dated July, 1697, Robert Henley 
wrote from Bristol to Secretary Blathwayt, “Wee long for 
the good newes of an hon’ble peace, & yt y® Zhar of Mus- 
covy is conuinced of y*. necessity of taking Tobaccoe & y‘. 
without it, its impossible to make Long Voyages at Sea any 
wher.” Southwell MSS. (Bil1154), Bristol Central Library. 

40 Cal.S.P.Dom.,1697, 278 (Lords justices minute of 30 
July, 1697 os.); PRO C.0.388/6/B.14, C.0.389/15 p. 179, 
J. Tucker to Wm. Popple (secretary to Board of Trade), 31 
July, 1697. 

41 PRO C.0.391/10 pp. 178-179, 181. 

42 Tbid., pp. 181-183 (4 Aug., 1697). 

43 [bid., pp. 186-187 (6 Aug., 1697) ; C.0.388/6/B.15; RCCM 
M2 p. 210. 
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Sir William Trumbull, quite sympathetic towards 
Blathwayt’s idea of approaching the Czar, informed 
him on 6 August of the Russia Company’s general 
attitude and of its special interest in tobacco. 


. this they rather desire because they say some Dutch- 
men have obtained a privilege of carrying tobacco into 
Muscovy for one year duty free, and they believe it would 
be a great prejudice to them and this nation to be wholly 
excluded from that trade, as now they are, and they do not 
doubt but they shall have a good share in so beneficial a 
commerce if once they are admitted to it, by reason our 
tobacco is much better than any the Dutch have, unless 
they buy it from us.‘ 


The Lords Justices (the pro-regents in the absence 
of William III in Holland) also concerned themselves 
in the matter, requesting from the Board of Trade on 
6 and 7 August a general report on their investigations 
and recommendations.*® In its prompt report of 10 
August, the board, though disappointed in the meager 
information supplied, still reflected the general attitude 
of the Russia Company with whom alone thus far it 
seems to have been in contact. First, the board recom- 
mended, the diplomats might try for “a Generall Resti- 
tution of all those former priviledges.” If that should 
prove unobtainable, it gave next priority to “an Exemp- 
tion for Englishmen from Customes: Liberty to travel 
to, and to reside and Trade in what places they think 
fitt, As also to transport their goods to and from Persia, 
and other places Customs free through the Russian 
Empire.” And “if this also should be refused, then 
a Diminution of Customs, by reducing them to one 
half” or two-thirds. In the last resort, 


if it should so happen . .. that no manner of priviledge 
can be obtained for the English above other Strangers, An 
assurance however that in times to come, no strangers 
shall ever be preferred before them, but that they shall 
be intituled to whatsoever priviledges may at any time 
hereafter be granted to others [i.e., a most favored nation 
status], is fit to be desired. 


Having finished with this somewhat formal and not 
too hopeful series of “demands,” the Board of Trade 
devoted the rest of its report to another and more 
hopeful “head, which (whether anything before men- 
tioned be obtained or no) we conceive of great im- 
portance to be insisted upon” : 


Viz That all possible Endeavours may be used to procure a 
Permission for his Majesty’s Subjects to import Tobacco 
into that Country. The extent of those Territories, the 
Number of the people, And their passionate love of Tobacco 
being such, That a free use of it there, and liberty to im- 
port it, would be of very great advantage to his Majesty & 
this Kingdom. 


44 Manuscripts of the Marquess of Downshire at Easthamp- 
stead Park, Berks, (H.M.C.75), 1: 755-756, 4 v., London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1924-1942; shorter version in Manu- 
scripts of the Marquess of Bath at Longleat, Wilts, (H.M.C.58), 
3: 148, 3 v., London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1904-1908. 
Trumbull to Blathwayt, Whitehall, 6/16 August, 1697. 

45 Cal.S.P.Dom.,1697, 291-292; PRO C.0.388/6/B.16; C.O. 
389/15 p. 179; C.0.391/10 pp. 186-187. 
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And this proposition ... may not at this time be al- 
together unseasonable; First because We are informed that 
such a permission has been lately granted there to one 
Thomas Fathomreckt for the importation of Tobacco dur- 
ing one yeare, which seems to us to agree that there is al- 
ready some allowance for the use of it: And in the next 
place we believe the Ministers of that Emperour may be 
made sensible of the great usefulnesse of Tobacco to 
Soldiers in the fatigues and hardships of War, especially in 
a Cold Country; ...And... We humbly conceive it 
also not improper to suggest to them the great advancem' 
to be made in that Emperour’s Revenue by the Duties that 
may be laid upon that Commodity, which the Merchants 
in such Case will gladly submit unto; And... in case 
the restitution of all or any of the forementioned Heads 
of priviledges so often granted and ratified by the firmest 
sanctions of their Imperial Authority, should be refused; 
We humbly conceive that it may be very expedient to insist 
strongly upon this permission to import Tobacco as some 
sort of Equivalent for so many rights of such ancient 
Establishment. 

. . . If this permission can be obtained, tho even under a 
higher custome than is now laid upon other Goods, We 
humbly conceive it will tend more to the advantage of his 
Majesty, and of England, than an entire exemption in that 
Country from all other Customs whatsoever.*® 


li the Board of Trade’s hopes for the restoration of 
the Russia Company’s ancient privileges were some- 
what restrained, nothing could have been more un- 
inhibited than its espousal and advocacy of the tobacco 
alternative. The Lords Justices considered the report 
the very day it was made (10 August) and “Ordered 
that it be sent to Mr. Blathwayt for the King’s con- 
sideration, if he pleases to make use of the opportunity 
of the Czar’s coming into Holland, to procure for Eng- 
lish merchants some of the advantages proposed. . . .” *7 
It was immediately sent.** Before any action could be 
taken on it, however, it was joined in the mails by 
other correspondence that considerably widened the 
scope of the affair. 

Up to this point, the Russia Company had held the 
attention of the English Government alone. However, 
its intentions, particularly vis-a-vis tobacco, could no 
longer be kept secret.*® Once the matter came before 
the Board of Trade, where London merchants in gen- 
eral and Virginia merchants in particular had effective 
sources of information, the news was bound to get out. 
The Virginia merchants were not entirely ignorant of 


46 PRO C.0.389/15 pp. 188-189. Printed versions in Cal. 
S.P.Dom.,1697, 295-297, and Bath MSS. (H.M.C.58), 3: 149- 





151. See also PRO C.0.391/10 ff. 187-188, 189; and Hunting- 
ton Library Ellesmere MSS. 9736-9738. Cf. BM Sloane 
MS.2902 f. 5. 


47 Cal.$.P.Dom.,1697, 297-298. 

48 BM Add.MS.34,348 f. 61 Vernon to Blathwayt, Whitehall, 
10 Aug., 1697; cf. PRO C.0.388/6/B.19 Vernon to Popple, 
Whitehall, 11 Aug., 1697. 

49 The officers of the Russia Company did not bring the 
matter formally before the Court of Assistants till 18 Aug., 
1697, when a committee was appointed to attend Secretary 
Trumbull. On the nineteenth the whole Company wrote 
Trumbull for his assistance in the tobacco and other business. 
RCCM M2 pp. 212, 216. 
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Russia: they sometimes chartered their ships for that 
trade.*° The previous winter, tobacco had been men- 
tioned several times in House of Commons committee 
hearings on the Russia Company.** 

Thus, it-is without surprise that we find fifty-four 
persons styling themselves inhabitants of and traders 
to Virginia and Maryland meeting in London on 
10 August and drawing up a petition to the King 
begging that “this favourable opportunity” might not 
be lost to make application to the Czar to remove the 
ban on the importation of tobacco into his dominions. 
(From this petition, as well as from the report of, the 
Board of Trade of the same date, it would appear that 
although London had heard of von de Bracht’s contract, 
news had yet to arrive of Peter’s order of 1 February, 
1697.5°) The petitioners reviewed the oft-recited 
benefits of the tobacco trade to the kingdom in keeping 
the inhabitants of the tobacco colonies from turning to 
woolen and other manufactures, in encouraging the 
building of ships and the breeding up of seamen and, 
last but not least, in increasing the King’s revenue. 
The petition was signed by one or two prominent 
Virginians then in London (e.g. William Byrd II) but 
primarily by the trade, headed by the great London 
tobacco merchant, Micajah Perry, his son Richard 
Perry, their partner Thomas Lane and other prominent 
London Virginia merchants, such as Robert Bristow, 
Arthur North, Francis Lee, Thomas Corbin, etc. One 
exemplar of the petition was handed in at the Board 
of Trade where the petitioners were told by the secre- 
tary “that their Lordships had already been mindful 
of that business, and taken what care they could in it.’’ * 
Not to be thus rebuffed, the petitioners also sent over 
a delegation with another exemplar directly to the King 
at Loo in Holland. It went under cover of a letter 
to the King’s secretary Blathwayt whose assistance 
they solicited as “a patron of Virginia and Maryland” 
and to whom they explained the advantages of the new 
trade and expressed their fears lest the privilege granted 
to the Dutchman for one year might be “improved” 
into a monopoly.** 








50 When General Patrick Gordon accompanied the Czar to 
Archangel in 1694 for naval exercises, he noted that on 22 
July, 1694, the English ship Perry & Lane, 26 guns, Capt. 
Roddes, came to anchor off the port. Robertson, Joseph, ed., 
Passages from the diary of General Patrick Gordon of 
Auchleuchries A.D.1635-A.D.1699, 183, Aberdeen, 1859. Perry 
& Lane was one of the largest houses in the Virginia trade. Cf. 
Donnan, Elizabeth, Eighteenth-century English merchants: 
Micajah Perry, Jour. Econ. & Bus. Hist. 4: 70-98, 1931. 

51 PRO C.0.388/6/B.53. Cf. next chapter. 

52 There is no mention in any of the contemporary English 
sources of Peter’s order of 1 Feb., 1697. 

53 PRO C.0.391/10 p. 193; C.0.5/1309/25. None of the 
future contractors signed except John Cary, a great exporter, 
his son, Thomas Cary, and William Willis. 

54 Luttrell, Narcissus, A brief relation of state affairs from 
September 1678 to April 1714 4: 263, 6 v., Oxford, 1857; Bath 
MSS. (H.M.C.58) 3: 149; Huntington Library Blathwayt 
MS.65. Blathwayt was also plantations auditor. 
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At this early stage in the negotiations, the divided 
interest on the English side became apparent. The 
Virginia merchants of London, for their part, felt 
obliged to petition on their own, for it was in their 
interest to obtain the most open trade to Russia pos- 
sible. The Russia Company, for its part, seemed quite 
nervous. It had been attacked in Commons the previ- 
ous winter and did not quite trust the Board of Trade, 
though it had in Secretary Trumbull something of a 
friend for the moment. On 17 August, Trumbull wrote 
to Blathwayt that he had submitted the Russia Com- 
pany’s version of the tobacco scheme to the Board of 
Trade on his own initiative without instructions from 
the King or Lords Justices.°> On 24 August, he wrote 
again asking Blathwayt to oblige him and submit the 
Russia Company’s scheme to the King, even though 
irregularly transmitted and different from that sent by 
the Board of Trade.** 

Meanwhile, the Czar had arrived in Holland in 
August, 1697.57 On 16/26 August, in anticipation of 
his arrival at The Hague, the King at Dieren issued 
instructions to Lords Pembroke, Villiers, Lexington, 
and Sir Joseph Williamson, the English plenipotenti- 
aries at Ryswick, for welcoming the Czar and his am- 
bassadors upon their arrival at The Hague, “assuring 
them of Our great desire to Entertaine with the Czar 
a strict Freindship, and for that purpose to settle a 
Trade between his Subjects & Ours.” To this end, 
the ambassadors were instructed “to Desire from them, 
That the Priviledges formerly Enjoyd by Our subjects 
may be restored in Muscovy & the Dominions there- 
unto belonging with such a Liberty of mutual Trade 
between Our respective subjects as is mentioned in y® 
Papers herewith transmitted to You, Or the Czar shall 
be willing to grant conducing to y® same End.” ** There 
was no mention of tobacco in the royal instructions, 
though it was amply dealt with in the enclosed “Papers,” 
particularly the Board of Trade’s report of 10/20 
August received at Dieren that same day. Blathwayt 
particularly assured Secretary Trumbull that the am- 
bassadors “will be Furnisht w. all Papers & Mem". 
that shall come to My hands any ways Conducing w". 
the Benefitt of Our Trade w'. those Countrys & Par- 
ticularly for the Vending of Our Tobacco as is Pro- 
posed.” ** It was not, however, till 19/29 August that 


55 Downshire MSS. (H.M.C.75) 1: 761. 

56 Ibid, 1: 762. 

57 BM Add.MS.22,031 ff. 19 et seqg.; Add.MS.28,899 ff. 406- 
408, 414; Bantysh-Kamenskii, Dmitri Nikolaevich, Siécle de 
Pierre-le-grand, Traduit du russe, 30, Paris, 1826. 

58 PRO S.P.103/96; Bath MSS. (H.M.C.58) 3: 152-153. 

59 BM Add.MS.37,992 f. 194 Blathwayt to Trumbull, 16/26 
Aug., 1697; f. 176v. same to Vernon, same date. Not everyone 
on the English side was as enthusiastic about the Czar’s visit 
as Blathwayt. Villiers confessed to Shrewsbury, “I believe 
His Majesty heartily wishes the visit over, for what we hear 
His Moscovitish Majesty is but scurvy Company.” After 
witnessing “the Interview between these 2 great Princes . . . in 
a very dirty Tavern,” Villiers admitted that the Czar “seems 
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Blathwayt could acknowledge the receipt of the “petition 
to the King from the most considerable merchants of 
England [the Virginia traders] for the obtaining leave 
from the Czar that they may import tobacco into 
Muscovy.” He wrote immediately to Matthew Prior, 
secretary to the ambassadors at The Hague: 


His Majesty is very desirous that they be gratified, and 
has commanded me to send those papers to their Excel- 
lencies the Lords Ambassadors to make such use of them 
as of those already transmitted with His Majesty’s in- 
structions as their Excellencies shall be able, the matters 
proposed being of the greatest consequence to the trade 
of England.® 


Prior received these instructions, with the petition, etc. 
on 23 August/2 September, but it was not till 31 
August/10 September that he received from Blathwayt 
the papers that Trumbull had sent over in behalf of 
the Russia Company.** 

William III was apparently quite sincere in his solic- 
itude for the English (though opposed to the Dutch) 
tobacco trade. On 3/13 September, Matthew Prior 
was able to report, “The King has seen the Czar of 
Muscovy incognito at Utrecht. The immediate use we 
endeavour to make of him is that he would allow 
tobacco to be imported into his dominions... .”° On 
8 October n.s., Blathwayt too could report that 


Our ambassadors at the Hague have very full instructions 
to treat with the Czar and his ambassadors for the 
restoring our privileges in Muscovy and vending our 
tobacco through their vast dominions, which would be of 
the greatest importance to England and the plantations.®* 


Two weeks later, it was reported that the commercial 
negotiations were almost over, but that was premature 
at the least.** On 14/24 October, Matthew Prior sub- 
mitted to the secretary of the Russian ambassadors a 
formal memoir enumerating the ancient privileges it 
was hoped might be restored and the extension desired 
for the tobacco trade.® Thereafter, the negotiations 
seem to have languished. In “A Report concerning 
the General Trade of England” made by the Board of 
Trade to the King on 23 December, 1697, tobacco was 


to have the genius of a great prince, but he is at too great a 
distance for us to concern ourselves about him.” BM Add.MS. 
18,606 ff. 84v, 92 Villiers to Shrewsbury, Hague, 16 Aug., 13 
Sept., 1697 n.s. Cf. also f. 96v. A lesser functionary wrote, 

. wee... expect y® Emp’. & his Rabble here; our Embassy 
is instructed to treat with his abt our Russia Trade, but I 
scarce think they will make any thing of it.” Add.MS.28,900 
ff. 10-11. Delafaye (?) to Trumbull, 3 Sept., 1697 n-s. 

60 Bath MSS. (H.M.C.58) 3: 155. 

61 Jbid. 3: 157, 159-160. 

62 Jbid. 3: 160-161 M.Prior to Marquis of Winchester; cf. 
BM Add.MS.22,031 ff. 26v-27, Add.MS.28,900 ff. 39-40. 

63 Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland at Welbeck Abbey 
(H.M.C.29) 3(14th report, app. ii) : 589, 10 v., London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1891-1931. 

64 Jbid. 3: 590 George Follet to Robert Harley, London, 12 
Oct., 1697 o.s. 

65 Bath MSS. (H.M.C.58) 3: 181-182; Bogoslovskii, Petr / 
2: 289. 
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mentioned as one item in which the trade to Russia 
might be improved.® 

It may have been that the Russians were simply 
temporizing. This was the first experience in Russian 
diplomacy that this generation of English diplomats 
had had. It may also have been that interested influ- 
ences, both English and Dutch, were being brought to 
bear upon the Russians, encouraging them to hesitate. 
Most likely, though, once Peter decided to visit Eng- 
land, he preferred to postpone any decision until he 
could meet the contenders on their own ground, gauge 
their relative strength, set one against another and 
obtain the best possible terms for himself.*’ 

Peter came over to England with Menshikov in 
January, 1697/8, leaving behind in Holland Lefort, 
Voznitsyn, and most of the rest of his party, including 
some who had been engaged in the negotiations with 
the English ambassadors a few months before. How- 
ever, he was in London only a few days when an offer 
from a local mercantile group induced him to send over 
to Holland for his chancellor and second ambassador 
Golovin to assist him in diplomatic matters and to con- 
clude a monopoly contract for the introduction of Eng- 
lish tobacco into Russia. When Golovin expressed to 
Peter the religious objections to such a contract, Peter 
replied “qu’il mettra ordre a tout quand il sera de 
retour dans ses Etats.” ®* 

Meanwhile, each of the various English interested 
groups was astir. On 1 February 1697/8, the London 
merchants trading to Virginia and Maryland drew up a 
memorial to the Board of Trade reminding their lord- 
ships of what had transpired in Holland and pressing 
“that this favourable Oppertunity of y® Czars Presence 
may be made use of to procure” a liberty for all English 
subjects to send tobacco into the Czar’s dominions. 
The memorialists were represented before the board on 











66 PRO C.0.390/12 f. 144. 

67 As early as 2 October n.s., the Russian ambassadors were 
talking of going to England. BM Add.MS.28,900 f. 91 William- 
son to Ellis, Hague, 2 Oct., 1697 nus. 

68 BM Add.MS.28,900 ff. 364-365 Williamson to Ellis, Hague, 
21 Jan., 1697/8; The present condition of the Muscovite empire, 
till the year 1699, 62-63, London, 1699; Bantysh-Kamenskii, 
Pierre-le-grand, 30-31. There are many versions of this ex- 
change in eighteenth-century and later literature. According 
to Strype, it was not Golovin but Gilbert Heathcote, one of 
the contractors, who asked the question: . when Mr. 
Heathcote, . . . knowing how averse the Priests in Russia 
were to the taking of Tobacco, addrest to the Czar in high 
Dutch (at a meeting of the company with him in London) 
mentioning the same as like to prove some Impediment to the 
Trade in his Dominions; he replyed, He would do well enough 
with them, when he went home.” Stow, John, and John Strype, 
A survey of the cities of London and Westminister 5: 262, 
6 v. in 2, London, 1720. Repeated in Seymour, Robert [pseud. 
for John Mottley], A survey of the cities of London and 
Westminster 2: 425-426, 2 v., London, 1734. (Mottley was the 
author of a life of Peter. Cf. note 77.) This is perhaps the 
origin of Voltaire’s “Le czar prit les cent mille écus, et se 
chargea de faire fumer le clergé lui-méme.” Voltaire, Pierre 
le grand, 488. 
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the fourth by a delegation including Micajah Perry, 
leader of the import trade, and John Cary, the greatest 
London tobacco exporter. For their efforts they re- 
ceived only an account of what the board had already 
done, “So that it may be hoped something will be don 
in it.”®* Nor was the old Russia Company much 
more successful. In January it approached the English 
Government ;*° in February it approached the Czar 
directly with a request for some sort of tobacco mo- 
nopoly or import permit, but was turned aside with the 
oddly constitutional retort from Peter that he never 
decided such matters without consulting his council in 
Moscow.” 

This answer was just a ruse designed to allay the 
suspicions of the Russia Company and camouflage 
negotiations which the Czar had already in hand with 
the new group of merchants that approached him in 
January. Essential agreement on the terms of a con- 
tract seems to have been reached late in February, 
1697/8, for Lefort and the rest of Peter’s entourage 
in Holland had news of it by 1 March o.s. If it was 
“a good stroke of business” to Lefort, to Voznitsyn 
and the rest it was “so profitable and productive a 
matter” that they did not require Peter’s express com- 
mand to celebrate in true Russian fashion.7* News of 
the transaction did not get about in London till 2 April,”* 
while the contract itself was not signed till 12 April, 
1698, shortly before Peter’s departure from England. 
It did not provide the free trade desired by the Virginia 
merchants, nor did it grant any privileges to the old 
Russia Company. Instead the much sought after to- 
bacco monopoly was granted for a period of from two 
to seven years to Peregrine, Marquess of Carmarthen, 
“and his assigns.’ ** 

Peregrine Osborne, Marquess of Carmarthen, son 


68 PRO C.0.5/1309/36 ff. 130-131; C.0.391/10 pp. 417-418; 
Cal.S.P.Col.,AWI, 1697-1698, nos. 202, 203. The other signers 
of the memorial were Thomas Lane (Perry’s partner), Thomas 
Corbin, a prominent Virginia merchant, and Edward Haistwell, 
one of the group that eventually got the tobacco contract. 

70RCCM M2, pp. 215-217. 

71 BM Add.MS.30,000B f. 48 Bonnet to elector of Branden- 
burg, 22 Feb./4 Mar., 1697/8; Hoffman to Austrian Govern- 
ment, 25 Feb./7 Mar. cited in Bogoslovskii, Petr I 2: 338. 
There is no formal mention of an approach to the Czar in the 
company’s minutes till 8 April. RCCM M2 p. 229. 

72 Bogoslovskii, Petr J] 2: 338-339; Pis’ma 1: note to no. 
229; Frederiksen, Tobacco in Russia, 43. 

73 Luttrell, Brief relation 4: 363. Cf. Dawks’s News-Letter, 
no. 283 (9 Apr., 1698) ; Post Boy, no. 457 (7-9 April, 1698) ; 
Flying Post, no. 459 (17-21 Apr., 1698). 

74BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 82-85 for the English text of the 
contract. This and surrounding volumes contain the official 
and personal papers of Charles Whitworth, British envoy and 
ambassador to Moscow, 1704-1712. The Russian text is in 
Pis’ma 1: no. 234. Cf. Cal.S.P.Dom.,1698, 207: The formal 
exchange of signed contracts and translations was made at 
Amsterdam on 29 April, 1698, between the Czar’s ambassadors 
and the assignees of Carmarthen: William Scawen, Francis 
Stratford, Edmund Harrison, Nathaniel Gould and Edward 
Haistwell. Bogoslovskii, Petr I 2: 392-393. Cf. also BM 
Add.MS.30,000B ff. 101, 104v. 
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and heir of the first Duke of Leeds (the celebrated 
Danby), was an admiral of dubious distinction and less 
popularity. It was not to his elevated rank or station, 
however, that he owed the kind favors of the Czar, but 
rather to his good fortune in being selected by William 
III to meet Peter on his arrival in England and ac- 
company him during his stay in the country. Con- 
temporary reports of the Czar’s visit abound with 
references to the ubiquitous and hospitable Marquess.*® 
According to the account left by John Perry, an English 
sea captain in the Czar’s service, Peter, when ap- 
proached by a group of independent projectors for the 
tobacco contract agreed “upon Condition of being first 
licens’d by the Lord Marquess of Carmarthen; which 
he granted him, in return of the obliging Conversation 
he had receiv’d from him.” **® This explanation, vari- 
ously embellished, has been accepted by most later 
writers.*7 Though the contract was in the name of the 
Marquess, it was to be executed by his assignees, the 
admiral receiving, according to Perry, 5s. per hogshead 
(worth £1,500 in the third year of the contract) for his 
kind services.** These were rather choice pickings for 
a cashiered admiral out of favor with court, ministry, 
and public.” 

If Carmarthen then was just an intermediary, who 
were his assignees, the men who succeeded in pushing 
aside both the old Russia Company and the combined 
Virginia and Maryland trade of London? A detailed 
answer to this question is attempted in Part II of this 
chapter. Suffice it to say here that the “assigns” or 
persons who in the first instance procured the contract 
were an informal grouping of no more than a dozen 
individuals, bound together by kinship, partnership, 
and previous business experience. After the contract 
was signed they threw open the venture to public sub- 
scription and were joined by some sixty or so other 
persons, mostly their friends, business associates and 
connections. They were an unchartered, unincorpo- 
rated joint-stock company formed by deed of co- 


75 Post Boy, no. 424, 429, 431 (13-15 Jan., 1-3 Feb., 8-10 
Feb., 1697/8) ; Dawks’s News-letter, no. 279 (31 Mar., 1698) ; 
Luttrell, Brief relation 4: 342, 357, 361, 371; BM Add.MS. 
30,000B ff. 7-105 passim. According to Bonnet (Brandenburg 
representative in London), “Personne n’a mieux s’en ménager 
l’esprit de ce Prince que le Marquis de Carmarthen.” 

76 Perry, John, The state of Russia under the present czar, 
166-167, London, 1716;—Etat present de la Grande-Russie, 
Traduit de l’anglois, 160, The Hague, 1717. 

77 Starting with Mottley, John, The history of the life of 
Peter I, emperor of Russia 1: 104, 3 v., London, 1739. The 
most recent writer on the subject speaks of Carmarthen as a 
“genial drinking-companion,” “talented table-companion and 
story-teller.” 

78 Perry, Russia, 166-167. 

77BM Add.MS.30,000B ff. 96, 104v. Bonnet to elector, 
15/25 April, 26 April/6 May, 1698. According to Bonnet, the 
entire affair was kept so secret to prevent the old Russia 
Company from disturbing the negotiations. According to 
Luttrell (less reliable in this than Perry), Carmarthen re- 
ceived 1,000 guineas down from the contractors plus £1,500 per 
annum for life. Luttrell, Brief relation 4: 372. Cf. ch. 8 p. 85. 
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partnership in or about April, 1698, usually styling 
themselves “the Contractors with the Czar of Muscovy 
for the Sole Importation of Tobacco into his Dominions” 
or “the Adventurers in the Russia Tobacco Trade.” 
Their leaders were Sir Gilbert Heathcote, his brother 
Samuel Heathcote, Nathaniel Gould, William Daw- 
sonne, Sir Edmund Harrison, Edward Haistwell, Sir 
William Scawen and Francis Stratford. Stratford was 
governor of the Hamburg Company; most of his fel- 
low leaders, though, were connected with the Eastland 
Company and the Baltic Trade; Haistwell, alone of 
them, had any connection with the Virginia trade.*° 
Several were or were to become Members of Parlia- 
ment. They were no chance grouping, however, but 
(with the exception of Haistwell) part of a very definite 
“new gang” centering around Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
one of the richest men in England at that time, and 
active with him in the direction of the Bank of England 
and the new East India Company.*t Only such a pre- 
eminent position could explain the ease with which they 
pushed away all competition and obtained the contract 
for themselves. Only such a preeminent position will 
explain the efforts made by the government to save 
them in the next ten years. 

News of the contract brought forth a mixed reaction. 
There were skeptics who feared “que le Czar n’eut agit 
en cette occasion que par caprice, et qu’il pourroit 
prendre d’autres resolutions, quand il seroit en son 
pays” and who prudently withheld their subsciptions.® 
The world as a whole, however, accepted the scheme 
at face value as a rather good thing. The Russia Com- 
pany’s disappointment and intransigeance we leave to 
later chapters. Nor were the Dutch too happy about 
this English revival in the North that threatened to 
deprive them entirely of a significant branch of their 
Archangel trade. “They complained loudly,” Voz- 
nitsyn wrote to Peter from Holland, “and earnestly 
desired to expel us on this account, and they greatly 
fear lest the English drive them entirely out of the 
Moscow market.” ** The wildest stories circulated in 
Holland and found their way into the London press.** 


80 PRO C.0.388/7/A.10, A.33; Scott, Joint-stock companies 
3: 478. See note 74 for the original “assignees.” 

81 See below, part II of this chapter. 

82 BM Add.MS.30,000B f. 104v. Bonnet to elector, 26 April/6 
May, 1698. 

83 Pis’ma 1: note to no. 229 Voznitsyn to Peter, 1/11 Mar., 
1697/8, as cited in Frederiksen, Tobacco in Russia, 43. Cf. 
Bogoslovskii, Petr I 2: 340; [Loysen, Izaak], Memoire 
touchant le négoce et la navigation des Hollandois, ed. P. J. 
Blok, Bijdragen en mededeelingen van het historisch genootschap 
(gevestigd te Utrecht) 29: 243, 1903. 

84 According to a despatch dated The Hague, 18 Apr., 1698 
n.s. published in Dawks’s News-Letter, no. 286, 16 Apr., 1698 
o.s., the Dutch “Merchants were much startled that the Czar 
of Muscovy had ordered his second Ambassador to go to 
London, to conclude a Treaty with some English Merchants 
who had offered to Lend the Czar 200000/. Sterling without 
Interest, on condition they should have the sole Priviledge of 
Importing Tobacco into his Dominions; whereupon our [Dutch] 
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Orlenok, the Russian monopolist, and his agents were 
also quite disturbed and difficult and wanted to know 
why they had not been provided for in the contract.* 
In Maryland, however, the reaction was expectedly 
different. Maryland tobacco customarily went to the 
north of Europe and was of all varieties the one most 
likely to feel the effects of the contract. So great was 
the joy in Annapolis that the Governor and Council 
felt obliged to add to their congratulatory address to 
the King on the peace (signed also by the judges of the 
provincial court and the grand jury of the province) a 
paragraph on the contract: 


Wee being deeply sensible of yo™. Maj’. Princely care 
over vs and of the tokens of yo". Royall Grace Conferred 
on this one of yo". Provinces Especially that Singular In- 
stance in promoting a Trade of Tobacco with Muscovy for 
the Advance of yo". [our] Stapel Commodity & Chief 
Produce of ou" Country doe humbly begg leave to make 
this publick & gratefull acknowledgm:t of soe grate a 
favour & to assure yo". Maj: wee are now doubly obliged 
both in Duty & Interest to Assert yo". Maj:t** Royall 
Prerogative & defend yo". Sacred person whensoever yo". 
Maj: shall ‘please to hono:' vs with yo™ Commands to 
the Vtmost hazards of our Lives and ffortunes.*® 


The contract itself was quite an ambitious document. 
It granted to Carmarthen and persons authorized by 
him 


the Whole and Sole Importation with Exclusion of all 
others of Tobacco into Muscovy All other the Kingdomes 
Dominions and Territories of ... the Czar, With free 
Liberty to dispose and Vend the Same at their pleasure, 
and to Imploy the Proceed in such goods and Merchandizes 
none Excepted for returns and such returns to Export as 
they shall think fitt, without laying any higher Duty 
thereon then is paid at p’sent by forreign Merchants. 


These last provisions were most crucial for much of 
the Russian export trade was monopolized by the 
government or its agents, and the tobacco contractors 
might expect great difficulty in remitting the proceeds 
of their sales if they did not have freedom of purchase 
and shipment guaranteed to them. 

For their part, the contractors agreed to pay the 
Czar four kopecks per pound (English) customs and 
to make to the Czar an immediate advance of £12,000 
sterling deductible from the first customs that would 
come due. They further agreed to send in the first 
year, the period ending 1 September, 1699, 3,000 hogs- 
heads of tobacco averaging 500 Ibs. English net each, 
(or at least 1,500,000 Ibs.) ; in the second year ending 
1 September, 1700, at least 5,000 hogsheads of similar 
weight; and in each succeeding year, at least 1,000 


Merchants fearing they should be intirely excluded from the 
Trade to Muscovy, offered to Lend a Million of Florins, 
which is about 100,000/. to be returned in the Product of 
Muscovy, which was rejected as being too little.” 

85 Pis’ma 1: note to no. 230 Vinius to Peter, 16 Apr., 1698 
n.s. as cited in Frederiksen, Tobacco in Russia, 43. Cf. also 


Bogoslovskii, Petr I 2: 393-394, 418 for trouble caused by 
Orlenok while Peter was abroad. 
86 PRO C.0.5/1309/74(v) ff. 221-222 sent 4 Feb. 1698/9. 
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hogsheads more. If, at the end of the second year 
of the contract (1 September, 1700), the contractors 
found no “Vend for the said Tobacco . . . they shall be 
at Liberty . . . to resigne up this present Grant with 
free Liberty nevertheless to sell what Tobacco .. . they 
shall then have in... their hands & to return the Effects 
& proceed thereoff.’”’ If at the end of the first two 
years any outside persons should offer to import any 
greater amount in the subsequent years than called for 
by the contract (and give £20,000 deposit as token of 
good faith), the contractors should have the option of 
resigning the contract or meeting the higher bid. 
Otherwise, the contract was to continue for five further 
years to 1 September, 1705. 

The contractors were specifically allowed to send 
their tobacco anywhere in the Czar’s dominions free 
from all internal duties. And to avoid prejudice to his 
own revenues and to the contractors’ interest, the Czar 
undertook to forbid the planting of tobacco and de- 
stroy any found growing anywhere in his dominions 
during the duration of the contract— 


The Province of the Cossacks [the eastern Ukraine and 
lower Don region] only Excepted, In which Tobacco shall 
or may be planted so as the same shall be Consum’d in 
the said Province and not Imported into any other the 
Dominions of his said Czarish Majesty. 


Edicts were to be issued against the clandestine im- 
portation of tobacco from the Cossack lands or from 
abroad—with one half of the confiscations going to the 
contractors. The Czar further undertook to “revoke 
and make Void all former Patents Grants Commissions 
licences or permission whatsoever for or Concerning the 
Importation of Tobacco.” All the agencies of the 
Russian Government were to assist the contractors; 
they were to have the right to call for armed guards 
when needed to search anywhere for contraband. 
Furthermore, the Czar undertook “to give free 
liberty and permission to all his Subjects of what 
quality or degree soever to take & use Tobacco, any 
former Law Custome or usage to the Contrary notwith- 
standing.” (The earlier order of 1 February, 1697, 
could hardly have amounted to a general permission. ) 
The agents, factors and employees of the company were 
guaranteed “full liberty and protection” to live in any 
part of the Czar’s dominions, to practice their own 
religion and to trade with anyone or employ anyone, 
Czar’s subject or alien. The contractors were absolved 
of any financial responsibility for the private crimes of 
their employees. Customs on goods imported by way 
of Narva (still in Swedish hands) were to be paid each 
March in specie at Moscow, while those on tobacco im- 
ported at Archangel were to be paid in September, part 
in Archangel, part in Moscow. The contractors were 
further given the sole importation of tobacco pipes 
duty-free and of a moderate quantity “of Tobacco boxes 
and other small things relateing thereunto.” The con- 
tractors, for their part, agreed to present the Czar’s 
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household with 1,000 lbs. of good tobacco free each year. 
Finally the Czar promised to construe the contract 
“favourably liberally and beneficially” and to “grant 
free Accesse to the Factors of the said Marquis or his 
Assignes upon all Occasions hereunto relateing to his 
Royall Person or his cheife Ministers.” ** 


II 


Such then was the tobacco contract. Who, though, 
were the contractors? Not a scrap of their records 
can now be found, nor do they seem to have become 
engaged in any conveniently involved lawsuits. 
theless, from bits surviving in public and private col- 
lections, the skeleton of their historical identity can be 
reconstructed. Their organization appears to have been 
relatively simple. At a fairly early date, they were 
reported to have had from seventy to eighty subscribers 
or partners, representing ultimately some three hun- 
dred investors.** (We can in fact identify most of the 
former or inner group.) On the only two recorded 
occasions on which the contractors appealed to the 
government in any numbers, their petitions were signed 
by nineteen persons.*® It is conceivable that the gen- 
eral affairs of the company were entrusted to a “court” 
or “council” of this number or thereabouts. However, 
the day-to-day affairs of the company were left in the 
hands of a smaller group of three or more, usually five, 
persons termed the “managers.” °° They employed a 
secretary, John Vaux, but almost always conducted 
their correspondence in their own name.*! In Russia, 
the contractors’ affairs were entrusted to an old Russia 
hand, their general agent and possible partner, Charles 
Goodfellow, whom they had made English consul in 
Moscow. He had originally been sent out to Russia 
in 1695 as factor for the Hudson’s Bay Company, which 
he continued to serve.°? 

As the contractors were not chartered or incorpo- 
rated, they had no legal identity or corporate existence 
behind their popular name, the Russian Tobacco Com- 
pany. In Muscovite eyes, they were simply the as- 
signees of Peregrine, Marquess of Carmarthen. In 
English, they were but a group of individuals doing 
business as partners. On occasion they appeared in the 
public records as Edward Haistwell & Co. or as 


87 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 82-85. 

88 PRO C.0.391/11 pp. 79-80: C.0.388/7/A.33 (as of June- 
Dec., 1698). 

89 Lords MSS., n.s., 3: 220; Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog. 4: 58 
59, 1896. 

90 E.g., BM Add.MS.28,945 f. 100; Add.MS.37,357 f. 218. 

%1E.¢., PRO C.0.5/1314/60; C.0.5/1361 p. 231. 

92RCCM M3 p. 3; Rich, Edwin E., Russia and the colonial 
fur trade, Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., 7: 323-324, 1955; The 
history of the Hudson’s Bay Company 1670-1870, Vol. I: 
1670-1763, (Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 21) 322, 398, 
London, 1958; Rich, Edwin E., and A. M. Johnson, eds., 
Hudson Bay copy booke of letters commissions instructions 
outward 1688-1696 (Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 20), 256- 
257, London, 1957. 
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Francis Stratford & Co. (Haistwell and Stratford 
being two of the managing partners).* 

Far more interesting than their organization is their 
personnel. We do not have any definitive list of the 
seventy or eighty or more partners asserted to be in 
the joint-stock of the society, but we do have the names 
of the nineteen persons who signed their petition in 
1698 ** and of the equal number who signed their like 
memorial in 1705.°° Together these documents supply 
the names of twenty-nine persons. Adding Joseph 
Martin, a known contractor ** who did not sign the 
petitions, we have the names of thirty self-declared con- 
tractors. By less direct means, we can determine the 
names of the remaining forty or so contractors. “The 
Adventurers in the Russia Tobacco Trade” had a draw- 
ing account at the Bank of England.*’ Each payment 
in by a subscriber is entered separately in the drawing 
office ledgers (as were most dividends later). . From 
these entries we can reconstruct the subscribed capital 
of the society and the subscribers. Unfortunately, only 
the last name of the subscriber is generally given in 
the bank ledgers. This is no problem for the thirty 
self-declared subscribers alluded to above. The exact 
identity of the remainder (i.e., their first names) must 
be determined by other means. When the old Russia 
Company was thrown open in 1699, all the tobacco con- 
tractors had to take up their freedom in that society. 
At the first meeting under the new dispensation (14 
April, 1699), seventy-three merchants, a large propor- 
tion of them tobacco contractors, were admitted to the 
Russia Company.®* At the next meeting (26 April, 
1699) when fourteen more persons were admitted, it 
was announced that all but five of the contractors had 
entered the company.*® By comparing the surnames 
of the subscribers shown in the Bank ledgers with the 
full names of the persons admitted to the Russia Com- 
pany in April, 1699, and later,’ we can establish with 
reasonable certainty the exact names of virtually all the 
tobacco contractors. Problems of course remain. Some 
of these are of a family nature and can be slid over.*” 
Others are more difficult. Nathaniel Tenche, governor 
of the Eastland Company and of the Bank of England, 


93 PRO C.0.388/9/F.3; BM Add.MS.15,898. 

94 Lords MSS., n.s., 3: 220. 

95 Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog. 4: 58-59, 1896. 

96 Lords MSS., n.s., 3: 294. 

97 Cf. Appendix D. 

98 RCCM M53 p. 2. 

99 Ibid., 3, 5. 

100 Edward Darell was not admitted to the Russia Company 
till 30 April, 1700. 

101 Sir Owen Buckingham is identified as the signer of the 
1705 petition, but his son Mr. Owen Buckingham only was 
admitted to the Russia Company in 1699. As this was es- 
sentially a matter of intrafamily bookkeeping, both have been 
considered contractors. Similarly the Cary & Co. of the Bank 
ledger is taken to make contractors out of both John and 
Thomas Cary, father and son and their partner George Hatley, 
all of whom were admitted to the Russia Company, though 
only John signed a contractors’ petition. 
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signed the 1698 petition as a contractor but does not 
appear as a subscriber or as one admitted to the Russia 
Company. If he was in fact a subscriber, it must have 
been in someone else’s name. Ignoring at least four 
persons who acquired shares by purchase later in the 
history of the company,'®* there were at least six per- 
sons who appear as subscribers in the Bank ledgers 
but who were never admitted to the Russia Company : 
two of these died early;*°* one grandee the company 
could not force to join;*°** the remaining three are 
shadows whose exact identity we can only guess.’ 
There are also cases where spelling is a problem.’ 
Finally there are the two major employees of the 
contractors, John Vaux, their secretary in London, 
and Charles Goodfellow, their agent in Moscow. Both 
may well have had a share in the undertaking. We 
h-ve no conclusive evidence, however, that they did. 
With all due caveats registered, we can still quantify. 
Omitting the four latecomers and the two employees 
but including the problematical Nathaniel Tenche, we 
know the names of sixty-five actual contractors. Sixty- 
one of these present no serious naming problems; 
four—as explained above—can only be given first names 
by inference or by inspired guessing (Fetherston, 
Hutchinson, Tate, Upton). All sixty-five so labeled 
can be further “identified.” Aside from a_ peer 
(Scarborough) and a lawyer (Hutchinson), all were 
London merchants or (in a few cases) urban rentiers 
or affluent tradesmen—and a distinguished and power- 
ful lot.°* At the time of the signing of the contract, 


102 Nicholas Tourton,—Tillard—Bond, and—Jeffries. Sir 
Jeffrey Jeffreys, a great Virginia and Africa merchant and 
nephew of the John Jeffreys mentioned in the previous chapter, 
was described by Luttrell as a contractor in 1698. He died 
in 1709. The “Jefferies” in the Bank ledgers first appears in 
1708 and continues to receive dividends through 1712. Luttrell, 
Brief relation 4: 372. 

103 Col. John Hallett; Sir Joseph Herne. Cf. Luttrell, Brief 
relation 4: 372 for identifying the “Herne” in the ledgers 
with Sir Joseph Herne. 

104 Karl of Scarborough. Cf. pp. 47, 109. 

105 Fetherston (possibly Heneage), Hutchinson 
Archibald), and Tate (most likely Henry). 

106 In the Bank ledgers, one subscribing contractor appears 
as “Upman.” This could possibly be Stephen Upman, fellow 
of Eton College, who held some Bank and new East India 
stock. However, in the Russia Company admissions, we find 
no “Upman” but a “John Upton” of London, merchant. Since 
spelling errors are common in the Bank ledgers, we have 
presumed “Upton” to be correct. Should this supposition be 
incorrect, few calculations below would be even trivially af- 
fected. (From information supplied by the Head Master of 
Eton, it would appear that Upman’s background was rather 
Toryish. This makes it even less likely, though not im- 
possible, that he was part of the Whiggish contracting 
company. ) 

107 In the 1694 subscription to the stock of the Bank of 
England, John Harvey appears as “of Buck’nam in y® Com’ 
Norfolk Gent.” Bank of England Subscription to Capital 
1694 (Photostat in the Harvard Business School Library). 
However, his long and close connection with the Bank and other 
London commercial activities would make him at least a de 
facto London financier. Despite his signature of gentility, his 


(possibly 
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six were knights and six more were eventually to be- 
come knights and/or baronets.’°* If only one of them 
(Sir Owen Buckingham) was then—1698—a city 
alderman, and if but few of them were ever to appear 
as lords mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs of London, 
masters of livery companies or persons otherwise 
prominent in the public life of the city,’°® on less 
parochial scenes their honors were all the more re- 
splendent. They included governors of the Eastland 
Company (Tenche, G. Heathcote), the East India 
Company (Herne), the Hamburg Company (Strat- 
ford) and the. Greenland Company (Harrison).%° In 
the House of Commons, they were strategically 
numerous. If Sir William Scawen and Sir Joseph 
Herne sat alone in the Parliaments of 1690-1695 and 
1695—1698,1"! five contractors were to sit in the Parlia- 
ment of 1698-1701,'!* eight in that of 1701,7** four in 
that of 1701—1702,''* four in that of 1702-1705,1%* and 


own antecedents were in the City and, through his marriage, 
he was connected with the Houyblons, the leading family in the 
Bank. Blomefield, Francis, et al., An essay towards a topo- 
graphical history of the county of Norfolk, 2nd ed., 1: 380- 
381, 11 v., London, 1805-1810; Houblon, Lady Alice Archer, 
The Houblon family 1: 358-359, 2 v., London, Constable, 1907. 

108 Sir Owen Buckingham (1695), Sir Henry Furnese (1691, 
bart. 1707), Sir Edmund Harrison (1698), Sir Joseph Herne 
(1690), Sir Theodore Janssen (1696, bart. 1714), Sir 
William Scawen (1692); Sir Alexander Cairnes (bart. 1708), 
Sir Nathaniel Gould (1721), Sir Gilbert Heathcote (1702, 
bart. 1733), Sir David Hechstetter (1714), Sir Joseph Martin 
(1712), Sir Thomas Scawen (1714). 

109 Sir Owen Buckingham was alderman, 1696-1713, sheriff, 
1695-1696 and lord mayor, 1704-1705. Sir Joseph Herne had 
been a royal nominated alderman, 1686-1687. The later 
aldermen were Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 1702-1705, 1725-1733, 
sheriff, 1703-1704, lord mayor, 1710-1711, Sir Henry Furnese, 
1711-1712, and Sir Thomas Scawen, 1712-1730. Beaven, 
Alfred B., The Aldermen of the city of London 1: 77; 2: 111, 
119, 120, 122, 123, 2 v., London, Eden Fisher, 1908-1913. 

110 Sellers, Maud, ed., The acts and ordinances of the East- 
land company (Camden 3rd series, 11), xiii, London, Royal 
Historical Society, 1906; Stow and Strype, Survey of London 
6: 262; Seymour, Survey of London 2: 427; Heathcote, 
Evelyn Dawsonne, An account of some of the families bearing 
the name of Heathcote, 80, Winchester, 1899; PRO C.0.389/ 
17 pp. 431-433; Cal.S.P.Dom.,1700-1702, 269. 

111 Sir Joseph Herne sat for Dartmouth, 1689-1699; Sir 
William Scawen for New Windsor, Berks, from November, 
1693. 

112 Herne plus Sir William Scawen (Grampound, Cornwall), 
Sir Owen Buckingham (Reading, Berks), Francis Stratford 
(Newport, Cornwall), and Sir Henry Furnese (Bramber, 
Sussex, expelled). 

113 W. Scawen (Grampound), Buckingham, Sr. (Reading), 
Stratford (Newport) plus Gilbert Heathcote (London), Samuel 
Shepheard, Sr. (Newport, Isle of Wight), Joseph Martin 
(Ipswich, Suffolk), Nathaniel Gould (New Shoreham, Sus- 
sex) and Sir Henry Furnese at Sandwich (again expelled). 
In addition, Samuel Shepheard, Jr. sat for Malmesbury, Wilts. 
For this election, see Robert Walcott, The East India interest 
in the general election of 1700-1701, English Hist. Rev. 71: 
223-239, 1956. 

114 Scawen, Heathcote, Gould and Furnese from same con- 
stituencies. 

115 Buckingham, Heathcote, Gould and Furnese from same 
constituencies. 
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six in that of 1705-1708. A scattering sat in later 
Parliaments.*** In the active years of the contract, all 
whose politics can be ascertained were Whigs except 
the future renegade, Joseph Martin,“* Herne and 
Hutchinson, later considered a Hanoverian Tory.*’® 
Charles Goodfellow, the contractors’ agent in Moscow, 
was a probable Tory and a possible Jacobite.*° The 
practical importance of this parliamentary influence will 
become increasingly evident in the succeeding chapters. 

It is not possible to make a full analysis of the blood, 
marriage, and interest relationships of all the known 
tobacco contractors. The most obvious connection or 
grouping is that centering about Sir Gilbert Heathcote. 
It included his brother-in-law, Samuel Michell, his 
brothers Samuel, John, and William, and Samuel’s 
brother-in-law and partner, William Dawsonne.’*? It 
included also a significant number of the other contrac- 
tors (surprisingly numerous in view of the scrappiness 
of our evidence) who were closely connected with Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote in one commercial venture or an- 
other. Thomas Byfeild and Joseph Martin were part- 
ners with Gilbert Heathcote in severals vessels trading 
to the West Indies in the early 1690’s.12* Nathaniel 
Gould and Joseph Martin were involved with him in 
a syndicate of four that sold the government £50,000 
worth of hemp in 1689,'** while Samuel Shepheard and 


116 The preceding four plus Sir William Scawen (Surrey) 
and Samuel Shepheard (London). 

117 In the Parliament of 1708, G. Heathcote, W. Scawen, and 
Furnese continued for the same constituencies while Bucking- 
ham, Jr. came in for Reading and T. Scawen for Grampound. 
Furnese and Buckingham, Jr. alone continued for the same 
places in the Parliament of 1710 in which Joseph Martin sat 
for Hastings and a John Hopkins for St. Ives, Cornwall. In 
the Parliament of 1713, Martin and Archibald Hutchinson 
shared Hastings while Hopkins continued at St. Ives. In the 
Parliament of 1715, Hutchinson continued at Hastings while 
Hopkins switched to Ilchester, Somerset, and Richard Chiswell 
came in for Calne, Wilts, and the younger Buckingham for 
Reading again. Sir Alexander Cairnes sat for the county 
or borough of Monaghan in the Irish Parliaments of 1709- 
1732. 

118 Beaven, Aldermen 1: 303, 305, 315. 

119 Walcott, Robert, English politics in the early eighteenth 
century, 187, Oxford, Clarendon, 1956. 

120 Goodfellow was an _ unsuccesful Tory parliamentary 
candidate in a London by-election in 1724. Beaven, Aldermen 
1: 279. When he first went out to Russia in 1695, he carried 
a letter of introduction from the Jacobite Archishop of Glas- 
gow to the Jacobite General Patrick Gordon. Tagebuch des 
Generals Patrick Gordon 3: 356. For the archbishop, cf. 
Keith, Robert, et al., An historical catalogue of the Scottish 
bishops, down to the year 1688, 269-270, Edinburgh, 1824; 
Stephen, Thomas, The history of the church of Scotland from 
the reformation to the present time 3: 315, 581, 4 v., London, 
1843-1845. 

121 Heathcote, Account of . . . Heathcote, 65-66, 69, 74-75, 
79-86, 101-105, 244. Sir Gilbert’s daughter Anne was shortly 
to marry (Sir) Jacob Jacobsen, nephew, heir and partner of 
Theodore Jacobsen, one of the contractors. P.C.C. 45 Price; 
149 Eedes. Sir Henry Furnese remembered Sir Gilbert in 
his will as a personal friend. P.C.C. 234 Barnes. 

122 A.P.C.Col. 1: 165, 220; Cal.T.B. 9: 1261; 10: 36. 

123 Cal.T.B. 9: 544, 778. 
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Henry Tate were involved with the Heathcotes in 
interloping ventures to Borneo in 1697-1699,'** and 
Shepheard was also involved with Gilbert Heathcote in 
a syndicate of 1697 for taking in plate for the mint.?*® 
Both Shepheard and Edward Darell were involved with 
Gilbert Heathcote in a grandiose coffee importing 
scheme after 1694.1°° Josias Wordsworth, a close 
friend, was tied up with the bustling Gilbert in the 
importation of three shiploads of hemp seed from 
Konigsberg in 1698,'*7 and Sir William Scawen was 
associated with him in provisioning men-of-war at 
Jamaica in 1695.1°8 Finally, a looser connection is sug- 
gested by several petitions to the government at this 
time from the Jamaica trade signed by Wordsworth, 
Robert Walker, Thomas Scawen, William Dawsonne, 
Henry Tate, and one or more of the Heathcotes.’*® 

However, the tobacco contractors cannot be com- 
prehended simply as the friends and relatives of Gilbert 
Heathcote. They were at once a broader and a more 
clearly defined group than that. They were for the 
most part a set, a faction or a clique in a London in 
which intelligent entrepreneurs hunted in_ packs. 
Speaking rather broadly and loosely, there were three 
main packs in London in the 1690’s—an “old gang” 
centering about the chief pre-1688, joint-stock char- 
tered companies (the old East India in particular but 
also the Africa and Hudson’s Bay)**° plus the closed 
regulated companies (Russia and Levant); a “new 
gang” centered in the new East India Company, but 
active broadly in the Bank, the European trades gen- 
erally and, characteristically, the open regulated com- 
panies (Hamburg and Eastland); and a more amor- 
phous third force of America and West India merchants 
whose own trades had not been subject to corporate 
regulation for several generations but who found it 
wise to keep together to maintain fairly cordial rela- 
tions with the government of the day, who were fre- 
quently African interlopers, hence antagonistic to one 
section of the “old gang,” yet were not “new gang,” 
who in fact overlapped as much (if not more) with 
the “old gang” as they did with the “new.” *** The 
"124 Cal.S.P.Dom.,1699-1700, 171, Cal.§.P.Col.AWI, 
1699, nos. 247, 343. 

125 Cal.T.Papers 2: 18. 

126 PRO C.9/331/4. 

127 Cal.T.B. 13: 209, 248. Cf. P.C.C. 45 Price for bequest 
from G. Heathcote to Wordsworth. 

128 Cal.T.B. 10: 979. 

129 Cal.S.P.Col. AWI,1699, nos. 428, 695; PRO C.0.388/2 f. 
211. 

130 For Tory character of Africa Company, see Davies, K. G., 
The Royal African Company, 104, London, Longmans, 1957; for 
officers of same, see index to ibid.; for officers of Hudson’s Bay 
Company, see MacKay, Douglas, The honourable company, 
ed. MacKay, Alice, 336-337, Toronto, McClelland & Stewart, 
1949 ; for Hudson’s Bay stockholders in 1690, see Hudson’s Bay 
letters outward 1688-1696 314-315; cf. 304-310. These may 
be compared with the old and the new East India Company 
lists given below. 


131 African interloping was an “American” not “new gang” 
activity. Only two tobacco contractors were private traders 


177; 
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distinctions were neither precise nor exclusive. Brothers 
sometimes belonged to different sets.1** The Russian 
tobacco contractors, nevertheless, were, taken in the 
whole, very clearly “new gang” in orientation, with 
only a faint representation of the American interest or 
of the “old gang.” Only one of the leaders (E. 
Haistwell) and six of the rank and file (Fetherston, 
Herne, Hechstetter, Jacobsen, Reade, and Willis) out 
of sixty-five were connected with the old East India 
Company through the crisis years 1699-1701.1** Only 
two had any important connection with the Royal 
African Company (Shepheard, Upton),’** none with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company.*** Their connection with 
the Levant Company was minute.**® Nor do they as 


to Africa, 1702-1707: G. Heathcote, Stark. PRO C.0.388/10/ 
H.121,122; T.70/1199. For the wider implications of the 
differences between the old and new East India companies, 
see Walcott, The East India interest. The structure of groups 
can sometimes be detected by examination of the signatures 
to petitions. In 1696, two petitions were presented to the 
government against fees claimed by consul Kick in Rotterdam. 
Though their purpose was identical and both groups described 
themselves as “merchants trading to Rotterdam,” they petitioned 
separately because they were separate groups: one primarily 
American (particularly tobacco) merchants, the other primarily 
Baltic merchants (hence “new gang” and including ten future 
Russian tobacco contractors). (The lines were not hard, how- 
ever: Sir Edmund Harrison signed both petitions and Joseph 
Martin, a Baltic merchant with Pennsylvania interests, signed 
the “American” petition.) PRO C.0.388/6. The present writer 
has also found the distinctness of the American group verified 
by the observation that the numerous petitions from the 
Virginia-Maryland trade at this time were usually not signed 


by tobacco merchants with either strong “old gang” (e.g. 
Jeffrey Jeffreys) or “new gang” (eg. John Cary) con- 


nections. 

132 E.g., Jacob Des Bouverie (M.P., Hythe) was a stock- 
holder in the new East India Company, while his father, Sir 
Edward Des Bouverie, and his brother, William Des Bouverie, 
were connected with the old company. 

133 India Office Library, London, Home Miscel. 2 pp. 95-143, 
145-196; Home Miscel. 3 pp. 1-49. In addition to those 
named in the text, John Blackler who had virtually nothing 
in the old company in 1696 or 1699 had acquired £2,504 worth 
of shares by April, 1701. On the other hand, several con- 
tractors-to-be, who had had shares in the old company as late 
as 1696 had rid themselves or were ridding themselves of them 
by 1699 when the struggle between the old and new East India 
companies had become explicit (Tenche, Broughton, Hop- 
kins). This was probably not accidental. When Tenche was 
elected deputy-governor of the Bank in 1697, it was reported 
that he would “quit the East India Company & apply him- 
self to the Bank.” James Vernon to Portland, Whitehall, 16 
July, 1697, Portland MSS., Nottingham University Library. 
He did not in fact serve as a director of the old company after 
1697. BM Add.MS.38,871 ff. 9-11. 

134 The names of the officers and court of assistants of the 
Royal African Company from 1672 to 1712 are given in the 
index to Davies, Royal African Company. Minor shareholders 
cannot be determined since the earliest printed list of ad- 
venturers found is that of 1720. 

135 Cf, note 130. 

136 Only five were in the 
(Upton, Martin, Harrison, J. Gould, and Pilkington). 
others joined in 1699-1701 
Bodleian Fol.¢.665. ff. 97-98. 
1706. Hatton, New view 2: 621. 


Levant Company before 1698 
Three 
(Chiswell, Furnese, N. Gould). 

Chiswell was an assistant in 
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a group seem to have had much te do with the host 
of minor joint-stock companies that flourished at this 
time, though one or two of them were associated (usu- 
ally in an important capacity) with the Pennsylvania 
Company (Byfeild, Martin),‘** the Greenland Com- 
pany (Harrison),’** the Saltpetre Company of 1692 
(Shepheard),**® the Hollow Sword Blades Company 
(Aldred, Hopkins, Pemble),**° the projected company 
of Merchant Adventurers Trading to the Northwest 
Part of America (Herne, governor, Scawen, Brough- 
ton),’*? the stillborn Royal Corporation for Settling 
the Poor at Work by a Joint Stock Throughout Eng- 
land (Broughton, Michell),’** the Royal Fishery of 
England (Pemble, Reade, Stark),’** a similar society 
for Ireland (Furnese, Herne, W. Scawen),'** a paper 
and linen manufacture for Jersey and (Guernsey 
(Tate),'*° the Company of Copper Miners in England 
(Herne, Tate),*° a Company of Glass Makers 
(Herne),'** the dubious Mine-Adventure (Carmar- 
then, Brerewood, Buck, Carleton, T. Cary, Pemble, 
Willis) ,**° and a lead-mining company (W. Scawen).**° 
Far more impressive is the larger number of contem- 
porary undertakings in which none of them seem to 
have been involved. 

When, however, we come to the Bank of England 
and the new East India Company—the major activi- 
ties of the “new gang” +°°—we find a pattern impressive 
in its outline if not always neat in its detail. Of the 
sixty-five known members of the Tobacco Company, all 
but six were connected with either the Bank or the new 
East India Company: thirty-seven being investors in 
both, seventeen in the Bank alone, and five in the new 
East India Company alone. 

The fifty-four tobacco contractors connected with the 
Bank played no small part in that institution’s history. 
Sir Henry Furnese, Gilbert Heathcote, Sir Theodore 


137 Cal.§.P.Col.AW1,1702-1703, 1704-1705, passim; Cal.T.B. 
19: 282, 412; A.P.C.Col. 1: no. 930; PRO C.0.388/3 f. 342; for 
a full list of the Pennsylvania Company in 1682, see Penna. 
Mag. Hist & Biog. 11: 175-180, 1887. 

138 Cal.S.P.Dom., 1700-1702, 269. 

139 Cal.$.P.Dom.,1691-1692, 249. 
panies 2: 473. 

140 4 list of the names of the members of the corporation for 
making hollow sword-blades in England . ' . , [London], 1705. 

141 Cal.$.P.Dom., 1690-1691, 527. 

142 [hid., 422. 

143 4 list of the company of the royal fishery of England, 
London, 1697. 

144 Cal.$.P.Dom.,1691-1692, 3-4, 112-113. 

145 [hid., 1690-1691, 463, 474. 

146 Tbid., 433, 459. 

147 [bid., 540. 

148 An alphabetical list of the fortunate adventurers in the 
mine-adventure, London, 1699; plus later lists in BM 522.m.12 
(14, 51) and 726.m.25. 

149Cal.§.P.Dom.,1693, 297. 
2: 441. 

150]t was not the “new gang” but the American group 
that supplied the interloper opposition to the African Company. 
Cal.T.B. 9: 1926-1927; 13:337; PRO T.70/1199. 





Cf. Scott, Joint-stock com- 


Cf. Scott, Joint-stock companies 
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‘irst Subscription Se d Subscriptio ; ' Governors, ete. 
Fir ‘Sea tior | eneg tion | Directors! x - ty 
Directors: 
R. Atwood 500 2,500 1712-37 
R. Chiswell 1714-21 
W. Dawsonne 2,000 | 1698-1711 
H. Fetherston 2,125 1711 
H. Furnese 8,200 9,625 1694-7, 1699-1702 
J. Gould 3,500 1701-10 
N. Gould 2,000 3,500 1697-1701, DG(1709-11) 
1704-5, 1707-28 G(1711-13) 
G. Heathcote 8,000 6,875 1694-1702, G(1709-11, 1723-5) 
1704-33 
S. Heathcote 7,000 2,670 1702-4, 1706-8 
T. Janssen 10,000 10,045 1694-1701 
H. Lyell | 1714-15 
T. Scawen 6,000 1705-29 | DG(1719-21) 
G(1721-3) 
W. Scawen | 10,000 1694-1722 DG(1695-7) 
G(1697-9) 
F. Stratford 2,900 | 1698-9 
N. Tenche 3,000 1694-1709 DG (1697-9) 
G(1699-1701) 
Other than directors: 
E. Harrison 2,869 
J. Lloyd 4,000 800 
J. Martin 5,437 
H. Tate 2,000 
Others (22) 6,800 10,002 
Total £69,500 62,848 | 








Janssen, and Sir William Scawen were all receivers 
of subscriptions to the new foundation.** The degree 
of involvement of the various tobacco contractors in 
the Bank and the positions of importance held by 
them is represented by table 2. 

In addition to the subscription data shown, several 
contractors not in the first or second subscription to 


151 Cal.T.B. 10: 954. 

152 Bank of England Subscription to Capital, 1694 (original 
MS. at Bank; photostat at library of Harvard Business 
School). The names without sums subscribed were printed as 
A list of the names of all the subscribers to the bank of 
England, {London, 1695?]. 

153 4 list of the names and sums of all the new subscribers 
for enlarging the capital stock of the ... bank of England, 
[London, 1697 ?]. 

154 Acres, W. Marston, The bank of England from within 
1694-1900 2: 613-616, 2 v., London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1931. 
(One year gaps in directors’ terms ignored.) Actually, the 
“interest” of the contractors with the Bank directors was 
greater than here suggested. For example, one of them—John 
Harvey—was the son-in-law of Sir James Houblon. Three of 
the Houblon family were among the original directors of the 
Bank: Sir James and his brothers Sir John and Abraham. 
Also involved in the Bank were their nephew Peter Houblon 
and their brother-in-law, James Lordell. Another original 
director was the latter’s brother, John Lordell. Jbid. 1: 
21-23; Blomefield, Norfolk, 2nd ed., 1: 380-381; Houblon, 
Houblon family 1: 358-359. 


the Bank of England held significant amounts of its 
capital in 1698: Lord Scarborough (£2,000), E. 
Haistwell (£1,656), J. Blackler (£1,500), R. Hinde 
(£1,300), W. Willis (£1,215), J. Hallett (£1,000), 
and W. Pemble (£750).**> However, the importance 
of the tobacco contractors in the Bank of England lay 
not in the proportion of its capital subscribed or held. 
In only a few cases (the Scawens, the Heathcotes, 
Janssen, and Furnese) were individual holdings very 
large. Rather did it lie in the powerful positions oc- 
cupied by them in the new organization. During 1697- 
1699, the most crucial years of the contract, they in- 
cluded in their numbers the governor, deputy-governor, 
and five directors of the Bank! When viewed beside 
their individual positions of influence (as government 
creditors, suppliers, remitters, etc.,°*), the place of 


155 BERO Bank Stock Book 1: f. 353; 2: ff. 429, 653, 659, 
699, 720, 766. In addition to the original contractors, most of the 
persons who bought into the tobacco contract later (Nicholas 
Tourton, George Bond, Abraham Tillard) were also interested 
in the Bank at this time. Other contractors acquired stock in 
the Bank after 1698, e.g. Theodore Jacobsen by 1701. Clapham, 
Sir John, The Bank of England 1: 280, 2 v., Cambridge, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1944. 

156 In the earlier 1690’s and later, many of the contractors 
(Buckingham, J. Cary, Darell, Furnese, Herne, N. Gould, 
Gunston, Harrison, G. Heathcote, Janssen, Martin, Reade, 
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the tobacco contractors in the Bank goes far to explain 
the weight they had in government decisions. 

The Bank, of course, was not the only great crown 
creditor at this time. The new East India Company, 
floated in 1698, burst its way into the trading preserves 
of the old company through a two-million-pound loan 
to the government. In this new company, floated 
at a time when the tobacco contractors’ books were 
open, we find the contractors playing a role as -promi- 
nent, if not more prominent, than that played by them in 
the Bank. From the very beginnings of the new company, 
from the onslaught in 1696 against the old company by 
the interloping traders to the East Indies, we find at least 
ten later tobacco contractors prominent." Of the 139 
persons named by royal warrant in July, 1698, as 
commissioners for taking the two millions subscrip- 
tion, nineteen are included among our tobacco con- 
tractors.*°* More significant, five of the eight persons 
named in the warrant as receivers of the subscription 
were tobacco contractors (Furnese,.G. Heathcote, 
Janssen, Martin, and Shepheard). These same five 


Scarborough, W. Scawen, and Shepheard) appear in the 
records as private lenders to the crown. Cal.T.B. 9: 140, 
392, 1980, 1994-1995 et passim; 10: passim; 11: 360, 362-363; 
12:180; 13: 113; 15: 48; 16: 37; 18: 72, 339, 364; 20: passim. 
Furnese, G. Heathcote, W. Scawen, and Shepheard were also 
involved in loans to the emperor. Luttrell, Brief relation 6: 
9, 24, 28. Others were government suppliers during these 
years: Brerewood (army (@lothing), Darell (stationery), 
Furnese (army clothing, court lace), Harrison (ordnance), G. 
Heathcote (provisions), Herne (provisions, saltpetre, arms, 
clothing, wagons), W. Scawen (clothing and provisions), 
Shepheard (wine and oil), and Stratford (cloth). Cal.T. 
Papers 1: 376; 2: 245; 3: 196, 382, 391; Cal.T.B. 9: passim; 
10: 124, 200, 339-340, 624, 979, 1115, 1695; 13: 10, 57, 300; 
14: 59, 280; 16: 60, 61, 65 et passim; 17: 3, 96, 97, 112, 246, 
275, 486; 18: 122, 366; 19: 419; 20: 76, 95, 657, 753; Cal.S.P. 
Dom.,1690-1691, 530. This does not include those supplying 
naval stores, to be dealt with below. Several too were 
heavily involved in making government remittances abroad: 
Furnese to Flanders and Holland, G. Heathcote to New York 
and Jamaica, Herne to Holland, Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Cadiz, Jamaica, Barbados, Flanders; Janssen to Flanders, 
Holland, Lisbon, Savoy, and Geneva; W. Scawen to Barbados; 
Shepheard to Cadiz and Antwerp; and Stratford to Germany 
and Denmark. Cal.S.P.Dom.,1689-1690, 542; 1690-1691, 143, 
456, 469, 482, et passim; Cal.T.Papers 1: 67, 96, 363, 431, 457, 
459, 516; 2: 44, 67, 186, 521; 3: 172 et passim; Cal.T.B. 9: 
passim; 10: 358, 635, 646; 11: 42, 50, 55, 56, 57, 253 et passim; 
12: 3 et passim; 13: 20, 109, 113, 430; 14: 43, 221; 15: 47, 48; 
16: 73, 75, 97; 17: 20, 39; 18: 61, 65, 76 et passim; 19: 1, 19, 21 
et passim; 20: 64 et passim; A.P.C.Col. 1: no. 583. Finally, 
Furnese, G. Heathcote (succeeded by his brother John in 1701), 
Herne and Janssen were trustees for circulating exchequer bills, 
ca. 1697-1705. Cal.T.B. 12: 8, 39, 143, 161, 270; 13: 22, 24, 
238, 320; 14: 149, 281; 16: 37, 47, 52, 76, 287; 17: 34, 223, 235, 
411; 18: 260, 280; 19: 225, 240, 20: 254, 644. Samuel Michell 
was assistant secretary and “accomptant” to the same commis- 
sioners.. Cal.T.B. 12: 270; 13: 238. 

157 Lords MSS., n.s., 2: 20-21, 32-33, 33-34, 39 (Atwood, J. 
Cary, Chiswell, Darell, N. Gould, Harrison, G. Heathcote, 
Lloyd, Martin, Shepheard). 

158 Those named in 157 (minus N. Gould) plus Buckingham, 
Dawsonne, Furnese, J. Gould, Tate, S. Heathcote, Janssen, 
Michell, T. Scawen, and W. Scawen. 
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plus three others of their fellow contractors (J. Cary, 
Harrison, and W. Scawen) were elected to the first 
court of directors of the new company. Shepheard 
in particular seems to have been a leading, if not the 
leading, spokesman of the subscribers in their dealings 
with the government. Table 3 suggests the degree of 
involvement of the tobacco contractors in the new East 
India Company. 

The total nominal investment of the tobacco con- 
tractors in the new East India Company in 1698 came 
then to the considerable sum of £198,500.1°° This was 
hardly a fly-by-night speculation for them, for in 1702, 
despite the many disappointments the new company 
had experienced, all but two of the subscribers with 
£2,000 or more were still members and, of these, all 
but two still held the £2,000 minimum necessary for 
election as a director. It will be noted that during 
1698-1709 (roughly the active life of the tobacco 
contractors’ own business), at least sixteen contractors 
served as directors of the new East India Company. 
At no time for which we have surviving lists were there 
fewer than five of them among the directors of that 
great concern and in some years eleven. When the two 
East India companies reached their agreement for 
a joint trade in 1702, four of the seven negotiators 
representing the new company were tobacco contractors 
(N. Gould, Harrison, G. Heathcote, and Martin) .?® 
From four to nine of our contractors served as rep- 
resentatives of the new company in the management of 
the united trade from 1702 to 1709. 

The participation of the tobacco contractors in the 
Bank and new East India Company should not, of 
course, be regarded as two separate and distinct aspects 
of their investing activity. In fact the Bank and new 
East India Company were very closely connected. 
While the old East India Company hardly ever appears 
in the Bank’s records except as a party to law suits, 
the new East India Company not only had a drawing 
account at the Bank, but received very large and con- 
tinuing discounting and loan facilities there. The 
leading tobacco contractors, as major figures in both 
the Bank and the new East India Company, played 
a major part in arranging and securing these discounts 
and advances. A characteristic entry in the Bank’s 
court minutes for 8 January, 1701/2 reads: 


That a Sume not exceeding £30,000 be lent to the Eng- 
lish [new] East India Company on the Joynt and Several 
Securities of St W™ Scawen, S* Hen: ffurnese, S™ Jam* 
Bateman, and Mr? [Gilbert] Heathcote payable at 2 Months 
with Interest at 6 p’ Cent. 


159 The interest of the tobacco contractors was actually 
greater than indicated for several of their close kin subscribed 
large amounts; e.g., Samuel Shepheard, Jr. £5,000; Joseph 
Martin, Jr., £3,500, etc. List (1698). Cf. Walcott, East India 
interest, 229-231. 

160 Charters granted to the East-India company, 317. 

161 BESO Bank Court Minutes D p. 112; cf. pp. 40, 97, 153, 
170, 179, 222, 224, 233, 234; cf. also India Office Library, Court 
Minutes 39A, p. 199. 
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TABLE 3 


TosBacco CONTRACTORS IN THE NEW East INDIA COMPANY 

















Directors and Managers! 
























































| Subscription®2 | 1702168 | 
(1698) | List l | | | | 
| 1698-99 | 1699-1700|1701-02 |1702-03 |[1703-04] |1704-05 1705-06 |1706-07 |1707-08 |1708-09 
Directors, etc. : | | 
R. Atwood | C £4000 | M d 
O. Buckingham ® 
J. Cary C 5,000 | M* | d | 
R. Chiswell C 4,000 | M* | | | 
E. Darell 5,000 | M* | od | d d d d 
W. Dawsonne C 2,500 | M* | d d | dm | d d | | dm 
H. Furnese C R 17,000 M* | d | d | dm | 
J. Gould C 2,000 | M* | | d d 
N. Gould | 2,000 | M* | d | d dm d | dm | dm | dm | dm 
E. Harrison Cc 7,000 M* d d dm dm dm | dm dm dm 
G. Heathcote | CR17,000 | M* d | d | dm dm | dm | dm dm dm 
S. Heathcote C 10,000 | M* | | d | d | dm | dm | dm | dm | 
T. Janssen C R 15,500 M* d | | d dm | dm | dm d dm 
J. Lloyd C 4,000 | M | | 
H. Lyell 3,500 | M* | d d | dm dm | | dm dm 
J. Martin | CR 17,500 | M* d | d | dm | dm | | dm | dm | dm | d 
S Michell 1 < 
T. Scawen C 4,000 | M* | | 
W. Scawen | C 15,000 | M* d | d | dm 
S. Shepheard CR20,000 | M* | d | dm | dm | dm dm | dm dm 
H. Tate C 4,000 | M* | 
J. Wordsworth 4,500 | M* d | d dm dm d 
| } | 
. — ‘ 
Others (£3,000 and above): 
J. Aldred 3,000 | C = Comnrr. for taking £2 mil. subscription. 
J. Chadwick 3,000 | R = Receiver of £2 million subscription. 
J. Harvey 5,000 | M* M = Member of the Company. 
J. Heathcote 3,000 | M* | M*= Member of Company eligible to be director. 
W. Heathcote 3,000 M* d = Director. 
T. Stark 3,000 | M* = Manager of united trade of old and new companies. 
R. Walker 3,000 | M* 
Others (12) 12,000 | 


M (8) 


162 4 list of the names of the subscribers to a loan of two 
millions, pursuant to ...an act... for setling the trade to 
the East Indies, [London, 1698]; The names of the commis- 
sioners appointed by his majesty ... for taking subscriptions 
... for raising the sum of two millions ..., [London, 1698]. 
The names of the subscribers and commissioners are given in 
the text of the charter of 5 September, 1698, printed in Charters, 
&c [of the East India Company] 1: xliii—xliv, xlv—lii, 2 v. in 1, 
n.p.p., 17— and in Charters granted to the East-India company 
from 1601, 193-194, 196-206, [London, 1774]. Receivers spe- 
cified in royal warrant of 13 July, 1698, in Cal.T.B. 13: 386. 
Some names are listed as commissioners in the charter of 5 
Sept., 1698 (Charters &c 1: xliii-xliv), but not in the sepa- 
rately printed Names of the commissioners. 

163 4 list of the names of all the members of the English [i.e., 
new] company trading to the East-Indies who are also members 
of the general society, April 4, 1702, [London, 1702]. 

164 The 1698 directors are enumerated in the charter of 5 
September, 1698, printed in Charters &c 1: 1x-lxi, and in 
Charters granted, 221-222; they are also listed in India Office 
Library, Court Minutes 37A p. 1; the directors for 1699-1700 
are given in Chamberlayne, Edward, Angliae notitia, 19th ed., 
597, London, 1700; the directors for 1701-1702 in [Jones, 











David], A compleat history of Europe...for the year 1701 2: 
57, 2 parts, London, 1702; and in A list of the names of all the 
members ...1702; the directors for 1702-1703 in Chamberlayne, 
Edward, Angliae notitia, 20th ed., 617, London, 1702; some of 
the directors for 1703-1704 can be found in India Office Library, 
Home Miscel. 764 p. 211; the directors for 1704-1705 can be 
reconstructed from attendance at meetings in India Office Li- 
brary, Court Minutes 39A p. 1 et seq.; the directors and man- 
agers for 1705-1706 are given in ibid., p. 86, for 1706-1707 on 
p. 194, for 1707-1708 on p. 385; the 1708-1709 directors and 
1707-1708 managers are given in Chamberlayne, John, Magnae 
Britanniae notitia, 22nd ed., 693, London, 1708; the 1706-1707 
directors and managers in [Hatton, Edward], A new view of 
London 2: 603-604, 2 v., London, 1708; the 1702-1703 managers 
in [Jones, David], A Compleat history of Europe ... for the 
year, 1702 2: 107, London, 1701 [i.e., 1703]; the 1704-1705 
managers in Chamberlayne, John, Angliae notitia, 21st ed., 634, 
London, 1704; the 1705-1706 managers in [Jones, David], Com- 
pleat history ... for... 1705 2: 98, London, 1706; there is a 
full list of the managers, 1702-1709, in BM Add.MS.38,871 
ff.15-16. According to Beaven, Aldermen 2: 120, 122, Sir 
Henry Furnese was a director of the new East India Co. 1698- 
1703 and Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 1698-1704, 1705-1709. 
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Three of the four securities named happened to be to- 
bacco contractors—Scawen, Furnese and Heathcote; 
more significantly, all three were simultaneously direc- 
tors of the lending Bank and of the borrowing new East 
India Company. 

Up to this point, we have been endeavouring, through 
investigation of the contractors’ involvement in the 
3ank and new. East India Company, to establish their 
coherence as a group and some of the sources of their 
public standing and political influence. One final 
question remains to be asked about them—why did 
they want the tobacco contract? Apart from their ob- 
vious character as financiers and speculators, was there 
anything in their position as merchants that would 
make the Russian tobacco contract peculiarly attractive 
to them? 

First of all, few of them had anything to do with 
either the tobacco importing or exporting trades. John 
Cary a few years before had been the greatest exporter 
of tobacco in London; Edward Haistwell was even 
then a considerable exporter of tobacco, particularly 
to Spain, while Thomas Haistwell, Braine, Browne, 
Martin, and Stark were minor exporters. These (minus 
Martin) plus Thomas Cary, Hatley, and Willis, alone 
of the sixty-five contractors, were active in the Virginia 
and Maryland trades.**% (E. Haistwell’s position is 
particularly significant, for, though he became a 
manager of the contract, he had few connections with 
the other contractors in the new East India Company 
or elsewhere. As a Quaker,’ he had no political 
influence. He must be regarded as the technical 
“expert” on the tobacco side of the contract’s manage- 
ment, for, with John Cary dying in 1701, he was the 
only major figure in the contract with that sort of 
knowledge. ) 

To be sure, though, if only a few of the contractors 
had any commercial familiarity with tobacco, a larger 
number of them knew other branches of the American 
trade: Byfeild had interests in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Carolina,®* Herne in Newfoundland,'® Harrison 
in New Jersey,’ Braine in Pennsylvania,‘ and a 
larger group headed by the Jamaica agent, Gilbert 
Heathcote, and including the latter’s brothers, John 
and William, plus Buckingham, Byfeild, J. Cary, 
Dawsonne, E. Haistwell, Hallett, W. Scawen, T. 


165 PRO C.0.5/1305/29, 55; C.0.5/1309/25; C.0.5/1313/4 
(ii) ; C.0.388/8/D40; S.P.104/196; T.1/21/42; T.1/140/3; 
T.11/15; Cal.S.P.Col.AW1,1685—1688, nos. 285, 1956; 1699, nos. 
988-989 ; 1701, nos. 445-446; Cal.S.P.Dom., 1700-1702, 36, 418; 
Cal.T.B. 9: 480, 562, 10: 84, 96, 152, 444; 17: 410; 18: 161-162; 
{Harrison, Fairfax,] The Devon Carys 2: 680-683, 2 v., New 
York, privately printed by DeVinne Press, 1920. 

166 Cal.S.P.Col.AW1,1699, nos. 867-868, 1702, nos. 874, 933; 
Wm. & Mary Quart., 2nd ser., 6: 88-89, 1926. 

167 Cal.S.P.Col.AWI,1701, no. 149; 1702, nos. 280, 342; 1702- 
1703, nos. 545, 1265, 1269, 1295, 1360, 1372; Cal.T.B. 13: 121, 
134, 298, 319; 19: 224; PRO C.0.388/2 f. 214. 

168 PRO C.0.388/2 f. 171; Cal.T.B. 10: 112. 

169 Cal.S.P.Dom., 1691-1692, 379. 
170 PRO C.0.388/3; Cal.T.B. 19: 224. 
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Scawen, Tate, Walker, and Wordsworth, were active 
in the West India (primarily the Jamaica) trade.*™ 
This may help explain their familiarity with each other, 
but does little to account for their involvement in the 
Russian tobacco contract. 

Far more significant is the widespread involvement 
of the contractors in the Baltic trade. At least thirty of 
them had some connection with the Hamburg or 
Eastland companies, their trading areas or their char- 
acteristic commodities.1** Francis Stratford was gov- 
ernor of the former company, Tenche (and later G. 
Heathcote) of the latter—in which seven of the con- 
tractors had been, or were to be, treasurers. Several 
of the Heathcote brothers, particularly Samuel and 
John, had spent a number of years at Danzig or 
Konigsberg, as had Stratford at Hamburg. Dawsonne 
was a partner in S. Heathcote’s London house.*** 
Jacobsen was of Danish origin and had trading con- 
nections with Hamburg and his homeland.*** Byfeild, 
though primarily an American merchant, also traded 
to Hamburg and Narva whither he shipped some of his 
American furs.’**° Carleton and Cary we met in the 
preceding chapter trading to Riga (in tobacco) in the 
mid-’nineties.1** Cary, it appears, was “carrying on 
business in Narva and Elsewhere in Sweden” and about 
to go to Russia when he died in 1701.17 Hechstetter 
was a “Hamburg merchant” and later a director of 
the Hamburg Company.**® 

Particularly significant is the deep involvement of 
many of the contractors in the staples of the Baltic trade 
—principally naval stores—in the years immediately 
preceding the making of the contract. Sir Owen 
3uckingham was a dealer in hemp and flax in London 
and a manufacturer of sail cloth at Reading.’*® In 
1700 and in 1703-1704, Byfeild was active in schemes 
to important naval stores from America.**° In 1698— 


171 4.P.C.Col. 1: no. 364 (25, 57, 62); Cal.S.P.Col.AWI, 
1685-1689, no. 1651; 1689-1708, passim; Cal.S.P.Dom.,1689- 
1690, 208; Cal.T.B. 9: 861, 871, 1170, 1261, 1678, 1687, 1785, 
1795; 10: passim; 12: 52; 19: 531; Cal.T.Papers 1: 457, 2: 
152, 418, 448, 491; PRO C.0.388/2 ff. 167, 169, 211; Lords 
MSS. 2: 65, 88. 

172 This is a greater proportion than it would seem for a good 
share of the rest can be eliminated as “Virginians” (e.g., the 
Haistwells) or as investor types who do not seem to have 
participated directly in overseas trade. 

173 Russia Co. MSS.—Eastland Co. treasurers’ book; Heath- 
cote, Account of Heathcote, 69, 79-86, 101-105, 244; Sellers, ed., 
Eastland Company, xiii; Cal.T.Papers 2: 186; Cal.S.P.Dom., 
1699-1700, 261; 1700-1702, 259; Cal.T.B. 19: 389, 417; 20: 188. 

174 Lords MSS. 2: 153; 10: 209-210. 

175 Cal.T.B. 9: 703; 16: 269. 

176 PRO C.111/127. 

177 Cal.S.P.Dom.,1700-1702, 206. 

178 Musgrave, Obituary; Shaw, Knights 2: 279. 

179 Cal.T.Papers 2: 439; [Peter] Le Neve’s pedigrees of the 
knights made . . . [1660-1714], ed. Marshall, George W. (Har- 
leian Society, 8), 449, London, 1873; Beaven, Aldermen 2: 195; 
Cal. 3B. 36: 159, 161. 

180 4.P.C.Col. 2: 464-465; Cal.S.P.Col.AWI, 1700, nos. 212, 
333, 399; 1702-1703, nos. 1265, 1269, 1295, 1360, 1372; 1704-1705, 
no. 167 et passim. 
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the year of the contract—G. Heathcote and Words- 
worth are found importing three shiploads of hemp 
seed from Konigsberg.**t G. Heathcote had earlier 
been involved in a syndicate—including N. Gould and 
Martin—that sold the crown £50,000 worth of hemp in 
May, 1689.1%* All through the ensuing war years, 
1689-1697, the Goulds and Martin appear again and 
again aS major importers of hemp, pitch, tar, ship 
timbers, and masts from the North.*** Joseph Martin 
was described officially in 1696 as “one of the most 
influential dealers in foreign commodities wanted by 
the Navy.” *** In the new century (and after the 
tobacco contract took effect), Gould was of increasing 
importance as a commissioner or contractor for supply- 
ing hemp (mostly Russian) and pitch and tar (mostly 
Swedish) to the crown on a commission contract.**° 

Despite the deep involvement of the future tobacco 
contractors in the Baltic and naval stores trade, not 
one of them, significantly, was a member of the Mus- 
covy Company. An obvious feature of the tobacco 
contract thus was the promise it offered to a con- 
siderable number of major Baltic merchants to break 
into the Russia trade (from which they were excluded 
by the Muscovy Company) and to expand their 
operations in naval stores (including hemp), in which 
they were already heavily involved in the Swedish and 
other Baltic lands. At the very least, the proceeds of 
the sale of their tobacco in Russia would have to be 
returned to England in some merchantable form—and 
under the trading conditions of the moment, this meant, 
aside from potashes, primarily hemp, pitch, tar, masts, 
and tallow. (We have already noted the clause in the 
tobacco contract granting the company an unlimited 
freedom to purchase and export—under most favored 
party duties—all the produce of Russia.) At the other 
extreme, it could be argued that the existing Russia 
trade was the true object and the tobacco contract only 
a handy means towards that end. Either way, the 
Russian tobacco contract can very plausibly seem in 
great part an effort of a number of prominent Baltic 
merchants to break into the reserved trade of the 
Muscovy Company and extend thereby their already 
substantial dealings in northern produce. 

It may be remarked parenthetically at this point 
that although this suggested motivation cannot be 
incontrovertibly documented, events did not belie it. 
We shall see in the next chapter how the tobacco 
contractors rejected every compromise with the Russia 
Company which would have limited their freedom to 


181 Cal.T.B. 13: 209, 248. 

182 [hid. 9: 554, 778; cf. Cal.S.P.Col.AWI,1693-1696, no. 959. 

188 Cal.T.Papers 1: 132, 357, 404, 507, 512, 514, 518; Cal.T.B. 
9: 784; 11: 8, 11, 13, 26, 416; Lords MSS., n.s., 3: 294; Ehr- 
man, John, The navy in the war of William IIT, 59-66, Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953. 

184 Cal.T.Papers 1: 504. 

185 Cal.S$.P.Dom.,1702-1703, 539, 573; Cal.T.Papers 2: 490; 
3: 147; Cal.T.B. 16: 229 et passim; 18: 247 et passim; 19: 106, 
139-140 et passim; 20: 19, 96, 278 et passim. 
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trade to and from Russia in commodities other than 
tobacco. Subsequent chapters will show how heavily 
involved in the Russian naval stores trade the con- 
tractors actually became. Suffice it to note here that 
in the year ending 1 March, 1704, all of the 126 tons of 
flax and 1,368 of the 6,150 tons of hemp imported into 
England from Archangel were imported by one firm 
—Edward Haistwell & Co., i.e., the customs officers’ 
designation for the Russian Tobacco Company.?*¢ 

It cannot be expected that the old Muscovy Company 
could regard this invasion of its preserves with any- 
thing but hostility. This natural antagonism between 
the tobacco contractors and the Muscovy Company 
will be the subject of the next chapter. 


3. OPENING THE TRADE, 1696-1699 


The Heathcotes and their fellow adventurers had 
obtained their contract-monopoly of the Russian to- 
bacco import trade from the Czar, but before they 
could enjoy it, they had to obtain a favor from their 
own government. The permission of the Czar was 
not enough to enable an Englishman to trade to Russia 
from his native land, for there still remained in English 
law the monopoly of the ancient Muscovy or Russia 
Company. The charter of Philip and Mary, confirmed 
by Elizabeth’s Parliament, still endowed this “Fellow- 
ship of English Merchants for Discovery of New 
Trades,” as it was legally styled from 1566, with the 
exclusive right to trade from England to the territories 
of the Czar. (In maritime terms this would normally 
mean only Archangel in the seventeenth century; 
Narva on the Gulf of Finland was also legally within 
the company’s ban, though in Swedish hands from the 
time of its loss by Ivan the Terrible till its recapture by 
Peter the Great.) The prosperity of the company, 
modest at best, vanished forever when its privileges 
in Russia were revoked in 1646, ostensibly because of 
the Czar’s displeasure at the course of events in Eng- 
land. The fellowship continued in a legal limbo till 
finally it had its joint stock wound up in 1669 and was 
reorganized as'a regulated company. It lingered on 
thereafter, dwindling in numbers, deliberately ex- 
clusive, trading little, profiting little, vexing all who 
would trade its way, and clinging, clinging most 
tenaciously to its monopoly.* 

These last decades of the seventeenth century were 
the autumnal years of most trading monopolies in 
England. By a statute of 1673, the Eastland (Baltic) 
Company, the historic rival of the Muscovy Company, 

186 PRO C.0.388/9/F.3; BM Add.MS.15,898 f. 141. 

1Scott, William Robert, The constitution and finance of 
English, Scottish and Irish joint-stock companies to 1720 2: 
36-69, 3 v., Cambridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1910-1912; 
Lipson, Ephraim, The economic history of England, 3rd ed., 
2: 326-334, 3 v., London, A. & C. Black, 1943; Lubimenko, Inna, 
Les Relations commerciales et politiques de l Angleterre avec 
la Russie avant Pierre le grand, Paris, Champion, 1933; 


Willan, T. S., The early history of the Russia Company 1553- 
1603, Manchester, Manchester Univ. Press, 1956. 
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was thrown open to all English subjects prepared to 
pay a 40s. fine.? This was the pattern of much to come. 
The Hamburg Company (the old Merchant Adven- 
turers), after voluntarily reducing its entrance fine 
from £13:6:8 (fixed 1663) to 40s., was deprived 
entirely of its monopoly in 1689. After the bracing 
events of 1688-1689, concerted attacks were launched 
with varying success on the remaining great chartered 
monopolies—the East India, Africa, Hudson’s Bay 
companies, etc.* In this attack, it has been noted 
before; there can be detected a common pattern of 
“new gang” against “old gang,’ of financiers and 
merchant undertakers hunting in packs. Against this 
background the attack by the new Russian tobacco 
contractors and their allies in the open Eastland 
Company against the closed Russia Company fits into 
a familiar pattern, both in type and particulars. 

In this attack, though, it must always be remembered 
that there were two legions deployed—the tobacco 
contractors and the Baltic merchants of the Eastland 
Company. At times, they seemed like one group. 
About half the tobacco contractors were members of 
the Eastland Company. (Gilbert Heathcote was treas- 
urer of that company, 1697-1699, while Nathaniel 
Tenche was governor.) Tenche and Thomas Philp 
the deputy-governor, as official spokesmen for the 
Eastland Company, fought the tobacco contractors’ 
battles before Board of Trade and Parliament as if 
they were their own, while their company paid for 
all the parliamentary expenses of the three-years’ battle 
against the Russia Company, even after that battle, 
to all appearances, had come to be fought in the name 
of the tobacco contractors. 
for one small example, paid the cost of printing Samuel 
Heathcote’s The Case of the Contractors with the Czar 
of Muscovy.)* Nevertheless, the interest of the two 
groups was not identical; and he who paid the piper 
sometimes seemed to call the tune. Time and again, 
the tobacco contractors were to insist on terms which 
make sense only when one realizes that they were also 
Eastland merchants and spokesmen for other Eastland 


225 Car.II c.7 s.9 (Statutes of the realm 5: 792-793) ; 
Lipson, Economic history 2: 324-325. The Eastland Company 
lost completely its monopoly to Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark but retained it for the southern Baltic lands. Cf. Sellers, 
Maud, The acts and ordinances of the Eastland company 
(Camden 3rd ser., 11), x—xi, xvi, xvii, xlviii-xlix, 144, London, 
Royal Historical Society, 1906; Hinton, R. W. K., The East- 
land trade and the common weal in the seventeenth century, 
154-155, Cambridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959. 

3 Lipson, Economic history 2: 265-268; [Heathcote, Samuel], 
The charge of companies of merchants more equally born by 
impositions on trade than fines for admission, 2, [London, 1697]. 
Cf. PRO C.0.388/14/54(i) for Merchant Adventurers after 
1660. 

4 Scott, Joint-stock companies 2: 20-25, 150 et. seq., 231-232. 

5 Russia Company MSS.—Eastland Company treasurers’ ac- 
counts. Expenses came to several hundred pounds, £55 alone 
having to be paid in fees when the bill came up for a second 
reading in the House of Lords in 1698 and again in 1699. 
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merchants trying to break into the general trade of the 
Russia Company. It is improbable, though, that the 
leaders of the combined effort ever really separated in 
their own minds their interest as tobacco contractors 
and their interest as Eastland merchants. 

Thus, it is particularly significant that the attack 
upon the Russia Company began before Peter’s trip 
to the west, and even antedated von de Bracht’s con- 
tract and the new tobacco policy in Russia. On or about 
1 December, 1696, the officers of the Russia Company 
were approached by “the Eastland mérchants” who 
asked to be excused from further payment of the toll 
for trading to Narva. The matter was referred to 
the full court of the Company which, on 2 December, 
1696, resolved that the Eastland merchants trading 
to “the Narve” should continue “paying for their license 
as before.”® Having gone through the motions of 
courtesy, the Eastland merchants on 17 December 
proceeded to the more substantial business of presenting 
a petition to the House of Commons 


setting forth, That the Territories, to which the Russia 
Company do trade, are of vast Extent; and the Trade 
thither must be much improved to England, if other 
English Merchants had Liberty to trade; but, the said 
Company being established by Charter, which was con- 
firmed [by the act of] 8° Eliz. all Persons are prohibited 
thereby to trade within their Limits, but such [as] are 
free of them . . . [or] have their Leave. 


The petitioners prayed that they might be admitted to 
the Russia Company on the same easy terms on which 
any merchant could enter the Hamburg or Eastland 
companies “or that the said Trade may be enlarged, 
and regulated, in such manner as the House shall think 
fit.” The petition was referred to a committee includ- 
ing several prominent merchant-members.’ 

On 27 January, 1696/7, the committee reported on 
the history of the Russia Company and its charters, 
quoting at some length from the testimony of several 
of the witnesses that had appeared before it. The 
most striking thing about this testimony is the roster 
of persons testifying against the Russia Company, 
including the future tobacco contractors Samuel 
Heathcote, Dawsonne, Martin, and Nathaniel Gould. 
They obviously found attractions enough in the Russian 
trade even before the tobacco opportunity appeared. 

Tobacco was hardly mentioned either by the witnesses 
or by the committee, the bulk of the report being 
devoted to the failure of the Russia Company to vend 
a significant amount of English woolens in Russia or 
to obtain an adequate quantity of masts and naval 
stores in return. These were to remain the standard 
charges against the company. Joseph Martin, a great 
Baltic merchant and navy supplier, characteristically 
stressed only the naval stores problem in his testimony 


6 RCCM M2 p. 199. 
7 Commons journals 11: 629. Cf. Reasons humbly offered, 
for an easier admission into the Russia Company, [London, ca. 


1696-1697]. 
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(though he was later to develop a considerable interest 
in tobacco). Dawsonne, another future tobacco con- 
tractor, testified that some Englishmen had recently 
been offered masts at Archangel, but that some Dutch- 
men now had a contract for all the masts there. A 
Mr. Keyser (or Kesar) testified that when he was 
at Archangel in 1686, the English company had only 
five or six vessels there enabling the Dutch with 
thirty to procure most of the hemp exports. Samuel 
Heathcote stressed the company’s failure in woolens; 
another witness accused it of sending rags to Russia. 
Nathaniel Gould thought woolen exports to Russia 
might be trebled, and exports of colonial produce in- 
creased extensively, if the trade were open. The 
failure of the old company was blamed principally on 
its exclusive policies, particularly its refusal to admit 
anyone save those who had served apprenticeships to 
its members. Gould testified that he had been denied 
admission even though his father had been a member. 
S. Heathcote claimed that there were only 12-14 
active trading members of the company. In tacit 
recognition of its inability to exploit its full franchise, 
the Russia Company licensed outsiders to trade to 
Narva—for a toll of 1 per cent on their returns to 
England—but not to Archangel. These independents, 
according to Thomas Philp, deputy-governor of the 
Eastland Company, sent up to twenty vessels a year to 
Narva, and according to Gould, the Narva licenses 
paid all the expenses of the company, leaving the 
members unburdened by any charges. 

Only in connection with Narva was tobacco men- 
tioned in the parliamentary hearings of 1696-1697. 
(We have already met Narva in the introductory 
chapter as one of the English Baltic tobacco markets 
declining in the 1690’s.) Gould, who paid the Russia 
Company £50 to £60 per year for Narva licenses 
(hence traded there for £5-6,000 per annum) suggested 
that the Russia trade, if open, would take far greater 
quantities of plantation goods, for even at present the 
Eastland merchants were sending “great quantities of 
tobacco to the Narve” though prohibited in Muscovy.*® 
Narva was a special problem of some significance to 
the tobacco trade. Although not included in the 
original chartered liberties of the company, it was 
specifically added thereto by the act of 1566 following 
the capture of the town by Ivan the Terrible in 1558. 
It remained within the Muscovy Company’s monopoly 
though taken from Ivan by the Swedes in 1581 and 
held by them till retaken by Peter the Great in 1704. 


8 Commons journal 11: 674-675; PRO C.0.388/6/B53; Stock, 
Leo Francis, ed., Proceedings and debates of the British Parlia- 
ments concerning North America 2: 187, 5 v., Washington, 
D. C., Carnegie Inst. of Washington, 1924-1941. In a subse- 
quent printed statement, the petitioners claimed that (in con- 
trast to the stagnation at Archangel) the trade to Narva had 
increased from 2-3 ships to 50 ships per annum in the past 
25 years. Reasons humbly offered for pascing the bill for en- 
couraging and improving the trade to Russia, [London, 1697]. 
Cf. also RCCM M2 pp. 200-203. 
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(Similarly, Narva was later considered by the Russians 
to be outside the tobacco contractors’ franchise since it 
was not in Russian hands when their contract was 
signed in 1698.) The old company did not itself trade 
to Narva, but, as just noted, generally licensed the 
trade to outsiders—Baltic merchants, members of the 
Eastland Company.’ Geographically, of course, Narva 
on the Gulf of Finland belonged to the Eastland or 
Baltic trade rather than to the Russian or Archangel 
trade. Its Swedish flag and proximity to the Russian 
frontiers made it a much more convenient center than 
Archangel for the introduction of contraband tobacco 
into Russia, particularly after 1676. However, the 
Swedes were not entirely cooperative. A contemporary 
list of the grievances of the English merchants trading 
to Sweden reported that “the English Merchants are 
forced to pay 34 per cent. for the Tobacco they im- 
port into Russia by way of Narve, whereas other Na- 
tions pay but 2 per Cent. for the Commodities so Im- 
ported.” 7° Nonetheless, Narva was the most signifi- 
cant entry into Russia for tobacco before the Archangel 
route was finally legally opened up. 

At the conclusion of their report on 27 January, 
1696/7, the Commons committee recommended “That 
it will be advantageous to the Trade of ***s Kingdom, 
That all Merchants be admitted into the Russia Com- 
pany, upon reasonable Terms” such as those “upon 
which Merchants are now admitted into the Hamburg 
and Eastland Companies.” The House accepted the 
committee’s resolutions and ordered a bill brought in 
embodying them.** On 2 February, a bill was in- 
troduced and read the first time “for admitting Mer- 
chants into the Freedom of the Russia Company, upon 
reasonable Terms. On the eighth, a petition 
against it was received from the Russia Company, 
whose officers were permitted to appear in person 
against the bill at the second reading. Similar treat- 
ment was accorded to a petition for the bill from the 
merchants of York free of the Eastland Company com- 
plaining of the charges upon the Narva trade, which 
they first opened up, and asking that, at the very 
least, Narva be removed from the Russia Company’s 
monopoly.** On the eleventh, before the second read- 
ing, the petitioners for and against the bill were heard 


9PRO C.0.389/15 pp. 242-243; Willan, Russia Company, 
ch. iv et seq. 

10 Several grievances of the England merchants in their trade: 
into the dominions of the king of Sweden, whereby it doth 
appear how dangerous it may be for the English nation to 
depend (as now they do) on Sweden only, for the supply of 
the naval stores; where they are subjected to so many and 
great grievances: when they might be amply furnished with the 
like stores, from the dominions of the emperour of Russia, if 
the English trade thither was enlarged, [London, ca. 1697-1699]. 
As the title suggests, this broadside was essentially an indirect 
attack on the Russia Company, for all its enumeration of griev- 
ances against the Swedes. 

11 Commons journals 11: 675. 

12 [bid. 11: 686. 

13 Tbid. 11: 696. Cf. RCCM M2 pp. 202, 203. 
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at the bar of the House. Another petition for the 
bill was read from the clothiers of Gloucestershire and 
Wilts complaining that the Russia Company was only 
buying one-sixth as much of their cloth as formerly, 
while thousands of laborers were out of work. Not- 
withstanding, the motion to refer the bill to com- 
mittee was defeated 120 to 100, and the Russia Com- 
pany saved for that session.** 

In their effective defense of their privileges, the 

Russia Company ignored tobacco, except on one oc- 
casion. In a broadside printed for distribution to 
members of the House of Commons, the company 
absolved itself of all responsibility for the nation’s 
<lisappointment in its trade: 
And, as for Tobacco, if the Great Csar will permit the 
Importation of it, they will send as much yearly as the 
Country can carry off, which can’t be suppos’d to be near 
the Quantity mention’d by the Complainants, because his 
Subjects refrain Smoaking upon the Score of Religion, 
their Priests preaching to the People that it is a Sin 
to Smoak.?” 


By the following winter, however (that of 1697- 
1698), the situation had completely changed. Peter 
the Great had arrived in Holland and was expected 
shortly in England; word had come of von de Bracht’s 
contract and of the new Russian policy towards to- 
bacco; the Russians had been approached in Holland 
and shown themselves not unsympathetic towards the 
English Government’s solicitations. The future con- 
tractors had very probably started their backstairs 
solicitation for the Russian tobacco monopoly. Hence, 
the parliamentary attack on the Russia Company in 
the session of 1697-1698 was much more bitter than 
that the previous winter. And tobacco was to play 
a much greater part in the debate. 

The attack began on 26 November. 1697, while 
Peter was still in Holland, when “sundry Merchants 
of London” submitted a “humble Representation” to 
the Board of Trade. The signers were mostly Baltic 
merchants, members of the Eastland Company, with no 
marked connection with the tobacco trade, but included 
ten future tobacco contractors, among them the leaders 
Gilbert and Samuel Heathcote, William Dawsonne, and 
Nathaniel Gould. Their leader and spokesman was 
Nathaniel Tenche, governor of the Eastland Company, 
and probable future tobacco contractor; Thomas Philp, 
the deputy-governor of the Eastland Company, also 
signed. The representation simply repeated most of 
the arguments made before Parliament in the previous 
winter. It reviewed the history and present practices 
of the Russia Company, spoke of the “Masts, Timber, 
Firrplank, Hemp, Tarr, and other Naval and usefull 
Commodities” with which Russia abounded and “with 


14 Commons journals 11: 705. Cf. PRO C.0.389/15 p. 249. 
15 An answer to some mistakes offer’d to the honourable house 
of Commons, by way of objection against the continuance of 
the Russia-Company, according to their ancient establishment, 


[ London, 1697]. 
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which we might be from thence cheaper supplyed than 
from Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway’”— 
particularly in time of war, when supplies from the 
saltic might be cut off. Since Russia had no mer- 
chant marine, imports from thence would come in 
English bottoms, whereas now imports from the Baltic 
“are generally brought in in fforreigne ships, and the 
ffreight gained by Forreigners.” The twelve or thir- 
teen persons in the company were alleged to have sent 
only six to nine ships yearly to Archangel in the three 
years past “Whereas the Dutch send yearly 40 to 50 
ships and the Hamburgers six to eight saile, besides 
what are sent from Lubeck and Bremen.’ This pre- 
ponderance in shipping had enabled the Dutch to 
engross whole branches of the trade, some years 
contracting for all the tar or other commodities avail- 
able, to the complete exclusion of the company. The 
representation concluded by renewing the old re- 
quest that the Russia Company be thrown open to 
all on payment of a 40s. fine. 

Although the representation had not mentioned to- 
bacco, Tenche and his colleagues, when questioned by 
the board, added “That some Hollanders have got a 
grant from the Czar for the Importation of a certain 
quantity of Tobacco for a limited time and that if the 
Dutch continue that Priviledge and we be excluded 
from it they will carry Tobacco of their own growth.” *¢ 

The representation of the outsiders was sent by the 
Soard of Trade to the Russia Company. On 8 Decem- 
ber, 1697, Sir Benjamin Ayloffe, its governor, re- 
turned a rather vague reply, dwelling on the generosity 
of the company in letting outsiders trade at Narva, 
on its great expense in opening the Archangel trade a 
century or more back, on its great services to the na- 
tion and upon that ultimate Macauleian resort of 
vested interests—that “our said Company doth hold 
their Rights by the same Law as every subject in 
England doth hold his Estate.” 1” 

In their reply of 17 December, 1697, the petitioners 
contented themselves with pointing out the vagueness 
and irrelevance of Ayloffe’s answer. For their part, 
the rejection of their bill in the last session of Parlia- 
ment did not in any way reflect upon the validity of 
their case. Four of the six signers of this reply, it 
should be noted, were tobacco contractors—G. and S. 
Heathcote, N. Gould, and Dawsonne.’® The Board of 
Trade took no special action upon the representation, 
but in “A Report concerning the General Trade of Eng- 


land” made to the King a week later (23 December, 


16PRO C.0.388/6/B.38 (original) ; C.0.389/15 pp. 240-243 
(copy) ; C.0.391/10 p. 356. 

17 PRO C.0.389/15 pp. 247-249; cf. p. 244 (marginal note) ; 
C.0.391/10 pp. 365, 369; RCCM M2 p. 215. 

18 PRO C.0.388/6/B.53 (original) ; C.0.389/15 pp. 261-264 
(copy). In their oral testimony, G. Heathcote et al. empha- 
sized the Dutch freedom from monopoly at home and the 
competitive strength that enabled them to make exclusive 
contracts in Russia for masts, potash, etc. C.0.391/10 p. 374. 
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1697), their allusion to the Russian trade reflected 
their continuing sympathy with the views of the peti- 
tioners : 

. it is a Trade w**. We suppose may be improved as 
well by the Expence of Tobacco, as of Our Woollen and 
other Goods; But the present Company who have the sole 
management of that Trade, being reduc’d to 13 persons, 
are so small a Number that it should not be so narrowly 
confined; Therefore We are humbly of Opinion that if 
more of Your Majesty’s Subjects were admitted into that 
Company, under small Fines, (as is appointed in the Case 
of the Eastland Company ...) it would be a means to 
enlarge the said Trade, & make the Benefits more extensive 
to Yo" Majesty’s Subjects.’ 

Although the Board of Trade’s report led to no action 
by the King or Council, it became clearer which way 
the land lay. As the Heathcotes et al. pushed forward 
with vigor, the old company found it expedient to re- 
treat to a more defensible position. On 2 January, 
1690/1, the company, finding its debts paid and its 
finances in good order, had voted, on advice of the 
Attorney- and Solicitor-General, that thenceforth “there 
shall be noe more Admissions of Members for ffines (as 
hath bin practised) but for y* future only to admit... . 
by Service and Patrimony.” *° Under some interpreta- 
tion or misinterpretation of this rule, Nathaniel Gould, 
as he testified in 1696, had been denied admission to 
the company although his father had been a member. 
In September, 1697, when Gould again demanded ad- 
mission, it was conceded provided that he pay “the 
Antient fine of 60.Li.” This he refused. (Gould was 
not poor and was obviously playing for higher stakes.) 
On 3 January, 1697/8, the Russia Company, realizing 
apparently how exposed their infinitesimal numbers left 
them, voted to repeal their 1691 exclusion order while 
confirming and generalizing their September offer to 
Gould. Thenceforth “any merchant free of the City of 
London [might] demand his freedom by pur- 
chase . . . by paying the usual fine” of £60. By a 
subsequent retreat of 25 May, 1698, the fine was re- 
duced to £50 and the freedom offered to “all merchants 
that are freeborn subjects of this realm.” Only one 
person took advantage of this expensive freedom. The 
London business community obviously calculated that 
the company’s days were numbered. Thus, the con- 
cession brought no reinforcing strength.”* 

Meanwhile, totally unappeased by the Russia Com- 
pany’s minute concession, the Eastland group took its 
case once more to the House of Commons. On 19 
January, 1697/8, shortly after Peter’s arrival in Lon- 
don, leave was given to bring in “a Bill for encouraging 
and improving the Trade to Russia. After the bill 


19 PRO C.0.390/12 ff. 130-170, esp. f. 144. Printed in Lords 
MSS., n.s., 10: 153-162, esp. 156. At the beginning of the 
C.0.390 version is a note: “Nothing was ordered upon this 
Repres.”” 

20RCCM M2 pp. 142, 144-147. 

21 RCCM M2 pp. 213, 221, 234, 243, 262. 

22 Commons journals 12: 53. 
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passed its first reading on 4 February,** the House was 
beset by petitions on every side. The expected petition 
against the bill was received from the Russia Company, 
as well as petitions for the bill from the Eastland mer- 
chants of York and “sundry Merchants of London” 
(i.e., the Heathcote or interloping group).2* The Vir- 
ginia merchants also entered the picture. Some of 
them were at this time petitioning the Board of Trade 
to take advantage of Peter’s presence to obtain a free 
trade in tobacco to Russia. Five of their leaders (in- 
cluding two ambiguously placed contractors-to-be, Cary 
and Haistwell) appeared before the Board of Trade on 
4 February with the usual memorial*> and a printed 
broadside entitled Reasons For Enlarging and Regulat- 
ing the Trade to Russia and the Narve. Although the 
opportunity for a tobacco contract was stressed in their 
oral testimony before the board, in their printed attack 
on the Russia Company (designed for a larger audi- 
ence), they subordinated tobacco to the usual arguments 
about naval stores and the old company’s abuse of its 
position.** 

“The merchants of London trading to Virginia and 
Maryland” did not long remain so coy. On 16 Febru- 
ary, they petitioned the House of Commons 


in behalf of themselves, and the inhabitants of the said 
plantations . . . setting forth, that the encourageing the 
exportation of tobacco will be of very great advantage to 
his Majesty’s plantations, and this kingdom; which the 
petitioners conceive, may be effected by opening and 
enlarging the trade to Russia.** 


They accordingly asked to be heard before the House 
for the bill. About the same time they issued another 
broadside, for distribution to the members of Commons. 
This was devoted entirely to tobacco and, in its attack 
on the principle of monopoly, was antipathetic alike to 
Russia Company and tobacco contractors. The broad- 
side reported that “His Csarish Majesty Himself, and 
the Great Men of his Court” already took tobacco and 
foresaw a great trade if only barriers were removed in 
England and Russia: the Russian “People would be 
very forward for the Consumption of it, when besides 
their own strong Natural Inclinations to it, they should 
be Influenced by the Example of the Court.” The 
Czar, however, would be unlikely to grant a free im- 
portation while the export in England remained in the 
hands of monopolists who might charge the Russians 








23 Tbid. 12: 83. 

24 Ibid 12: 90, 93 (8, 10 Feb.). 

25 PRO C.0.391/10 pp. 417-418; C.0.5/1309/36 ff. 130-131; 
Cal.S.P.Col. AWI, 1697-1698, no. 203. The other memorialists 
were the ubiquitous Micajah Perry, his partner Thomas Lane 
and the Virginia born Thomas Corbin. 

26 [Perry, Micajah, et al.], Reasons for enlarging and regu- 
lating the trade to Russia and the Narve, [London, 1698] in 
PRO C.0.388/6/B.69. Cf. C.0.5/1309/36 (marginal note). 
This broadside was an expanded version of an earlier broadside 
of the same title published in 1697. The texts can be compared 
in BM 816.m.11. (112, 113). 

27 Commons journals 12: 103; Stock, Proceedings 2: 217. 
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what they liked. Peter, the Virginia merchants sug- 
gested, “will be the more induc’d to inlarge or restrain 
the Trade as He shall see the President [precedent] set 
by the Parliament of England, who are better ac- 
quainted with trade.” Nor was the Russia Company’s 
interest any more consistent with that of the tobacco 
colonies than it was with that of the Muscovite con- 
sumers: its members might well prefer to send less 
tobacco to Russia rather than more if thereby they 
could keep up prices there. Should the trade be 
opened, however, Russia might easily consume 20,000 
hogsheads of tobacco yearly. To raise this, the plant- 
ers would have to buy from English merchants slaves 
worth £160,000 who in turn would consume £20,000 
worth of English clothing, etc., annually. Forty ships 
(of 200 tons) would be required to bring the tobacco 
to England, and ten or twelve more to carry it to 
Russia, employing together some 1,500 seamen. 
Finally, 


the Manufacturing this Tobacco in England before it is 
exported will Imploy about Ten thousand poor People, 
besides all the Charge of Importing and Exporting, which 
will Imploy many more; All which will be so much in 
Price to those that Buy it after the Exportation, and will 
add so much to the Ballance of the Trade of England.*® 


These were potent arguments indeed. 

The propaganda of the other two parties to the 
controversy was much less effective. Samuel Heath- 
cote for the contractors issued a broadside attacking the 
Russia Company’s great admission fine and its recent 
policy of taking no new members. Not three persons, 
he claimed, had been admitted to the company in the 
last twelve to fifteen years except apprentices exempt 
from the fine. His ecstatic defense of free trade was 
ironically touching in one negotiating at that very time 
with the Czar for the tobacco monopoly in Russia.*® 
The Russia Company also issued a broadside, repeating 
many of its now somewhat outdated arguments. It 
regarded the 1 per cent toll on outsiders trading to 
Narva as quite moderate, and its reservation of the 
Archangel trade as but fair. It claimed that it was 
sending more British and colonial products to Russia 
than it could sell there and was bringing back more 
Russian goods than could be vended in England, some 
of which, in fact, it was forced to re-export.*® No 


28 [Perry, Micajah, et al.], Further reasons for inlarging the 
trade to Russia, humbly offer’'d by the merchants and planters 
trading to, and interested in the plantations of Virginia and 
Maryland, [London, 1698]. 

29 [Heathcote, Samuel], The charge of companies of mer- 
chants more equally born by impositions on trade than fines for 
admission, [London, 1698]. 

30 The case of the company of merchant-adventurers for the 
discovery of new trades, commonly called, the Russia Company, 
[London, 1698]. Eight hundred copies were printed for distri- 
bution on the day the company petitioned Commons. The 


company, however, felt it inexpedient to make any public answer 
to the statements of the Virginia merchants. 
217-218, 225-226. 
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specific mention was made of tobacco by either Heath- 
cote or the company, though both were then busy 
negotiating with Peter. 

The various petitioners for and against the bill were 
heard before the bar of the House of Commons on 23 
February when the bill received its second reading. 
The crucial move to refer the bill to committee passed 
114 to 89. Thereafter, though there were many delays, 
the bill proceeded through the Commons with little 
excitement. It passed its third reading on 29 April 
and was sent to the Lords.*! There, however, the en- 
treaties of the Russia Company were able to stop it 
once more. 

The violent opposition of the Russia Company is 
not hard to understand, for the bill as passed by 
Commons conceded the full demands of the company’s 
enemies. Following the example of the Eastland 
measure of 1673, it provided that any English mer- 
chant paying 40s. fine was to be admitted to the 
Russia Company.*? This bill, however, moved slowly 
in the Lords from the start. Immediately after its first 
reading, the expected petition against it was received 
from the Russia Company.** On 24 May, 1698, before 
the second reading, the House heard counsel for and 
against the bill and adjourned without voting.** This 
delay the contractors found alarming and well they 
might. For, while the bill was still in Commons 
(though after the committee had completed work on 
its report) they had signed the contract with the Czar 
(12 April) and paid their £12,000 (29 April).** They 
now found themsejves out this substantial sum, with a 
contract unattractive to them so long as their liberating 
bill remained stuck in the Lords. In this embarrass- 
ment, Francis Stratford and Gilbert Heathcote appealed 
for them to the Board of Trade on 27 May, 1698, 
expressing their substantial fears that their bill might 
be lost. On being informed that there was nothing that 
the board could do for them,*® the contractors were 
forced to swallow their pride and appeal directly to the 
old company. On 31 May, their leaders (N. Gould, 
E. Haistwell, Shepheard, Stratford, Dawsonne, and G. 
Heathcote) appeared in force at the court of the Russia 
Company 


. . to require their freedom ... , upon which the gov- 
ernor asked them upon what terms, whether by service, 
patrimony, or purchase, they demanded it. Some answered 
by merit, as they were subscribers to the contract for 
tobacco with the Czar. Others replied as they were mer- 


31 Commons journals 12: 101, 120-121, 126, 145, 157, 191, 
201, 204, 237, 240, 247; cf. Cal.S.P.Dom.,1698, 187. 

32 Lords MSS, n.s., 3: 217-218. 

33 Lords journals 16: 271b, 28la, 284b; Lords MSS, n.s., 3: 
no. 1275(a). Three hundred more copies of their Case were 
printed for distribution to the Lords, while a special delegation 
was sent to the Duke of Leeds and the Marquess of Carmarthen 
to explain the company’s stand. RCCM M2 pp. 232, 234. 

34 Lords journals 16: 297a. 

35 Bogoslovskii, Petr I 2: 392. 

36 PRO C.0.391/11 pp. 79-80. 
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chants. Then they were desired to withdraw, and in the 
mean time the court unanimously ordered the governor 
to acquaint them they might be admitted for the usual fine 
of £50 for every person, which they being acquainted with 
accepted not of.%7 


Thus rebuffed, there was nothing for the contractors 
to do but to appeal once more to the Lords. That very 
same day (31 May), a petition with appended “case” 
(a copy of which was also sent to the Board of Trade) 
was presented to the upper house. The petitioners 
recited the terms of their contract, their more than 
seventy venturers, their £12,000 already paid to the 
Czar. They had been “Induced to enter into y® said 
agreem':” precipitously—“the Czaar being upon his 
departure’’—by their expectations of the passage of 
the “bill depending in the Hon”*. House of Commons 
for an easy admission into the Russia Company.” It 
would be impossible for every subscriber to the contract 
to become a member of the Russia Company ; nor was it 
fair that the old company should profit in a contract 
“they themselves were never able to procure, the Am- 
bassador of the Czar having declared that his Master 
would not grant it to the Company thinking them too 
few in Number to Carry on the other Trades to his 
Country and therefore was Resolved to putt it into y® 
hands of other Merchants.” The petitioners closed 
with the vague threat of the Czar’s wrath upon the 
whole English nation should he be balked in this con- 
tract.*§ 

Though the contractors sounded somewhat desperate 
in their appeal to the Lords of 31 May, the members 
of the old company were not complacent. Despite their 
unanimous rejection of the demands of the contractors, 
they realized that their position in the Lords was none 
too strong. That same day, after the contractors had 
left them, the court empowered a committee “to agree 
with the tobacco traders on such terms as they shall 
think best for the Co[mpany’s] service.” The next day 
(1 June, 1698) the committee decided to retreat once 
more and forego “the usual fine of £50” per capita 
(newly established in May) and license the contractors 
to trade to Archangel for a lump sum payment of £500 
provided that the contractors agreed to export only to- 
bacco, to return nothing except the proceeds of their 
tobacco sales, to make reports on their returns under 
oath and to pay a toll of one per cent on the value of 
their returns.*° These terms of course were signifi- 
cantly less generous than those under which the com- 
pany licensed private traders to Narva. 

All this came out into the open on 7 June, 1698, 
when both sides were again heard before a House of 
Lords seemingly anxious to reach a compromise. 
Through Lord De La Warr, the Russia Company then 


37 RCCM M2 pp. 236-237. 

38 Lords journals 16: 306; Lords MSS, n.s., 3: no. 1275(b) ; 
PRO C.0.388/7/A.10, A.11; C.O. 391/11 p. 81. 

39 RCCM M2 pp. 237, 238. 
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announced their willingness to license the contractors 
en masse to trade to Archangel in tobacco only under 
the terms specified above. Their lordships seemed im- 
pressed by these concessions and informed the con- 
tractors “That the Proposal (for what appears at 
present) seems reasonable,” but delayed taking any 
specific action at that time.*° 

On 15 June, 1698, the Lords received a message 
from Commons “to put them in Mind of the Bill.” * 
The next day, at still another hearing before the Lords, 
the representatives of the contractors declared the old 
company’s proposals “unreasonable.” After a debate, 
probably discouraging to the intrenched interest, Lord 
De La Warr conceded for the Russia Company that 
the one per cent toll demanded might be reduced to 
one-half per cent. The old company’s proposals, thus 
amended, were accepted as reasonable by the Lords, 
24 to 13. Both parties were informed of the House’s 
decision and instructed that 


the House expects the Company will make them [its 
proposals] good in a Week’s time, and that it be accepted 
by the Merchants [contractors] within that Time; and 
also that the House expects . . . to be informed what has 
been done on either Side, in relation to this Matter.*? 


The old company, not at all dissatisfied with this 
“compromise” which promised to supplant the bill that 
would destroy them, immediately sent the Lords and 
the contractors the formal documents asked of them.** 
On 21 June, 1698, they held a formal séance to accept 
the Lord’s terms to which they invited the contractors 
by direct invitation and by proclamation at the Royal 
Exchange. Five of the “managers” appeared and 
asked in a rather humble vein whether, if they paid 
the £500 “they might be admitted into the general free- 
dom of the Russia Company.” The company replied 
that it would stick to the letter of the proposals ap- 
proved by the Lords’ vote of 16 June, i.e., that it would 
license the contractors to trade in and for tobacco only. 
The contractors saw themselves beat but would not 
capitulate in the way suggested by the company. They 
refused the company’s terms, but “made an offer to the 
Company of their tobacco contract with the Czar, 
whereupon the Company wished them good success 
with it, and then the said merchants went away.” ** 

The failure of the meeting of 21 June was reported to 


40 Lords journals 16: 306b-307a, 311b-312a; Lords MSS., 
n.s. 3: no. 1274 p. 219, no. 1275(c). N. Tenche represented the 
tobacco contractors in this appearance before the Lords. His 
speech is printed in Stow, John, and John Strype, A survey 
of the cities of London and Westminster 5: 263-265, 6 v. in 2, 
London, 1720, and Seymour, Robert, [pseud. of John Mottley], 
A survey of the cities of London and Westminster 2: 427-430, 
2 v., London, 1734. 

41 Commons journals 12: 313; Lords journals 16: 318a. 

42 Lords journals 16: 319b-320a; Lords MSS., n.s. 3: 219. 

43 Lords MSS., n.s., 3: no. 1275(d) ; RCCM M2 pp. 241-242 
for full texts. 

44 RCCM M2 pp. 243-244. 
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the Lords on the twenty-third.*® In their discomfiture, 
the contractors instructed the Lords with a long ac- 
count of the history of their contract and of “The 
Reasons why we cannot Comply with the Proposalls of 
the Russia Comp*.” In this they stressed the harass- 
ment they had suffered from the Russia Company since 
the contract—a resistance so effective that all subscrip- 
tions to their undertaking had ceased in the preceding 
six weeks, though they had raised but half the capital 
necessary (£50,000 out of £100,000) to carry on their 
undertaking. Their generous offer to pay the £500 
asked in return for an unlimited freedom had been 
rejected—as was their desperate offer to sell the con- 
tract at cost to the old company.*® 

On hearing of the final failure of the contractors to 
accept the proposals of the Russia Company, the House 
of Lords rejected the long stalled Russia bill at the 
second reading—19 to 18.47 Thus ended the contrac- 
tors’ hopes for that session. 

Why were the contractors so adamant in their re- 
jection of the Russia Company’s proposals? In a 
broadside issued by them at this time, they estimated 
that the one per cent toll would come to £10,000 in 
seven years. One-half per cent thus would come to 
only £5,000 or £700 per annum, hardly a staggering 
expense for a trade whose volume they estimated in the 
same broadside at up to £150,000 per annum.*® Their 
conduct becomes rational only when we remember once 
more that most of the contractors were Baltic merchants 
involved in the mast and naval stores trade. The 
Commons bill gave them unrestricted entry into the 
Russia Company. Their naval stores and general 
trading interest, as opposed to their tobacco interest, 
made it advisable for them to hold out and trust that 
the Lords (who only defeated their scheme by one vote ) 
would be more reasonable the next time around. 
Though they did not openly avow this wider interest at 
this time, they never denied it. In their parliamentary 
appearances and in their printed propaganda at this 
and all times, they devoted considerable attention to the 
deplorable state of the English in the Russian masts, 
pitch, tar, and potash trades and to their hopes of 
winning these trades back from the Dutch—or of estab- 


45 Lords MSS., n.s., 3: no. 1275(c). 

46 [bid., no. 1274 (p. 219), no 1275(f). Samuel Heathcote’s 
draft of these “Reasons” is in Bodleian Don. c. 68. In these 
reasons the contractors state that they have spent almost a 
quarter of the amount subscribed on getting the contract. 
Since we already know that they had advanced £12,000 to Peter 
and spent £1,000 on related expenses, this would make the 
amount they subscribed something over £52,000. They also 
state in the same document that the amount subscribed was not 
half that needed to carry on the trade. This would make this 
last in excess of £104,000. Cf. ch. 8 pp. 83-84. 

47 Lords journals 16: 327b; Lords MSS., n.s., 3: 219. 

48 [Heathcote, Samuel], Some considerations relating to the 
Russia trade, and the contract for importing tobacco into that 
countrey; humbly proposed by the contractors, [London, 1698}. 
This can be dated internally as May-June, 1698. 
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lishing an alternate supply to that dangerously domi- 
nated by the Danes and Swedes.*® 

Sanguine though they may have been in their long- 
run hopes, the contractors must have known that they 
had suffered a painful blow in the House of Lords. 
Despite further negotiations in July and the interces- 
sion of Secretary Vernon,*® they were unable to reach 
any temporary agreement with the old company. 
Further subscriptions to their capital stopped upon news 
of the Lords’ action and the contractors found it difficult 
to call up parts of the sums already subscribed, To get 
their trade started, they sent 110,000 lbs. of Virginia 
leaf to Archangel via Holland (presumably in a Dutch 
vessel), putting themselves to the added expense of 
Dutch transit charges. They also sent 180,000 Ibs. of 
“Role and Cut Tobacco, with Tobacco Pipes, Boxes, 
etc. . . . to Russia by way of Narva, a Sweeds Port; 
which proved very prejudicial to them, because the 
Sweeds demand upon the Role 17, and upon the Cut 34, 
per Cent. Custom, according to the true value.” Such 
tolls were just money thrown away.*' For remedy, 
they could only look to the new discouragingly Tory 
Parliament elected in the summer of 1698. In this, 
though, they could console themselves, five of their 
members would sit, in place of the two in the House 
of 1695-1698. 

The contractors began their third and final annual 
onslaught on the ancient Russia Company by re- 
enlisting the support of the Board of Trade. On 4 
January, 1698/9, they submitted to the board a memo- 
rial reviewing the history of their contract and the dis- 
appointments they had received by the failure of the 
House of Lords to pass the Commons’ bill last session.*? 


49 Cf. notes 10, 15, 29, 48; [Heathcote, Samuel], Heads of 
some of those advantages this nation might enjoy, by encour- 
aging the tobacco trade to Russia, and the loss it suffers by 
fetching our naval stores from the Suede’s dominions, [London, 
1698]. This last item elaborates all the familiar difficulties 
besetting the English trade to Sweden. Since the Russians 
have no merchant fleet, all naval stores from thence will be 
brought in English (rather than Swedish) vessels. In addition, 
the author stresses the social advantages of having some 1,500 
poor persons paid £26,000 for “Spinning & manufacturing that 
Tobacco [for Russia] in England.” 

50 Cal.S.P.Dom.,1698, 349; RCCM M2 p. 247. 

51 [Heathcote, Samuel], The case of the contractors with the 
czar of Moscovy, for the sole importation of tobacco into his 
dominions, [London, 1699] ; Luttrell, Narcissus, A brief relation 
of state affairs from September 1678 to April 1714 4: 394, 412, 
6 v., Oxford, 1857. Cf. Post Man, 26-28 April, 1698, Post 
Boy, 9-11 Aug., 1698, Dawks’s News-Letter, 23 June, 1698. 
Instructions were sent to John Robinson, the English repre- 
sentative at Stockholm, to try to get the Swedes to ease “the 
transportation of Tobacco to Muscovy by way of Narva”—but 
to no avail. The same high duties were listed as a grievance 
in a 1699 memorial submitted to the Board of Trade by Francis 
Stratford in his capacity as governor of the Hamburg Company. 
BM Add.MS.35,105 f. 142; PRO C.0.388/7/B.39. 

52 Received 4 Jan., read 5 Jan., 1698/9. Signed N. Gould, 
S. Heathcote, W. Dawsonne. PRO C.0.388/7/A.33 ff. 77-78: 
C.0.391/11 p. 329. 
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Four of the leading contractors (G. and S. Heathcote, 
Stratford, E. Haistwell) appeared before the board in 
person on 10 January to request a favorable representa- 
tion to the King. They asserted that they already em- 
ployed 400 persons preparing tobacco for Russia and 
might well employ 1,200-1,500. “The Board assured 
them of their good opinion and readiness to represent 
their affair accordingly when any proper occasion does 
offer.” °* About this time, the contractors also issued a 
very informative broadside for distribution to members 
of both houses of Parliament. After contrasting the 
unhappy history of their undertaking with its magnifi- 
cent long (if not short) range prospects as reported by 
their factors in Russia, they asked only for the public 
encouragement due a project of such national advan- 
tage and offering “at present so little Prospect of 
Profit to themselves.” Since the Russia Company 
would not take the contract off their hands (“tho the 
Contractors have proffered it them and a Large Sum 
of Money, to accept of it”), they would be forced, if 
not relieved by Parliament, to sell the contract to the 
Dutch to the ruin of their own fortunes and the hopes 
of the nation.** 

Meanwhile, on 9 January, 1698/9, leave was given 
by the House of Commons “to bring in a Bill for en- 
larging the Russia Trade.” Though the usual petitions 
for and against the bill were received, it seems to have 
proceeded through the House with remarkably little 
difficulty and great speed. It received its first reading 
on 16 January and passed its third reading on 3 Febru- 
ary, 1698/9.°° 

The last defense of the Russia Company had to be 
made again in the House of Lords, though with less 
success than in the preceding year. The bill was re- 
ceived from Commons and read the first time on 4 
February. After some delays by the old company, it 
came up for second reading on 24 February. Before 
that, however, counsel and witnesses for both sides were 
heard once more. Counsel for the company (including 
Sir Thomas Powys, the prosecutor of the seven 
bishops) attempted through their witnesses to show that 
the Russia trade was naturally depressed and incapable 
of being improved. The distinguished counsel for the 
contractors (Samuel Dodd and the future attorney- 
general, Edward Northey) through their witnesses (all 
contractors) tried to show that the Russia trade, though 
discouraging, was capable of great improvement and 
might in some lines supplant the Swedish naval supply 

53 PRO C.0.391/11 p. 333. 

54 [Heathcote], The case of the contractors with the csar of 
Moscovy; cf. also the less detailed Reasons humbly offered for 
passing the bill for enlarging the trade to Russia, [London, 
1699 ?]. 

55 Commons journals 12: 390, 408, 433, 442, 446, 448-451, 463, 
481. Cf. Cal.S.P.Col.AW1,1699, no. 36; PRO C.0.388/7/A.37. 


Luttrell identifies the “managers of the bill” in Commons as 
“those who obtained a grant of the czar for importing tobacco 
to Archangel, &c.” 
249, 250-251. 
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trade.°® After counsel finished, the bill passed its sec- 
ond reading and was referred to a select committee of 
sixty-eight lords.*" 

At the various meetings of the select committee be- 
tween 27 February and 4 March, the Russia Company 
found itself continually on the defensive. The core of 
its argument was expressed by John Freeman, one of 
its number, on the twenty-seventh. The old company, 
he announced, was prepared to license the tobacco con- 
tractors to trade to Russia upon a/most any terms, but 
did not want them admitted into the freedom of the 
society. 


If they are incorporated into the Russia Company we fear 
they will outvote the old company and make us contribute 
to any loss they may have by their tobacco contract. The 
Czar is absolute, and will, if they are incorporated, seize 
our goods as well as theirs: If they are not so, he is so 
just, he will not touch the Company’s effects. 


Recognizing public sympathy for the tobacco and naval 
stores trades, the company now offered to license the 
contractors to bring back any goods they might buy with 
the proceeds of their tobacco and to ship any goods to 
Russia (including cloth) to buy naval stores. This 
was a major retreat from the company’s offer of the 
preceding year, but, on the restrictive side, it still 
meant that the contractors would not be able to ship 
commodities other than tobacco to buy commodities 
other than naval stores. The backers of the bill, led 
by Nathaniel Tenche, governor of the Eastland Com- 
pany, replied that the bill transcended the tobacco trade 
in importance, that traders to Archangel needed com- 
plete freedom to load potashes and anything else avail- 
able there to make up a cargo. The committee accepted 
this position, 31-3. Defeated on this, the company 
tried to have the bill amended to exclude pewterers, 
soapboilers, packers, and retailers from eligibility for 
membership in the company. The soapboilers (who 
bought their raw materials, particularly potash, from the 
Russia Company and were anxious to reduce prices and 
perhaps eliminate middlemen) defended their own in- 
terest, while the tobacco contractors defended the rights 
of all retailers. Many of their own subscribers were 
retailers and they were unwilling to be embarrassed in 
this way. The restrictive clauses were finally thrown 
out by the committee, 25—-4.5* 

On 8 March, 1698/9, the bill being reported favor- 
ably from committee, the Russia Company made a final 
appeal to the House: rather than have its trade thrown 
open, it asked for two years’ grace (during which the 
contractors might trade in tobacco and naval stores), 
after which it might be abolished entirely. (So great 


was its members’ fear of being outvoted and involved 


56 Tords journals 16: 374, 378, 385; Lords MSS., n.s., 3: 
293-294; RCCM M2 pp. 254-255. By 8 Feb., the old company 
voted to yield the toll on goods returned by the contractors 
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in the imprudences of the tobacco contractors!) This 
last petition of the dying monopolist being rejected, 
the bill was read a third time and passed.®® The next 
day (9 March) the Commons agreed to the Lords’ 
amendments.®° The bill received the royal assent on 
24 March.* 

The “Act to enlarge the Trade to Russia” of 1699 
was substantially the same as the unsuccessful bill “for 
the better encouraging and improving the trade to 
Russia” of 1698.°° The only significant change was the 
increase in the admissions fee from 40s. to £5. This 
sum was inserted while the bill was in Commons’ com- 
mittee—in probable deference to the fears of the old 
company.®* Forty shillings or five pounds, it was still 
a great victory for the contractors, for the Eastland 
Company and for Nathaniel Tenche, their aged joint 
leader, who defended the bill before the Lords in two 
successive sessions. Every argument in the library of 
English mercantilist speculation was paraded forth— 
markets for colonial produce and national manufactures, 
employment of ships and seamen, work for the indigent 
poor, gain for the King’s revenue, and secure sources of 
vital naval supplies.*° Every card in the lobbyist’s deck 
seems to have been used, except one that came to hand 
too late. The tobacco contractors had taken the pre- 
caution, after their defeat in 1698, of writing to Peter in 
Russia, explaining in their own way all that had hap- 
pened. The old company, sensing what was up, hur- 
ried to send instructions to its agents in Russia (with 
appropriate evidence) to explain to the Czar its quarrel 
with the contractors “in order to justify the Company 
proceeding therein.” ®* Peter, however, had little sym- 
pathy for the old company. His imperial ire rising as 
expected at the news of the intransigeance of the “Little 
Russia Company,” the Czar wrote to William III in 
April, 1699, requesting “in a brotherly way . . . free 
Trade not only for those who are actually engaged in 
the Agreement for Tobacco, but also that all Merchants 
in Your Majesty’s Dominions and mine, may for the 
future have freedome of Trade, with the usuall Goods 
thereby to augment Trafick on both sides.” ® The 


59 Tords MSS., n.s., 3: 
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letter, of course, reached William long after the measure 
of 1699 was enacted. The King thus was able “with 
great Satisfaction” to inform his czarish majesty in 
September, 1699, not only of Parliament’s action, but 
also of the successful shipment by the contractors of 
their entire quota for the first year.® 


Although the burgraves of the old Russia Company 
had feared that their ancient corporation would be 
subverted and compromised by the inundation of the 
tobacco contractors, reality was not quite as brutal as 
anticipation. On 14 April, 1699, seventy-three persons 
were admitted to the company under the new dispensa- 
tion. Of these, forty-eight were connected with the 
contract. On 26 April, fourteen more were admitted, 
of whom eleven were contractors. (One further con- 
tractor came in as a straggler in April, 1700.)®* These 
wholesale admissions gave the contractors a temporarily 
overwhelming majority in the reformed company, par- 
ticularly since many of the other merchants admitted in 
April, 1699, were Eastland Company members who 
had been their allies in the parliamentary struggle and 
were connected with them in many ways. However, in 
succeeding years, with ten to thirty admissions every 
year, the contractors’ majority vanished as the numer- 
ically preponderant element in the company came to be 
a third force not readily identifiable with either the old 
company or the contractors. 

However, the leadership of the company for the first 
years was supplied by the contestants of 1699. In the 
first election that followed the reconstruction of the 
company, that of 1 March, 1699/1700, Sir Benjamin 
Ayloffe, the old governor, was re-elected by a narrow 
margin over Francis Stratford, one of the contractors’ 
managers and governor of the Hamburg Company. 
However, the contractors created the new position of 
assistant governor won by Sir Edmund Harrison, an- 
other of their managers. Of the four consuls to be 
chosen, three were contractors and the fourth an ally, 
Thomas Philp, deputy-governor of the Eastland Com- 
pany. Of the twenty-four assistants, thirteen were 
contractors, three were probable allies, and only eight 
were old company men.*° However, with the passage 
of time, the dominance of the contractors became 
slightly less pronounced. During the ensuing ten 
years, Ayloffe was regularly re-elected governor, the 
position of assistant governor was abolished, the consul- 
ships divided more evenly between the two old groups, 
with an increasing representation for the newer mem- 
bers or third force on the Court of Assistants.” 

In the general Archangel trade, the old company men, 
despite the phenomenal growth in the trade, were able 


to maintain a very strong position. As we shail see 
68 Jbid., William III to Peter, Loo, 1699. 
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in the next chapter, the contractors never really suc- 
ceeded in displacing them in the hemp trade. Here, 
however, some of the new third force in the company 
(notably Francis Collins, John MHester, and the 
Websters) were to take an increasingly prominent 
part.** 

The tobacco contractors were able, in the months 
when they more or less controlled the company, to 
alter some of its rules in their own interest. On 20 
March, 1698/9, shortly before it was thrown open, the 
Russia Company had ordered that no member of the 
company might after 1 May, 1699, employ anyone not 
free of the company as a factor in Russia. Returns 
made by unauthorized factors would be subject to a 
fine of two per cent.”* This was a particularly vengeful 
little measure aimed at the contractors who had em- 
ployed as their factor Charles Goodfellow, not free of 
the old company, who had originally gone out to Russia 
in 1695 as agent of the Hudson’s Bay Company.** He 
could not become free of the company without coming 
back to England to take the oath. On 26 April, 1699, 
however, the enlarged company ordered that “the to- 
bacco contractors may employ Mr. Goodfellow for their 
factor this year in Russia, nothwithstanding their 
former order.” ** Subsequently Goodfellow was given 
liberty to trade on his own account provided that he 
consigned only to members of the company.”* Similar 
exceptions were later made for others, including factors 
of old company types.** 

The only serious matter subsequently to divide the 
tobacco contractors from the rest of the Russia Com- 
pany was the question of whether all shareholders in 
the contract had in fact joined the greater company. 
On 26 April, 1699, when the second batch of contractors 
was admitted to the Russia Company, it had been 
ordered that the principal managers of the company 
must affirm (since Haistwell and probably Vaux were 
Quakers) “that the tobacco by them to be shipped out is 
for account only of such persons as are concerned in the 
contract. . . .” This would prevent the contractors 
from handling consignments on commission from Vir- 
ginia merchants not in the Russia Company. At the 
same time three of the managers of the contract 
“obliged to y® Court that those five persons Concerned 
in y® tobacco contract yt: have not taken up their free- 
dom of y® Comp*: shall Doe it before they ship their 
tobacco.” “8 Only one ever did so and that not till 





72 See below, pp. 49-51. 

73 RCCM M2 pp. 258-260. 

74 Cf. appendix E. Goodfellow was employed by the Hudson’s 
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1700.*° The most important of the holdouts was the 
solitary aristocratic subscriber to the contract, the Earl 
of Scarborough. On 26 January, 1699/1700, the com- 
pany “Ordered that M* Freeman be desired to waite 
on my Lord Scarborough to acquaint him in y® name 
of the Company that they will [hold] a Court to make 
his Lords: free of the same when his L’ds’p shall de- 
sire it.”*° Despite further reminders, it did not prove 
possible to find a day that was convenient both for his 
lordship and the company.* With Lord Scarborough 
openly violating the company’s law, it was difficult to 
enforce it against other holdouts. The matter was 
allowed to rest. 

In the ensuing years, there were various changes in 
the membership of the shareholders of the contract 
through death, transfers, etc. On 27 October, 1707, 
the treasurer of the Russia Company reported to the 
Court of Assistants “That in y® Entryes of y® last ship- 
ping from Archangell M* Jn° Vaus Agent for the To- 
bacco Comp*. would not make the usuall affirmac6n 
that the Goods were for Freemens acc‘. but only that 
they were for the Tobacco Comp*. for that he did not 
know whether they were all Free.” After some dis- 
cussion, Nathaniel Gould and William Dawsonne, two 
of the managers, “acquainted y® Court, That they be- 
leeved the Tobacco Comp*. had all their Freedom, 
however they would inquire into y® same, and if any 
person was not free they should take up their Free- 
dome.” **? The next year, however, on 2 December, 
1708, the Court of Assistants was again “moved to 
take into Considerac6n the Affirmac6n of M* Vaus the 
Agent for y° Tobacco Company, who instead of Affirm- 
ing the Goods by him Entred are for Freemen of y®. s* 
{Russia} Comp*., will only affirme they are for y*. 
Tobacco Comp*.” After some debate, the matter was 
referred for investigation to Edward Haistwell, who 
died shortly afterwards, and then to William Dawsonne, 
another manager. No report was ever made.** 

It would seem probable that all through the Tobacco 
Company’s history, there were at least one or two of its 
shareholders who had not joined the Russia Company. 


4. TOBACCO AND HEMP—MERCHANTS 
AND DIPLOMATS 


Since none of its records have survived, we know 
very little of the trading activities of the Russian To- 
bacco Company. Customs records tell us only that 
there was exported to Russia 1,216,000 lbs. of tobacco 








Joseph Herne and Colonel John Hallett who died early in 1699 
before the Russia Company was opened. 

79 RCCM M3 p. 24 (Edward Darrel). Hutchinson and Tate 
sold out between the first dividend in 1703 and the second in 
1708. 

80 RCCM M3 p. 10. 

81 RCCM M3 pp. 11, 14. 

82 RCCM M3 p. 292. 

83 RCCM M4 pp. 30, 35. 
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in 1699 and 1,450,000 Ibs. in 1700.1. From the drawing 
account of the contractors at the Bank of England, 
payments to tobacco suppliers of about £36,000 can 
be traced during 1698-1700, suggesting a price of 
slightly over 3d. per pound, low but about what would 
be expected. Almost half of this tobacco was supplied 
by the single firm of Perry & Lane (£17,602) ; much 
of the rest by two of the contractors who were them- 
selves tobacco merchants—Cary & Co. (£4,628) and 
Haistwell (£7,331). In addition, payments to three 
manufacturers (Linton, Lacy, Levett) can be traced 
for working up tobacco originally purchased in the 
leaf.” 

Details of the financial management of the company 
will be dealt with in a subsequent chapter.* It was 
not, however, in their countinghouse in London that the 
fate of the Tobacco Company was to be decided, but 
rather in Russia; and ultimately not in countinghouses 
anywhere, but rather in the antechambers of the great. 
For the contractors had got their contract originally 
as politicians even more than as businessmen. They 
could not complain if some of the hostilities, suspicions, 
uncertain alliances and shaky expectations of their 
origins clung to them. 

It cannot be said that the contract got off to a fair 
start. The delays and expenses of a_three-years’ 
solicitation in Parliament, the loss of face in Russia, 
the vexation and disappointment (financial and other- 
wise) of the impatient Peter—none augured well for 
the financial and political future of the company. 
Nonetheless, they were far from pessimistic. In the 
hour of their parliamentary triumph, one unsympathetic 
Baltic merchant of London wrote to his correspondent 
in Riga, “you are of y® opinion w' many more y* y® 
Contract" for tob:? w His Czars Maj:'¥ have no 
great reason to bragg much of their bargain, but they 
do here at a very high rate.””* There were of course 
reasons for this “bragging” for, as noted at the end of 
the preceding chapter, William III was able to write to 
Peter in September, 1699, that Parliament had thrown 
open the trade to Russia and the contractors had 
succeeded in sending thither all the tobacco called for 
in the first year of the contract. At the same time, 
for the advancement of Anglo-Russian trade, William 
informed Peter that he was appointing as consul at 
Moscow, Charles Goodfellow, the contractors’ general 
agent. One sentence in the royal letter, however, 
augured ill for the future: 


The Contractors for sending Tobacco into Your Imperiall 
Majesty’s Countries have informed Us that they .. . will 
allways be ready to send as much as the Country can 
take off, But if it should happen that the quantity agreed 


1 See Appendix A. 

2BERO Drawing Office Ledger 9 ff. 43 et seq.; Ledger 11 
ff. 17 et. seq. 

3 See below, pp. 83-85. 

PRO C.111/127 Henry Phill to Thos. Waller, London, 11 
Apr., 1699. 
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for cannot be vended in Your Imperiall Majesty’s Domin- 
ions, they pray that they may not be obliged to send thither, 
or to pay the Customes for a greater Quantity than they 
are able to Sell there, which Request Wee are perswaded 


~ Your Imperiall Majesty will find reasonable, and will in 


Your Goodness & Equity afford them Relief in that case.° 


These forebodings of 1699 were more than fulfilled 
in the next two years. It soon became evident that 
the contractors had, either through their own wishful 
thinking or through the ignorance or duplicity of 
their informants, completely misjudged the immediate 
potentialities of the Russian market—under the existing 
state of customs collection and law enforcement there. 
So much tobacco appears to have been entering Russia 
irregularly (from the Cossack lands and across the 
Swedish border before the start of the Northern War) 
that there was little market for the properly entered, 
duty-paying commodity. Of the 3,000 hogsheads sent 
in the first year ending 1 September, 1699, only 200 
found early sale. Accordingly, the contractors obtained 
from Chancellor Golovin (head of the prikaz of 
embassies) a special and private permission to reduce 
their imports in the second year from the 5,000 hogs- 
heads contracted for to 2,500. Even so, the con- 
tractors, finding themselves at the end of their second 
year with only 500 hogsheads sold out of 5,500 im- 
ported, were forced formally to resign their monopoly 
as provided in their contract.® 

The rash or the ingenuous might suppose that the 
end of the contract meant the end of the history of 
the contracting company. It was more nearly the 
beginning, for the company was to continue active till 
1714. On the one hand, the contractors had in Russia 
5,000 hogsheads of tobacco worth there somewhere in 
the vicinity of £100,000; on the other hand, both 
collectively and as individuals they were deeply in- 
volved in the trade from Russia—particularly in naval 
stores. As the west drifted into the war of the Spanish 





5PRO §S.P.104/120 William III to Peter, Loo, 12 Sept. 


1699. Goodfellow’s commission follows, dated 30 Oct., 1699. 
His commission from Anne, dated 26 Nov., 1702, is in the 
same volume. Cf. RCCM M3 p. 3. (For Goodfellow, see ch. 2 
note 92 and Appendix E.) The contractors not only solicited 
William’s letter to Peter, but paid all the fees for it in the 
secretary’s office. BM Add.MS.28,884 f. 296 E. Haistwell to 
J. Ellis, 13 Nov., 1699. English statesmen seem constantly to 
have been aware of the problems of the tobacco contractors at 
this time. On 20 Sept., 1700, James Vernon wrote to William 
Blathwayt about England’s obligations to Sweden and the 
dangers created by the Russian attack on Sweden: “If it would 
be Easy for Us to furnish the 6000 men that Sweden will 
Expect Wee should have a great noise made about Our Mus- 
covy Trade, which it is thought will bee very flourishing, but 
if Wee have the misfortune to be lookt upon as Adversarys to 
the Czar, the Contractors for the Tobacco Trade will think all 
their Designs blown up. Our people have found by Experience 
that any footing lost in that Country is not easily recovered.” 
BM Add.MS.34,348 f. 92. 

6BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 72v-73, 77-78, 79-80, 103-104; 
PRO S.P.91/4 (Whitworth’s memorial of 11 March, 1705) ; 
Sbornik 39: no. 11 (pp. 44-51). 
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Succession, this became an increasingly attractive and 
strategic trade, outweighing the desire they might 
otherwise have felt to liquidate their tobacco stocks in 
Russia swiftly, cut their losses and wind up their 
business. 

Thus, to understand fully the complicated history 
of the contractors after 1700, one must examine their 
extensive involvement in the naval stores’ trade in 
these same years. 

Despite the disrupting effects of the Great Northern 
War, the general tendency of the balance of Anglo- 
Russian trade was against England, owing to her rather 
substantial importation of naval stores, etc. The Baltic 
trade, of course, was even more markedly against 
England, for the same reasons.’ The most important 
—almost the only important—naval store imported into 
England directly from Russia (i.e., Archangel) was 
hemp.* Flax up to this time generally grew too far 
south and was ordinarily marketed through the Baltic, 
although the company made valiant efforts to get some 
from Archangel.’ (The English made relatively little 
canvas either from hemp or flax, but were dependent 
on the best French manufactures in time of peace and 
on substitute Dutch or German products in wartime.?°) 
Pitch and tar came primarily from Scandinavia and 
the Baltic, whence also came most imported ship’s 
timber and masts.1‘ The export of Russian tar, pitch, 
and potash was generally monopolized either by the 
Dutch or by an English merchant, Henry Stiles, a 


7 Lords MSS., n.s., 4: 430-436; Whitworth, Sir Charles, State 
of the trade of Great Britain in its imports and exports, pro- 
gressively from the year 1697 2: 29-30, London, 1776. The 
Russian trade deficit was £176,000 from Michaelmas, 1696, to 
Christmas, 1699, the Swedish £506,677. 

8 Ehrman, John, The navy in the war of William III, 65, 
Cambridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953; PRO C.0.388/9/F.11, 
F.70. 

®In the 1700 shipping season, no flax was imported from 
Archangel (PRO C.0.390/6; Lords MSS., n.s., 4: 278). Start- 
ing in 1702, however, Goodfellow obtained special privileges 
from the Czar and made a serious effort to export flax that way. 
(Cf. note 91 below.) Thus in the 1702 season (Sept.—Dec.), we 
find 1,022 cwt. of flax imported from Archangel : 400 cwt. by the 
contractors (Edward Haistwell & Co.) and 143 cwt. by Mat- 
thias Goodfellow (presumably the private venture of Consul 
Goodfellow consigned to a kinsman). (PRO C.0.388/9/F.3 
and C.0.389/18 pp. 36-37.) In 1703 some 4,323 cwt. were 
imported—all by the contractors (Haistwell & Co.). BM 
Add.MS.15,898 f. 141. 

10 Ehrman, Navy, 65-66. One of the few important sail-cloth 
manufacturers in England during the war years 1689-1713 was 
the tobacco contractor, Sir Owen Buckingham of Reading. 

11 [bid., 59-62. Of 1196 lasts of pitch and tar imported into 
England in 1702, 908 came from Sweden, 210 from Denmark 
and Norway and only 14 from Russia! These last were the 
private ventures of captains. C.0.388/9/F.3, F.11. None was 
shipped in 1703. BM Add.MS.15,898 f. 141. In 1700, however, 
11 2/3 lasts had been brought in by the company (Edward 
Haistwell & Co.) plus 384 cwt. by others. House of Lords 
Record Office, Westminster: “An acco:* of what Navall Stores 
have been Imported by the . . . Muscovy Company between the 
17. of September 1700. and the 4.*" of Feb. Following.” 
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member of the old Russia Company, who was involved 
in a Dutch syndicate and shipped only to Holland.” 

Hemp, then, was the chief Russian naval store ex- 
ported to England and Russia was the increasingly 
predominant source of English hemp imports (as 
shown in table 4) : 

TABLE 4 
ENGLIsH Hemp Imports, 1700-1713 " 











Russia East Country | Total 
1701 55,405 cwt. | 78,865 cwt. | 138,633 cwt. 
1702 74,219 24,699 112,697 
1703 62,169 106,187 175,414 
1704 178,683 82,950 267,174 
1705 | 92,362 24,100 117,488 
1706 24,581 9,205 | 39,409 
1707 96,432 28,822 | 138,686 
1708 140,139 29,864 178,619 
1709 | 145,970 13,191 167,024 
1710 | 85,386 5,206 91,425 
1711 | 147,757 2,237 152,199 
1712 | 86,477 8,496 108,800 
1713 116,124 19,550 142,618 


During the 1690’s, many of the contractors had been 
active in the Baltic hemp trade, two of them in partic- 
ular, Nathaniel Gould and Joseph Martin, being 
big suppliers to the Navy during the war of 1689- 
1697.1* With the gradual shift of trade from the 
Baltic to Archangel after the start of the Northern 
War in 1700, the tobacco contractors, both individually 
and collectively, were to play an equally prominent 
part in the new Russian hemp trade. In the season 
September, 1700—-February, 1700/1, Edward Haistwell 
& Co. (the style used by the contractors at the customs 
house) accounted for 5,506 cwt. or 39 per cent of the 
13,983 cwt. of hemp imported into England by the 
Russia Company. With the minor importations of indi- 
vidual contractors, their total share rises to 46 per 
cent.!° In the season September—December, 1702, in a 
trade three times as large, the company’s proportion 
was 21 per cent (15,019 cwt. out of 72,767 cwt.) or 27 
per cent with the shares of the individual contractors 
thrown in.’® In the year ending 1 March, 1703/4, in a 

12BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 71v; Add.MS.37,356 f. 39; PRO 
S.P.91/4,5; Sbornik 39: nos. 11, 143 Whitworth to Harley 7/18 
May, 1705, 10/21 March, 1707/8. There are numerous other 
references to Henry Stiles in Whitworth’s correspondence be- 
tween these dates. Stiles had a “great ... Interest with the 
first favourit” Menshikov (the great enemy of the contractors) 
and was a personal friend of the Czar who dined in the house of 
his brother Thomas Stiles in London and who visited him in 
Moscow (Luttrell, Brief relation 4: 339). Thomas was a mem- 
ber of the old Russia Company before its reformation. Whit- 


worth feared Henry as a chief obstacle in his plans to end the 
Russian export monopolies in naval stores. 
18 PRO C.0.390/6 pp. 223-235; C.0.390/5 f. 68 for 1713-1717. 
14 Cf, Appendix E, notes to biographies, and Ehrman, Navy, 
62. 
15 House of Lords Record Office, Westminster: “An Acco: 
of what Navall Stores have been Imported . . . 1700.” 


16 PRO C.0.388/9/F.3 ; C.0.389/18 pp. 36-37. 
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still burgeoning trade, the company’s share was 22 per 
cent (27,360 cwt. out of 123,026 cwt.) or 36 per cent 
with its members’ private ventures. The Archangel 
hemp trade was booming: some seventy-eight English 
ships were sent to Archangel in 1703 compared to the 
six to nine that went out before 1698.17 However, 
with the end of the tobacco contract in 1700, the 
company’s hopes of monopolizing or dominating the 
Archangel naval stores’ trade had vanished. Never- 
theless, in 1703 (the latest year for which figures are 
available) the company and its members still ac- 
counted for almost three-eighths of the hemp im- 
ported from Archangel. 

The most important single purchaser of hemp in 
England was the Navy Board, a body very conserva- 
tive in its buying practices. Just as it insisted on 
English oak for its yards to the exclusion of the Baltic 
oak used by commercial shipbuilders, so for its rope- 
works it consistently preferred Riga hemp, though on 
occasion it would take Koenigsberg at a discount. Ex- 
cept for an isolated occasion in 1662, it bought no 
Russian hemp between the Restoration in 1600 and 
the start of the Northern War in 1700.** Despite the 
exigencies of war, the board, in fact, took nothing but 
Riga hemp during 1691-1694 and 1696-1699. Only 
in 1695 would it even try Koenigsberg.*® The start 
of the Northern War in 1700, however, changed every- 
thing. Riga was besieged by the Russians in 1700 
and ultimately captured in 1718. Moreover, at least 
70 per cent of the hemp passing through Riga in 1699 
had come from the White Russian or easternmost 
sections of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 
These were precisely the areas occupied by the 
Russians and thus cut off from Riga for the greatest 
part of the war.*° These disturbances in White Russia 
had immediate repercussions in London: the Navy 
3oard was not able to buy any Riga hemp in 1700. 
Though its relatively modest peacetime requirements 
were temporarily met from Koenigsberg, it was forced 
to reassess its attitude towards Russian hemp.** The 
tobacco contractors were to play a significant role in 
changing the board’s attitude toward Russian goods. 

In January, 1699/1700, before any effects of the 
Northern War could be felt, Nathaniel Gould and 
William Dawsonne for the tobacco contractors asked 
the Navy Board to order their officers at Deptford, 
Chatham, and Woolwich to accept sample deliveries of 
the company’s Russian tar and deals: the officers were 
to examine them and give the board “an account of its 


17BM Add.MS.15,898 f£. 141. 

18 PRO C.0.388/6 (1st doc.). 

19 National Maritime Museum, Greenwich (NMMG), Ser- 
gison MS:103 pp. 409-412 contains a summary of all hemp con- 
tracts, 1691-1702. 

20 Dunsdoris, Edgars, Der Auszenhandel Rigas im. 17. Jahr- 
hundert, Conventus primus historicorum Balticorum Rigae, 
16-20.V III. 1937, Acta et relata, 457-486, Riga, Latvijas véstures 
institita izdevums, 1938. 

21 NMMG Sergison MS.103 pp. 409-412. 
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goodness & usefullness & whether it be superior or 
inferior to the Tarr [and deals] usually serv’d to the 
Navy.” This resulted in a small sale of deals by the 
contractors to the government shipyards at the time, 
but greater sales had to await the war.** By the next 
autumn, the potentialities of the Northern War had 
become explicit: the Navy Board’s stocks of hemp were 
very low, supplies contracted for were not delivered, 
its ropeyards were working only part time, and no one 
wanted to sell it any hemp. Considering the deteri- 
orating international situation, a very real crisis im- 
pended. As soon as the board heard that the siege 
of Riga had been lifted, it advertised again to buy 
hemp. However, the only hemp offered was Russian 
hemp proffered by Stratford and Dawsonne for the 
contractors and by Philip Nisbett and Godfrey Webster 
(also new members of the Russia Company). Both 
Nisbett and the contractors delivered samples to the 
officers at Woolwich to be evaluated. The board ulti- 
mately came to terms only with the contractors, agreeing 
on 20 November, 1700, to take fifty tons of Russian 
hemp for immediate delivery. This was the first 
Russian hemp the board had bought since 1662. 
Though quarrels over quality were still to occur, the 
spell had been broken. From then on, for the next 
generation, the board was to fill its needs primarily 
from Russia.** 

By the early months of 1701, the price of hemp for 
immediate delivery purchased by the Navy Board 
reached £40 per ton compared to the 1699 contract 
price of £26 per ton. With the international situation 
deteriorating, the board wanted to purchase much 
larger quantities than it had been doing since 1697. 
As usual, it preferred to contract in the spring at a 
fixed price for fall delivery. However, with markets 
disturbed, arrears unsatisfied on past contracts and 
future supplies uncertain, it could not agree on price 
with its merchant suppliers. For example, the lowest 
price offered by the tobacco contractors (for 400 tons 
Russian) was £36 per ton, while the board would not 
offer more than £30. In this impasse, the Navy Board 
obtained special permission from the Treasury to make 
a contract with Nathaniel and John Gould (acting on 
their own and not for the contractors) to buy 1,200 
tons of Baltic hemp for the Board for a 2% per cent 
commission. (This same system had been used in 
1697 when John Taylor of Bifrons bought 2,000 tons 
for the board for a 3 per cent commission.) However, 
with war approaching, the board acquired almost as 
much again through odd lots primarily of Russian 


hemp picked up from a number of merchants—includ- 


22 NMMG Sergison MS.42: Navy Board Mins., 10, 12, 17, 26 
Jan., 2, 9, 21 Feb., 6, 8 Mar., 1699/1700; Sergison MS.43: 18 
Oct., 1 Nov., 1700. 

28 NMMG Sergison MS.43: Navy Board Mins., 25, 30 Sept., 
1, 4, 11, 18, 25 Oct., 1, 8, 11, 15, 20 Nov., 4 Dec., 1700; Sergison 
MS.44: 3, 10, 13, 17, 20, 22, 27 Jan., 1700/1; Sergison MS.103 
p. 411. 
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ing thirty tons from the contractors in March and 
eighty more in September.** 

In 1702 the board moved more deeply into Russian 
hemp as it returned to its usual system of contracting 
in the spring for delivery in the fall at fixed prices, 
with small supplementary purchases in the fall for 
immediate delivery. On 27 April, 1702, the tobacco 
contractors agreed to deliver 600 tons of Russian hemp 
by 1 November, 1702, at £34 per ton; on 13 May they 
agreed to deliver 100 tons more in the fall at £33; in 
October they sold 200 tons more to the board for cur- 
rent delivery at £32. In that year, they sent at least 
ten ships to Russia for their hemp. In addition, 
Nathaniel Gould acting alone contracted for 200 tons of 
Russian hemp that year, and Edward Haistwell for 
220 tons more. Thus, of the 2,830 tons of hemp pur- 
chased by the Navy between April and October, 1702, 
the tobacco contracting company supplied 900, while 
individual contractors supplied 420 tons more.”®> In 
their hemp business, as much as in their tobacco 
business, the contractors’ trade was wed to the 
government. 


Such being their very deep and continuing com- 
mitment in the return trade from Russia, the con- 
tractors had no reason to dump their tobacco at a 
loss and withdraw from the Archangel trade. Their 
thousands of hogsheads carefully sold represented the 
purchasing power to expand their trade in hemp as 
well as in flax, tar, etc., in a land to which remittances 
otherwise were always a problem. 

However, with their protective contract gone and 
5,000 hogsheads of tobacco threatening to rot on their 
hands, the contractors found themselves in a dangerous 
position in which they needed effective protection 
against the indifference of the Czar, the hostility of 
some of his ministers and the intractability and cupidity 
of many of his lesser officials. (As early as 1700 
Consul Goodfellow had submitted a formal complaint 
to the government against the uncooperativeness of 
governors and burgermasters throughout the vast in- 
terior of Russia who disobeyed the Czar’s orders, 
harassed his agents, and permitted traffic in smuggled 





24 NMMG Sergison MS.44: Navy Board Mins., 24 Jan., 3, 7, 
14, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28 Feb., 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 19, 21 Mar., 1700/1; 
25, 26 Mar., 7, 10, 16, 28, 29, 30 Apr., 9, 14, 23 May, 4 June, 
1701; Sergison MS.45: 21, 25, 30 July, 19, 24, 26 Sept., 19 Nov., 
3, 5, 12 Dec., 1701; Sergison MS.85 p. 95. The Goulds had 
considerable difficulty with their commission contract owing to 
Swedish intervention in Courland where they had intended to 
buy most of their hemp. In January, 1701/2, on their advice, 
the Navy Board ordered them to fill the rest of the contract 
with Russian hemp on which there would be a savings of £2 per 
ton. Cf. Sergison MS.46: 7, 14, 20, 21 Jan., 13, 16, 18, 20 Feb., 
11, 27 March, 1701/2; Sergison MS.103 p. 411. 

25 NMMG Sergison MS.46: Navy Board Mins., 20, 27 Feb., 
1701/2, 25, 27 March, 1, 2, 3, 10, 22, 27, 29 April, 1, 8, 11, 13, 27 
May, 1702; PRO Adm.106/554: letters from William Daw- 
sonne; Adm.106/555 letters from John & Nathaniel Gould; 
Adm.106/557 letters from Edward Haistwell. 
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Cossack tobacco. There is nothing to suggest that the 
“request” had any effect.2*) We are thus not sur- 
prised to find in the spring of 1701 the “managers” 
of the tobacco contract (Francis Stratford, Edward 
Haistwell, and Samuel Heathcote) representing to the 
King “that they have mett with severall obstructions, 
w™ have disabled them from paying their customs, & 
therefore desire the Czar will forbear with them for a 
time, till by y® free vent of their Tob°. they shall be in 
a condition to pay them.” Another royal letter from 
William to Peter in the desired tenor was prepared and 
“delivered to the merch® at their desire, to be conveyed 
their own way to Mosco.” At the same time, Alexander 
Stanhope, English envoy in The Hague, was furnished 
with copies of the royal letter and instructed to “dis- 
course ... [the Czar’s] Amb*. in this Subj and 
desire him to move his master upon it.” **_ There was 
then no Russian diplomatic agent in London, nor was 
there any English representative in Moscow except 
Consul Goodfellow. 

Several drafts of the letter from William III to 
Peter of 29 May, 1701, have survived. In general, 
the later versions were milder than the earlier. The 
one sent differed from its immediate predecessor in 
that it asked only “that the Obstructions they [the 
contractors] have mett with in their Trade may ef- 
fectually be removed.” The earlier version had asked 
specifically and bluntly that the contractors be ex- 
cused from fulfilling their part of the contract “while 
the other part remained unperformed to Them.” Both 
versions, however, contained a long preamble which 
gave even to the version sent the forceful character 
desired by the contractors. They had sent 5,500 
hogsheads to Russia: 


but have not found the Way of disposing of it, so easie as 
they hoped for, and were encouraged by your Imperiall 
Maj‘’s, Ambassad**. to expect, but have on the contrary 
mett with Severall Difficulties, that they had reason, ac- 
cording to their Contract, not to apprehend, as well by the 
Importation of great Quantitys of Circassian [Cossack] 
Tobacco, as by their being not permitted to sell any of 
their Tobacco in the Province of Siberia, where they hoped 
for the greatest Advantage, as also by being denied the 
Liberty of buying, in return of their Tobacco, the 
Principall Commodities of the Product of Russia, which are 
Sold by Your Imp:" Maj*’s. Officers, tho they offer as 
high Prices for them as any others do, . . 


Smuggling (Circassia), closed markets (Siberia), 
and returns remained three great thorns in the side 
of the contractors. The problem of obtaining an un- 
restricted supply of commodities for return to England 
(particularly naval stores) was never really solved, 


but—commodity by commodity—remained under ne- 


26 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 291. 

27 PRO S.P.104/69 ff. 145, 157; BM Add.MS.28,908 f£. 236; 
Add.MS.28,909 £. 77 Hedges to Stanhope, 20 May, 25 July, 1701. 

28 For the version sent, see PRO S.P.104/120 and BM Add. 
MS.28,945 f. 100; for princip:! earlier version, see Add.MS. 
28,945 f. 95. There are other versions in this same volume. 
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gotiation for the next decade. Siberia was an equally 
difficult if more limited problem, its remoteness and 
frontier character making it no easy place to sell 
tobacco. Earlier monopolists had met resistance from 
the industrial magnate Stroganov in selling tobacco 
within his holdings. Orlenok, the previous monopo- 
list, had in his Siberian ventures, been accused of 
everything up to murder.*® The new contractors 
found themselves denied (de facto) access to Siberia 
(as well as to Kazan and the lower provinces on the 
Volga)*° and were obliged in October, 1698, to farm 
some part of their trade in Siberia for three years to 
Vinius, head of the Czar’s Siberian chancellery. Vinius, 
however, not only disappointed them in sales but would 
not let them send their own agents into Siberia— 
despite orders from Moscow. After formal complaints 
by the contractors, Peter himself was obliged to inter- 
vene. On 8 April, 1701, just a few weeks before 
William wrote him on this matter, he himself wrote 
to Vinius, “See to the passage of tobacco into Siberia 
without any interruption or hindrance because the 
English have refused to take the responsibility for 
it; and if that business dries up, all the loss will be 
charged to you.” Whatever this letter accomplished 
was short-lived, for, although the contractors obliged 
Vinius by buying back from him at an exorbitant price 
the unsold remnant of the tobacco sold to him in 1698, 
they never obtained an effective freedom to trade to 
Siberia.** 

The Siberian and returns problems, if unsolved, 
were for a time dormant, so that when Anne wrote 
to Peter shortly after her accession, she complained 
only of Circassia. The contractors had most of the 
5,500 hogsheads “yet upon their Hands, to their Ex- 
ceeding Damage, which has been Cheifly Occasioned 
by the Great Quantities of Circassian Tobacco which 
have been & are, as they alledge, still brought into 
Russia.” They were thus still unable to pay the Czar 
the customs they owed and wanted more time. The 
Queen asked for special consideration for the contrac- 
tors in rather general terms.** 

“Circassia” is as much a geographical problem to 
the modern reader as it was an economic problem to 
Queen Anne’s contractors. In recent times, the terms 
Circassia (land of the Circars or Cherkesses) has 
commonly been applied to the lands to the northward 
of the Caucasus stretching at most to the Don, lands 
in which the Circars at various times lived. However, 
in Queen Anne’s time, it was not the modern Circars, 


29 Bogoslovskii, Petr J 2: 288, 393. 

30 BM Add.MS.38,354 ff. 77-78, 79-80. 

81BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 149v, 150v, 152, 204v, 289v, 291. 
Pis'ma 1: no. 369; Frederiksen, Tobacco in Russia, 46. Good- 
fellow denied that the contract with Vinius precluded the 
Tobacco Company from trading to Siberia on its own. As of 
March, 1701, the contractors had 4,500 hhd. unsold in Russia. 

32 PRO S.P.104/120 Anne to Peter, St. James’s, 20 Jan., 
1702/3. 
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but rather the Cossacks whom the term evoked. The 
terms Circassia, Circarland, and “Province of the 
Cossacks” were used interchangeably. “Circassia” 
seems to have been used meaningfully, though it may 
have had more than one meaning. Sometimes it seems 
to have been applied specifically to the land of the 
Don Cossacks; more generally it embraced that vast 
Russian southern frontier area, under the Czar’s 
sovereignty but outside normal Russian jurisdiction, 
stretching from the Ukraine as it was then understood 
(the limited area around Kiev) eastward to the Don 
and beyond.** 

Circassia, however delimited, remained for decades 
a common problem to the successive administrators of 
the Russian tobacco monopoly. When Charles Whit- 
worth, the first permanent English minister to Russia, 
was on his way to Moscow in 1704, he noted even 
before passing the Czar’s borders: 


I met [on the road to Smolensk] 50 or 60 sleds, loaden 
with tobacco, which is planted in the Ukraine, and I am 
informed that 200 or 300 of the same usually pass every 
year. This tobacco is extremely bad, but, not costing 
above a penny a pound finds a considerable vent amongst 
the poor peasants of Lithuania, who, provided they can 
have the smoke at a cheap rate, are not nice as to the 
smell.*4 


The peasants in the Czar’s lands did not differ in 
this from their cousins in the Polish dominions, and 
tobacco grew as readily in the Russian Ukraine as in the 
Polish. A decade later, a German minister resident 
at the Russian court was to write of the Russian com- 
monalty very much what Whitworth had noted of the 
Lithuanian.*° 

In the year that followed Anne’s royal letter of 20 
January, 1702/3, the affairs of the Russian tobacco 
contractors went from bad to worse. With the con- 
tract gone and forgotten, the Russian officials became 
more and more difficult to deal with. Tobacco, licit 


33 Frederiksen (Tobacco in Russia, 50) citing Pis’ma 1: no. 
234, reads the phrase in the contract, “the province of Cher- 
kassy.” The translation “province of the Cossacks” is from 
Whitworth’s ms. copy of the contract. Cherkassy in any event 
was then in Poland. There are, however, several Russian places 
named Cherkassk, including the modern Novocherkassk in the 
lower valley of the Don. One contemporary English writer, 
not necessarily well informed, described the area of cultivation 
as Azov and “y® borders of the Black Sea.” Cf. BM Egerton 
MS. 921 ff. 8-10. If one examines west European maps of the 
time of Peter the Great, one will note in addition to “Circassie 
ou Pays des Circasses” (stretching from the left bank of the 
lower Don to the right bank of the lower Volga) and the “Pays 
des Cosaques” (the Russian Ukraine and eastward) the area 
ascribed to the “Cosaques Donski ou Czercasses” (the right 
bank of the lower Don about Cherkassk). Thus, the Russian 
term “Cherkesses” in the past century or more applied to the 
Caucasian Circars was, in the time of Peter the Great, applied 
by some to the Don Cossacks. Hence, part of the confusion. 

34 Sbornik 39: no 8 Whitworth to Harley, Smolensk, 18 
Feb., 1704/5. 

35 Weber, Friedrich Christian, The present state of Russia, 
translated from the High-Dutch, 1: 75-76, 2 v., London, 1723. 
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and illicit, poured into Russia from all sides, paying 
little or no duty, but underselling the contractors’ 
stocks. In the Hamburg records for 1703, we find 
an unprecedented entry of 1,200 marks worth of to- 
bacco (12 to 15 hogsheads) to Archangel.** That 
same year much “Tobacco was Imported Publickly att 
Archangel [by Daniel Carril, an Englishman] and Sold 
to his Maj* Ministers without paying any Custome 
which hath been a great Interruption in y® Saile of y® 
Company.” Circassian tobacco was sold everywhere, 
even in the Army. When the Czar was at Pleskau 
|Pskov] with the main body of the Army, not only 
was Circassian tobacco openly sold, but the contractors’ 
agents were driven away when they attempted to sell 
their employers’ legitimate tobacco. The cruelest blow 
came in February, 1702/3 (before the Czar could have 
received the Queen’s January letter) when the clauses 
in the contract allowing “y*® Comp*: . . . to Employ y* 
Proceed of the Tobacco in Russ Good* Exporting y* 
same with out paying Custome . . . ware Counter- 
manded and New orders given to take Custome of y® 
Company for y® former yeares and for y® future not to 
pass any Good’. without Custome.” %7 

The contractors well may have reeled under the re- 
peated blows of 1703. Aside from the immediate prob- 
lems of taxes and returns, they had to face in the 
deterioration of their slow selling tobacco the possibility 
of an ultimate book loss approaching or exceeding 
£100,000!** They could only appeal to their govern- 


36 Baasch, Ernst, Zur Statistik des Ein- und Ausfuhrhandels 
Hamburegs anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts, Hansische Geschichts- 
blatter 54: 137, 1929 (1930). The only other recorded shipment 
of tobacco from Hamburg to Russia in this decade was 7270 
Mk. in 1705. Jbid. 

37 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 79-80, 149y-152. On f. 79v (a 1705 
memorial from Goodfellow to Whitworth), the date of the 
abrogation of the export privilege is given as February, 1702/3. 
However, on f. 292 there is an English translation of the abroga- 
tion order dated February, 1703/4. The German text in Add. 
MS.37,358 f. 87 is dated simply “1703.” In so far as the con- 
tractors were exporting goods which they bought with money 
and not with tobacco, they might perhaps properly be held 
chargeable for export duty. See below, pp. 55, 58, 85, for their 
money shipments to Russia. 

38 The 5,000 hogsheads of tobacco in the contractor’s posses- 
sion when they renounced their contract in late 1700 at a con- 
servative estimate of 400 lbs. each, equalled 2,000,000 Ibs. If the 
prime cost, manufacturing charges, duty to the Czar, transporta- 
tion from England to Archangel and thence into the interior of 
Russia, plus the operating expenses of the company, are esti- 
mated at only ls. per lb., the 2,000,000 Ibs. represent an invest- 
ment of £100,000. Even though stocks had been reduced to 
4,500 hhds. by March, 1701, this estimate may be too moderate, 
for the contract provided that hogsheads were to weigh at least 
500 Ibs. and the customs duties paid the Czar on the first two 
years’ imports alone came to 110,000 rubles. The ruble was 
worth 10s. before the start of the Northern War (i.e., when the 
duties were paid) though by 1708 it had fallen to less than 5s. 
At 10s., the 110,00 rubles cost the company £55,000. (Stocks 
were still at least 1,833 hhds. in March, 1705.) For the 
customs paid, see BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 77. For the exchange, 
see Add.MS.37,355 ff. 302-325; PRO S.P.91/5; Sbornik 39: 
366; plus Whitworth, Charles, baron Whitworth, An Account 
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ment, though previous requests for diplomatic aid had 
had remarkably few practical results.*® The last letter 
of William III to Peter in 1701, and the parallel dis- 
cussions with the Russian ambassador in The Hague 
had no results of any sort. Nor had Anne’s letter of 
20 January, 1702/3. Secretary Hedges had also sent 
a copy of that letter to Alexander Stanhope in The 
Hague to be transmitted to the Russian ambassador 
there with instructions “to desire he will vse his Good 
Offices w™ his Master in their [the contractors’] be- 
half.” *° Stanhope replied a few days later that Mat- 
veev, the Russian ambassador, had “answered very 
obligingly that he would favour the merch. pretensions 
with his friends at Moscow being already acquainted 
with y® business, |and] as to the Consul [Goodfellow] 
he knew him well and that he was a very honest man.” ** 
This was all very polite, but to very little purpose. 
Three months later, however, Hedges sent Stanhope 
formal instructions in the Queen’s name to 


discourse the Czar’s Ambassador at the Hague... . and 
press him to use his good Offices . . . that the said Con- 
tractors may ... have a longer time allowed them for 
the payment of their Customes, and that the Privileges 
granted them by their agreement [of buying and exporting 
all commodities of Russia regardless of monopolies or 
restrictions] may be punctually maintained ’till the Tobacco 
now in the Czar’s Country can be disposed of.*? 


The second point in Stanhope’s instructions—the 
continuation of the contractors’ privilege of exporting 
all goods from Russia unimpeded—reflects a subtle 
shift in the relations of the contractors with their own 
government. From 1698 to 1703 the contractors 
claimed the aid of government almost exclusively as 
exporters—merchants who contributed to the prosperity 
of England, the English colonies and the English navi- 
gation by exporting tobacco. However, ever since they 
gave up the contract in 1700, they had ceased to be 
exporters except of money. Their own commercial 
interests were increasingly centered in the return of 
hemp and other naval stores. If there was a limit to 
the exertions they could expect from the English 
Government to save their now unpromising tobacco 
investment in Russia for its own sake, their newer in- 
terests gave them newer, continuing, and more prom- 
ising claims upon the government’s attention. With 
the start of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702, 


of Russia as it was in the year 1710, 75-76, Strawberry-hill, 
1758. 

39 Even under the Tories, though, the contractors had access 
to the makers of diplomatic policy, for Sir Gilbert Heathcote 
was employed during 1702-1704 by Secretary Nottingham in 
remitting secret service funds abroad. PRO Finch MSS.XVI 
(F.T.4). 

40 PRO S.P.104/69 f. 202v Hedges to Stanhope, 27 Jan., 
1702/3. 

41PRO S.P.84/224 ff. 313-315 Stanhope to Hedges, 2/13 
Feb., 1702/3. 

42 PRO S.P.104/69 ff. 227v-228v Hedges to Stanhope, 7 May, 
1703. 
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they acquired additional importance as suppliers of 
naval stores, and their tobacco additional dignity as the 
instrument with which naval stores could be _ pur- 
chased without exporting specie. Anything that tended 
to interrupt England’s supplies of naval stores added to 
their importance and that of their tobacco. All this 
was made most explicit in Secretary Hedges’ further 
instructions to Stanhope in October, 1703, to continue 
raising with the Russian ambassador at The- Hague the 
complaints of the contractors “tho I do not find that 
what has been done by you or written to the Czar by 
her Ma‘. has had any effect.” Nevertheless, Hedges 
explained, the English Government was irritated by the 
high prices and uncertain supplies of pitch and tar from 
Sweden, hitherto virtually England’s only European 
supplier. These commodities were available at Arch- 
angel but the Czar had granted an export monopoly— 
contrary to the contractors’ privilege—to a group of 
English merchants (headed by Henry Stiles of the old 
Russia Company) who had in turn contracted to 
deliver all they got in Russia to Holland. However, 
Hedges explained, such grants could be altered by the 
Czar if he so chose.** Alexander Stanhope in The 
Hague could only report back Matveev’s repeated 
protestations of the Czar’s friendship and “That if Our 
[tobacco] Merch*’. have yet found no good effects of 
his [Matveev’s] offices in their behalf, it ought to be 
attributed to the Czar’s having been absent, almost ever 
since, from his Court in y®. Army, and he hopes that in 
due time, they will feell the benefit of it.”** In the 
ensuing winter and spring, 1703-1704, negotiations 
continued and memorials were exchanged between the 
two diplomats at The Hague. The Russians evaded 
any specific answer to the grievances of the tobacco 
contractors, but appeared willing to make concessions 
on other points and in general seemed interested (much 
more so than the English) in reaching some sort of 
general political understanding to balance that between 
the Swedes and the French.*® 

However, scarcely had these discussions got under 
way in The Hague when an overriding decision was 
made in London. The apparent failure of diplomacy 
at long distance to obtain redress for the heavy blows 
they had suffered in 1703 would seem to have induced 
the contractors to make new representations to their 
government to send a regular representative to Moscow. 
This time the government was willing. Affairs in the 
North, of course, were in chaos since the opening of the 
Northern War; there was the naval stores problem 


43 PRO S.P.104/71 ff. 6v-7 Hedges to Stanhope, 30 Oct., 
1703. Cf. Murray, John J., ed., Robert Jackson’s “Memoir on 
the Swedish Tar Company,” December 29, 1709, Huntington 
Library Quart. 10: 419-428, 1947. 

44 PRO S.P.84/226 f. 134 Stanhope to Hedges, 19/30 Nov., 
1703. 

45 Thid., ff. 353-354, 357, 359-360, 361-362 Stanhope to Hedges, 
5/16, 9/20 May, 1704, with Matveev’s Pro-memoria in reply to 
Stanhope’s earlier memorial of 18 Nov., 1703. 
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made acute by the Spanish war; there was the im- 
mediate question of the “£100,000” in tobacco which 
seventy “eminent merchants” might lose in Russia; and 
finally there was the more subtle consideration that 
these same seventy included a number of directors of 
the Bank of England and other financiers whose good 
will the government needed for the heavy borrowing 
necessitated by its own war.*® 

There were at that time no “eastern experts” in the 
English foreign service. (Dr. John Robinson, minister 
resident in Stockholm, came closest to it.) The man 
ultimately picked for the difficult task was Charles 
Whitworth, later famed as a “German expert,” a rising 
professional diplomat then resident at Ratisbon, the 
seat of the imperial Diet. For him, the thousand 
bumpy miles across the steppe to Moscow meant eleva- 
tion to the rank of envoy extraordinary, £500 for equip- 
age and £5 a day honorarium. To none but a true 
professional would all this have been worth the hazard 
and discomfort involved in being first permanent Eng- 
lish “Envoy Extraordinary to the Czar of Muscovy.” * 

The first surviving intimation of Whitworth’s im- 
pending good fortune occurs in a private letter of 
March, 1704, from Sir Charles Hedges, then Secretary 
of State for the Northern Department, to George 
Stepney, English minister at Vienna and Whitworth’s 
mentor in the foreign service: 


There is a matter started here that I beiieve may be for 
the advantage of M*. Whitworth & therefore I desire you 
will discourse him upon it & let me know his Inclin[ation]s 
to it: Her majesty thinks it proper to send a Minister to 
Muscovy to settle a Negotiation for Pitch & Tar for the 
use of Her Navy, & to get the Contract made by some 
Merchants in this Town for Tobacco to be better observed 
than it has been, They having made several complaints 
of the infraction of it, and likewise to compliment the Czar 
in Her Majesty’s name, For wee think it will be necessary 
to have a good Correspondence with him considering the 
present posture of affairs in the North... .*8 


Hedges had no sooner written to Stepney than he 
informed Francis Stratford, governor of the Hamburg 
Company and a “manager” for the contractors, of the 
Queen’s decision. There seems to have been little 
doubt as to Whitworth’s reaction.*® Stratford im- 
mediately wrote to his nephew of the same name, a 
merchant in Hamburg, who in turn wrote to Whitworth 
that his uncle “desires me to Correspond with your self 
and the English Consul att Mosco on that Subject, but 
charges me to keep it very private from every one else.” 
He informed Whitworth that he could go to Moscow 


via a man-of-war leaving Hamburg for Archangel in 


46 Ex info Dr. John Sperling. 

47 Cal. T.B. 19: 362. Expense was ostensibly the reason why 
earlier English Governments had contented themselves with 
only occasional, temporary embassies to Russia. 

48 BM Add.MS.37,352 f. 200; PRO S.P.104/204 pp. 246-247 
Hedges to Stepney, Whitehall, 21 March, 1703/4. 

49 PRO S.P.104/204 p. 264 Hedges to Stepney, 2 May, 1704, 
refers to Whitworth’s acceptance. 
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two months, but advised an overland trip as “I know 
your business requires expedition, which my Uncle 
desired me to recommend to you.”*° The Stratfords 
seem to have been Whitworth’s business agents and he 
was frequently in debt to them.™ 

On learning of the government’s intention to send a 
minister to Moscow, the elder Stratford and the other 
managers of the contractors immediately drew up for 
Secretary Hedges “Heads of [their] .. . complaints & 
desired that it . . . be inserted in his instructions.” The 
points they were most anxious about were: (1) that 
they be given plenty of time to sell the remainder of 
their tobacco; (2) that they not be subject to retro- 
spective customs for goods earlier exported from Russia 
duty-free under their contract, and that they might 
enjoy freedom from such customs in the future; (3) that 
the freedom promised them in their contract of buying 
and exporting all manner of goods “may be performed 
to us, but particularly that we may not be excluded from 
exporting Pitch or Tarr for y® use & service of this 
kingdome”; (4) that the envoy be instructed in general 
to protect the company in all points covered by their 
contract, 


for it is feared there may be reason for new Complaints 
before an Envoy can gett thither, There being lately a new 
sort of duty imposed upon Hemp, Flax, Tallow Hides &c. 
to be paid in dollars (in Exch:* for his own coyne of a 
base alloy) w*" very difficult if not impossible to be pro- 
cured; & when it was found impracticable to carry such 
quantities of Dollars from Holland to Archangel last 
yeare, y®. factors were forced to give bond for’ paying 
them in Mosco, w*" being also impossible to be done, they 
were oblidged to give out bills for Holland at a very 
disadvantageous Exch®. 


Mention was also made of the peculiar Russian practice 
of impressing every eighth sailor from foreign vessels 
visiting Archangel.*? 

The elder Stratford also wrote immediately to the 
contractors’ agent, Consul Goodfellow, in Moscow in- 
forming him “that at y*. Sollicitation of The Tobacco 
Comp*. here Her Majesty hath been pleas’d to ord’. an 
Envoy Extraord"’. to be sent to y®*. Czar for redressing 
of our Grievances.” He informed the consul of the 
details of the memorial, etc., but insisted that every- 
thing be kept secret, except from the Czar and his 
ministers. Stratford was sanguine that “y® Envoy 
will be able to doe us great Service at your court in 
obtaining a more exact compliance w. our Contract 
then hath been hitherto observed.” 5* However, in a 
second letter sent to Goodfellow a few days later (31 
March, 1704), Stratford was slightly more dispas- 
sionate. He confessed that the key to the contractors’ 
success in obtaining the minister was the government’s 


50 BM Add.MS.37,352 f. 212 Stratford to Whitworth, Ham- 
burg, 16 Apr., 1704. 
51 F.g., BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 364, 453. 
52 BM Add.MS.37,352 ff. 213-213v. 
53 Tbid., f. 213. 
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desire to obtain an adequate supply of pitch and tar. 
Though the Englishman, Henry Stiles, had the Rus- 
sian export contract, none was arriving in England. 
Thus, it was in the contractors’ interest that Good- 
fellow avoid dealing with Stiles (who could set his 
own price) and instead try with the new minister to 
establish a direct trade.** 

Meanwhile, through the younger Stratford at Ham- 
burg, Whitworth was kept informed of the above 
correspondence and brought into direct communica- 
tion with Goodfellow at Moscow. The envoy was 
also pressed with much good advice: 


You may meet the czar in Livonia, and because some 
Hollands merchants and others who putt the Czar on 
treating the English so ill will not be with his Majesty 
in the tield, I fancy you will not meet with those difficultys 
there which you must expect to encounter at Moscau. 


Whitworth was, however, to be sure to see Goodfellow 
first before having his audience with the Czar.*> The 
need for secrecy was becoming apparent. 

The entire project of sending Whitworth to Russia 
moved slowly yet secretly. While Hedges, Stepney, Whit- 
worth, the Stratfords, and Goodfellow corresponded, 
nothing leaked to the Russia Company or the Russians. 
The whole affair was held up by the great changes in 
the ministry that transferred Hedges to the southern 
department and brought Harley to the northern. Just 
before Harley took office in mid-May, however, Stan- 
hope was given permission to intimate to Matveev the 
Queen’s intention of sending a minister to Russia. 
The ambassador was suitably delighted, though he 
was particularly curious about the quality of the person 
to be sent.°® Whitworth, if not yet a lord, was at 
least not a merchant in the Hebdon tradition. It was 
not till July that the Russia Company was formally 
notified of the Queen’s intention to send a minister 
and asked to submit a list of grievances for inclusion in 
the envoy’s instructions. The Court of Assistants 
discussed such matters as the abduction of English 
sailors, the false package of hemp, and Russian cur- 
rency regulations. However, the committee that drew 
up the company’s letter to Secretary Harley, rep- 
resenting the noncontractors in the company, chose 
to stress only the restoration of the company’s ancient 
privileges.*’ Their representation was to be totally 
ignored in drawing up the instructions for Whitworth. 

That year, four out of five top places in the company 
were held by men from the pre-1699 company. Thus, 
the governor, Sir Benjamin Ayloffe, and the other dele- 
gates of the Russia Company were acutely disturbed 
when, on attending Secretary Harley, they were told 


54 [bid., f. 214. 

55 Jbid., ff. 212-212v. 

56 PRO S.P.84/226 ff. 371-372, 373-374 Stanhope to Hedges, 
19/30 May, 23 May/3 June, 1704. Cf. ibid., ff. 375-376; S.P. 
104/72 ff. 1, 2, 16v; S.P.104/204 Harley to Whitworth, 16, 27° 
June, 1704 o.s. 
57 RCCM M3 pp. 141-144. 
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“that the Minister now goeing to the Czar of Muscovy 
was at the desire of the Tobacco Mertch:*.” They 
were particularly alarmed when Harley “read to them 
the instrucc6ns given by the s* [tobacco] mertch :*” lest 
Harley and the Russians think the points raised were 
raised in the name of the whole Russia Company and 
on their behalf. The Court of Assistants was only 
partially mollified when Stratford assured them “that 
the said Minister went at the particular request of the 
s' Tobacco Mertchants and that the instruccons given 
by them [the contractors] to M:* Secretary Harley are 
in their owne name and the [Russia] Company no 
wayes menconed therein as they apprehended.” Never- 
theless, a few days later, on 21 July, 1704, the Court of 
Assistants at a special meeting called by some of its 
more nervous members voted to “Chuse a select Com- 
itty to draw vp a Memoriall to be presented to her 
Ma’tie That the Envoy now goeing to the Czar of 
Muscovy may doe nothing on the behalf of the Tobacco 
Mertchants to the prejudice of this Comp*.”** There 
is no record of any such memorial being presented. 
Saner heads in the company realized that such protests 
would meet with no sympathy in the government. It 
was bad enough for the Russia Company having among 
its consuls that year Thomas Stiles (brother of the 
Henry Stiles who shipped all the Russian pitch and tar 
to Holland) and John Edwards (London principal of 
Daniel Carril, the first Englishman to subvert the com- 
pany’s tobacco monoply in Russia) without stressing 
further the negative, not to say unpatriotic, attitude of 
the “reformed” company’s unreformed leadership. 
Charles Whitworth’s credentials and instructions, 
though promised in June, were not ready till September. 
His credentials to the Czar (Windsor, 20 September, 
1704) were quite conventional. Only one sentence 
alluded to that important part of his mission: “We have 
further Commanded him to represent unto Your Im" 
Maj. certain Grievances of Our Subjects Trading 
within y’. Imp". Maj**. Dominions, and especially those 
concerned in the Contract made with Your Imp". Maj‘. 
when you were in this Our Kingdome.” The just and 
speedy settlement of these points was particularly im- 
portant as English subjects were extremely desirous of 
expanding the mutually advantageous trade of the two 
countries, as evinced by the larger number of ships sent 
by them to Russia of late, etc., etc. Far more to the 
taste of the contractors, however, were the Queen’s 
instructions to Whitworth (Windsor, 29 September, 
1704). After conveying to the Czar the conventional 
“Expressions of the great value and esteem We have 
for the Czars friendship and Person” and “Our desire 
to enter into a near Allyance of Friendship with him 
for the mutuall Benefit of Trade and Commerce,” 
Whitworth was specifically instructed “to represent to 
the Czars Ministers the just Grievances of . . . [the to- 


58 Jbid., pp. 145, 147. 
59 PRO S.P.104/120 ff. 49-50. 
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bacco contractors] and to use Your best endeavours 
to procure them Redress.’”’ The bulk of the instruc- 
tions consisted of an enumeration of the grievances to 
be redressed, reiterating point by point and almost 
verbatim the memorial submitted to Secretary Hedges 
by the contractors the previous March.* 


Armed with these instructions, Charles Whitworth 
arrived in Moscow early in 1705. With the ceremonial 
of welcome and entrance eventually finished, Whitworth 
finally ‘ ad his first serious interview with F. A. Golovin 
(styled the great chancellor by foreigners), general- 
admiral and head of the prikaz of embassies. In this 
interview, Whitworth informed the chancellor of the 
high place commerce held in his mission, particularly 
the removal of “hindances” to trade and “vexatious 
disputes.” Golovin was sympathetic and tried to draw 
the minister out on the subject of a commercial treaty. 
Whitworth had no instructions on this point and was 
forced to hedge, but did suggest somewhat pointedly to 
the chancellor that the essence of any such treaty must 
be “removing those hardships which obstruct our Com- 
merce at present, and in allowing Her Majesties Sub- 
jects to export the product of the Czars Dominions, 
particularly pitch and Tarr and other naval stores.” 
Whitworth afterwards wrote to Secretary Harley of 
Golovin’s extreme interest in a commercial treaty and 
of Consul Goodfellow’s opinion that the English mer- 
chants would welcome such a treaty if it would give 
them any legal security. “Hitherto,” Goodfellow told 
him, 

They onely carried on their Trade by the bare permission 
of the Czaar, without having any publick authority 
whereon they could ground their Liberties and priviledges; 
except the contract with the Tobacco Company, which had 
allready been violated on most of its articles, and, perhaps 


the Czar did not think himself so highly oblidged to keep 
a convention onely made with private persons 


since he revoked grants to his own subjects at will. 
Whitworth concluded his letter to Harley by sketching 
out his immediate plans: 


In the mean time I shall endeavour to procure what 
redress for the English Marchands, . . . without my ap- 
pearing at first particularly in behalf of the Tobacco 
Company, which might have drawn upon me a flat denial; 
{ Goodfellow] advising me to bring in theirs as part of 
the General Complaints; for tho’ it is certain that they 
suffer very hard measure, they must expect to meet very 
great opposition, the chief favorit Alexander Danielowitz 
| Menshikov] being their most violent Enemy, and either 
by his insinuations, or by some other accident . . . , they 
lye under the Czars personal displeasure, from whence He 
| Goodfellow] seems to doubt, whether any great relief 
can be procured, without some other favourable circum- 


stances happen, to put the Czar in a good humour. . . .® 


60 [bid., ff. 45v-47 ; Sbornik 39: no. 1, pp. 1-7. 

61 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 63-70; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 39: 
no. 10, pp. 35-44: Whitworth to Harley, 28 Feb./11 March, 
1704/5. 
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Following Consul Goodfellow’s advice, Whitworth 
decided to take advantage of the atmosphere of good 
feeling surrounding his arrival and submit to Chancellor 
Golovin a list of the principal grievances of the English 
merchants trading to Russia, in which the particular 
grievances of the tobacco contractors would be casually 
intermingled. To aid the minister in this, twelve Eng- 
lish merchants resident in Moscow drew up “/ 
Memoriall of Sundry Inconveniences in This Trade We 
Factors to y° Muscovia Company Humbly lay before 
Your Excellency & Request your favour & Interest in 
getting y™ Redrest.” ®* Whitworth also received from 
Goodfellow, as chief factor for the tobacco contractors 
in Russia, “A State of the Tobacco Company* Case in 
Russia” and related documents.** From these, Whit- 
worth drew up a formal memorial of grievances which 
he submitted to Count Golovin on i1/22 March, 
1704/5 ;°* much the same information was contained 
in his report to Harley.® In time, Golovin made a 
lengthy answer or, in less diplomatic language, refuta- 
tion.*® To this, the English envoy, coached by Consul 
Goodfellow, returned a reply, refuting the refutation.* 
In this extensive exchange of charges and counter- 
charges going back to the first signing of the contract 
in 1698, we have our only detailed account of the crucial 
years of the Tobacco Company. Therefore, although 
relatively little came of the exchange diplomatically, 
the documents are of considerable historical interest and 
deserve detailed examination. 

The “memorial” which minister Whitworth “Pre- 
sented to Count Gollowin in behalf of the English Mer- 
chants, the 11th March 1705” consisted of two parts: 
a preliminary group of general grievances, based essen- 
tially upon the list of “Sundry Inconveniences in this 
Trade” supplied the envoy by the factors of the old 
(now reformed) Russia Company; and a fuller repre- 


62 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 75-76. 
Goodfellow on 2/13 March, 1704/5. 

83 Jbid., ff. 77-78, 79-80. 

64 Jbid., ff. 101-106; PRO S.P.91/4. Russian text in Pis’ma 
3: no. 787. 

65 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 71-74; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 39: 
no. 11, pp. 44-51: Whitworth to Harley, 7/18 March, 1704/5. 
This letter and its enclosures were referred by Harley to the 
Russia Company. With both Stiles and Edwards retired as 
consuls, the company was less heavily dominated by the pre- 
1699 members than in the previous year. The committee was 
instructed by the Court of Assistants to write to Harley stress- 
ing the identical nine general grievances given by Goodfellow to 
Whitworth. RCCM M3 pp. 166, 169, 173-174. It remained the 
policy of the company, however, to make no statements what- 
ever on matters concerning the tobacco contractors. Cf. RCCM 
M3 pp. 197-198. 

66 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 146-155; PRO S.P.91/4: Golovin’s 
Answer (translated from German), Moscow, 5/16 May, 1705. 
Russian text in Pis’ma 3: no. 818. 

6? BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 200-215; PRO S.P.91/4: Whit- 
worth’s Reply, Moscow, 14/25 May, 1705. On ff. 289-290 is a 
questionnaire with answers by Goodfellow refuting Golovin’s 
answer point by point in considerable detail. 


Given to Whitworth by 
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sentation of the grievances of the tobacco contractors 
based on the material supplied him by Consul Good- 
fellow. The general grievances, though not immedi- 
ately relevant to our subject, supply a valuable insight 
into the conditions under which trade was conducted in 
Russia : 

(1) Whitworth complained of the impressment of 
English seamen by Russian authorities in 1703 and of 
their “enticement” from English service in 1704. 
Golovin replied that the Russian action was justified by 
the national emergency, but promised that it wouldn’t 
happen again. He insisted that the men had not been 
taken by force.®® Whitworth subsequently admitted 
that a larger number was enticed than impressed, but 
insisted upon the obligation under international law to 
refuse to accept deserters. He denied that Archangel 
was then under any danger of foreign attack, but, even 
if it had been, he denied the general right of a prince 
to impress subjects of a friendly power under the excuse 
of invasion.” The English merchants were particu- 
larly concerned at these impressments because their 
insurance might be voided if the crews were sufficiently 
depleted.”* 

(2) Similar complaint was made of the seizure of 
guns from English ships by the Czar’s officers at Arch- 
angel in 1704.7? Golovin also justified this as neces- 
sary for the defense of the port. He insisted that the 
English merchants could have had their cannon back if 
they had made proper application.” 

(3) The envoy repeated the constant English com- 
plaint against grants by the Czar of monopolies for the 
purchase and exportation of Russian produce.’* The 
chancellor answered that the granting of monopolies 
was an attribute of sovereignty, and that the English 
had little to complain of, having received their full share. 
The Czar, however, would end all monopolies if Whit- 
worth would give him a written guarantee that the 
Baltic trade would be transferred from Swedish harbors 
to St. Petersburg and other Russian ports. This 
Whitworth considered diplomatically monstrous.** As 
the English were in no position to offer any quid pro 


68 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 10lv; PRO S.P.91/4: (memorial, 
11/22 Mar., 1704/5). 

69 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 146; PRO S.P.91/4 (Golovin’s an- 
swer, 5/16 May, 1705). 

70BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 200-201; S.P.91/4 (Whitworth’s 
reply). 

71 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 75-76 (Merchants’ memorial, 2/13 
Mar., 1705). 

72 [bid., f. 102 (cf. f. 71) ; PRO S.P.91/4 (memorial). 

73 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 147; PRO S.P.91/4 (Golovin’s 
answer). 

74BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 102 (cf. also ff. 71, 75-76); PRO 
S.P.91/4 (memorial). 

75 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 146-147; PRO S.P.91/4 (Golovin’s 
answer). The contractors had actually attempted to cooperate 
with Peter by sending a vessel in 1704 to the new St. Petersburg 
to load flax and tar, but it was seized by the Swedes on its 
return voyage. BM Loan 29/212 ff. 17-20. 
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quo, this point was not then possible of any fruitful 
negotiation. 

(4) Further complaint was made of a peculiar Rus- 
sian device for obtaining foreign exchange. Merchants 
exporting hemp, flax, tallow, or leather were obliged 
to pay export duties in rixdollars and to exchange rix- 
dollars with the Czar’s officials at an unfavorable rate. 
For every berquet of hemp or tallow and every pude of 
leather. shipped, the exporter was obliged to exchange 
two rixdollars at the Treasury. They lost on the ex- 
change and had great difficulty obtaining a sufficient 
supply of rixdollars from abroad “since the export of 
those Dollars from Holland and Hambourg is forbid.” *® 
To this, Golovin answered ingeniously that the obliga- 
tion referred only to Russian subjects; if English and 
other foreign merchants chose to supply their Russian 
friends with bills of exchange, they did it for their own 
reasons and not because it was demanded of them by the 


state.77 To this, Whitworth admitted somewhat in- 
dignantly 
that this [exchange] was demanded from them [the 


Russian traders] alone at the time of their sale to strangers, 
but His Excellencie knows full as well the impossibility 
there was of the Russians complying with it, since they 
have littlke Trade abroad; and therefore the forreigners 
ware [sic] obliged either to take those sums upon them- 
selves, or to quit the market. . . . As to the returning of 
Bills, the English have allways and are still ready to do it 
at the ordinary course of exchange between Dollars and 
Russ money; but they ware oblig’d to make over those 
Dollars at a much lower rate than the courrant price, and 
there the disadvantage in this point was wholly to them, 
and not the Russ merchants.*® 


(5) The minister also voiced the merchants’ grievance 
at “the prohibition of selling their goods till the Czar 
Magazins are furnished whereby they often loose their 
market, or must dispose of them to the czaars officers at 
an underrate.” It would seem that the Russian officials 
often took what seemed to the English an unconscion- 
ably long time to make up their minds in exercising the 
“magazine right,” *® though Golovin denied that any 
serious damage was done.*° 

(6) Complaint was also made of the excessive and 
unusual Russian charges for buoys and lights at Arch- 
angel, in addition to the more usual but extremely heavy 
pilotage and anchorage dues.** Golovin denied that 


76 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 102 (cf. ff. 71, 75-76); PRO S.P. 
91/4 (memorial). 

77 BM Add.MS.37,354  f. 
answer ). ’ 

78BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 202-203; PRO S.P.91/4 (Whit- 
worth’s reply). 

79BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 102 (cf. ff. 71v, 75-76 and Sbornik 
39: no. 11, pp. 44-51) ; PRO S.P.91/4 (Whitworth to Harley, 
7/18 Mar. and memorial). 

80 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 
answer). 

81BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 102 (cf. f. 71); PRO S.P.91/4 
(memorial). 
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these fees were excessive and dismissed the charge with 
the apt Russian point that they had not gone into effect 
yet.®? 

(7) Though charges were heavy, few of the port and 
trade facilities at Archangel were deemed adequate by 
the English. More pilots were demanded to reduce the 
costly delays in clearing whole fleets from the harbor. 
More warehouses were also wanted. The merchants 
particularly desired efficient government inspection of 
hemp coming to market (as was then done at Riga and 
Koenigsberg) to prevent those frauds by the sellers 
(e.g., mixing damaged hemp with good) that gave 
Archangel hemp a bad name in western markets.** 
Chancellor Golovin was quite reasonable on these last 
points. He informed Whitworth that everything pos- 
sible was being done to improve the pilotage, though 
the merchants must expect to bear part of the additional 
expense; that orders had already been sent for the in- 
spection of hemp; and that additional warehouses would 
be built when the future condition of Russian commerce 
in the Baltic as well as the north was assured.** 

These then were the complaints of the generality of 
English merchants in Russia; they were also the com- 
plaints of the Tobacco Company in the export or naval 
stores end of its trade. One striking point emerges 
in the exchange over these points—the crudeness of 
Russian governmental action in the economic sphere. 
Though their long-range aims may have been mercantil- 
istically respectable, Russian statesmen seem to have 
had a very hazy conception of the relation of means 
towards ends, or of the ultimate economic significance 
of any specific state action. Whitworth realized this 
and often complained of the “ignorance” of Russian 
statesmen in trade matters. In a letter of May, 1705, 
to Dr. John Robinson, minister to Sweden, he charac- 
terized the Muscovite ministers as knowing only how 
to obtain a quick revenue, regardless of consequences.*® 
In putting the part before the whole, they were, in 
modern terminology, “fiscalists” first, rather than true 
“mercantilists.” 

So much then for the general complaints. The 
greater part of this exchange was, however, devoted to 
the grievances of the tobacco contractors. Basic to 
most of these grievances was the allegation that the 
contractors had been unable to fulfill their part of the 
contract because the Czar had not lived up to his. First 
of all, the Czar had promised the contractors a mo- 
nopoly ; no tobacco was to be imported into Russia by 
anyone else nor was any tobacco to be grown in Russia— 
except in Circassia for local consumption. As already 
noted, before the Northern War started in 1700, con- 
siderable quantities were smuggled or otherwise 


82 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 147; PRO S.P.91/4 (Golovin’s an- 
swer). Cf. Add.MS.37,354 £. 203 (Whitworth’s reply). 

83 As in note 79. 

8 BM .Add.MS.37,354 f. 147; PRO S.P.91/4 (Golovin’s 
answer). 
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“brought in by Narva and Neushantz [the later St. 
Petersburg] and sold in Novogrod [Novgorod], 
Pleskau [Pskov] and the Neighbouring Provinces.” 
Complaints to the Czar’s officials availed nothing. 
More serious yet was the attitude of the Czar’s “Gov- 
ernours & Officers” who permitted great convoys of 
tobacco to be brought in from Circassia “to Noble- 
men’s Villages where they have been protected & 
P’mitted to sell their Tobacco, which is Cheap & paying 
noe Custome was sold much Cheaper then the Company 
could afford their’s.” Circassion tobacco was publicly 
sold in the army under the noses of the very officers 
who imprisoned and persecuted the company’s agents. 
Even worse, 


att Ivan Ozer [Olski?] where his Majesty had . . . 30,000 
men Continually at worke for a years together, the Com- 
panys Tobacco was forbid by the Head director, in his 
Majesty’s name: att the same time Sircassia Tobacco 
publickly sould, which supplyed the Country for 400 
Wurst [versts] round about. 


Finally, in 1703 and 1704, tobacco was openly imported 
at Archangel by the interloping Englishman, Daniel 
Carril, without paying any duty and sold to the Czar’s 
army.*® 

Golovin insisted for the Czar that the contract had 
been scrupulously observed on the Czar’s part—that the 
strictest orders had been issued against importing or 
planting tobacco under penalty of death; that those 
formerly licensed to import Circassian tobacco were 
stopped ; and that, in any event, Consul Goodfellow was 
free at any time, according to the contract, to call upon 
the government for soldiers to help him suppress any 
planting or smuggling he might detect. Goodfellow 
could only reply that the Czar’s edicts were one thing, 
their enforcement another. Soldiers were supplied 
when requested at Moscow (though at the contractors’ 
expense and not the Czar’s as promised), but in the 
provinces the principal functionaries were uncoopera- 
tive and no effective support was given to suppress 
planting or smuggling. As for the Carril purchases, 
Golovin insisted that, the contractors having broken 
their contract, the Czar was free to buy tobacco from 
the lowest bidder for the use of the army in the newly 
conquered provinces—territories, in any event, outside 
the 1698 borders of Russia and thus outside the com- 
pany’s monopoly. This line of argument Whitworth 
refused to admit but could not gainsay.** 

After the loss of its effective monopoly, the second 
great grievance of the company was its exclusion from 
extensive portions of the Czar’s dominions—Siberia, the 
kingdom of Kazan, the lower reaches of the Volga, and 


86 Tbid., ff. 77,79 (Goodfellow’s “A State of the Tobacco Com- 
pany® Case in Russia”); ibid., f. 103, PRO S.P.91/4 (memo- 
rial) ; Add.MS.37,354 f. 150v (Golovin’s answer). 

87 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 149v, 150v, 152 (Golovin’s answer) ; 
f. 204v (Whitworth’s reply). Goodfellow claimed to “have 


given in some hundred petitions” against the uncooperativeness 
of the Czar’s officers. 
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the territories newly conquered from the Swedes. In 
addition, as mentioned above, the agents of the com- 
pany were frequently not permitted to sell to the army 
which should have been one of their best customers. 
In 1704 the company’s agents sent to the army in 
Ingermanland (Ingria) were arrested and their tobacco 
confiscated. The last charge Golovin refused to admit 
on the grounds that Ingria was not part of the Czar’s 
domain when the contract was made. The former 
charges he denied by citing examples to the contrary. 
The contractors in reply admitted that they were per- 
mitted to trade in certain specified towns in Kazan and 
along the Volga, but insisted that they were generally 
excluded from the rest of the provinces, including all 
rural areas. As for Siberia, the contractors admitted 
that they sold 40 hogsheads or 447 pood of tobacco 
{@ 36 lbs. equals roughly 17,000 lbs.] to Vinius the 
governor in October, 1698. (This was interpreted by 
him but definitely not by them as a sub-farm.) There- 
after, as previously noted, they found it impossible to 
obtain permission to trade to Siberia—despite contrary 
orders from the Czar. Vinius, they charged, used this 
minor purchase to cover the importation of vast quanti- 
ties of Circassian tobacco into his province. Even after 
they bought back from Vinius at 50 kopecks per pound 
the remnant of what they had sold him at 13%, they 
found Siberia still closed to them. To Golovin, 
their sale to Vinius itself proved that they were able 
to trade to Siberia.®* 

Thus, to the contractors, it was not their fault if they 
still had on their hands one-third of the 5,500 hogsheads 
of tobacco imported in 1698-1700 and on which they 
had paid 110,000 rubles (nominally £55,000) customs. 
Finally, although they had 


expressly reserv’d to themselves a full Liberty of con- 
tinuing the sale of their Tobacco, after the expiration of 
the Contract till all should be dispos’d off: Nevertheless 
since the 28th of December last past [1704], they have 
been forbid under severe penalty’s to sell any more.®® 


The complaints of the contractors naturally moved 
from their import and distributive trade in tobacco to 
their export trade in naval stores. Contrary to their 
contract, they insisted, were the export monopolies in 
pitch, tar, rosin, potash, caviar, rhubarb, etc. The 
cruelest blow was the revocation in February, 1702/3, 
of the supposed tax-free export privilege with “Custom 
demanded, not onely for what they should hereafter 
export, but also for what they had allready ship out.” 
It is very doubtful that the company’s contract did in 
fact exempt it from all export duties. At the very least, 
however, it exempted it from extraordinary duties not 
paid by other merchants (including the monopolists). 


88 [bid., ff. 77, 79 (Goodfellow’s “State”); f. 103 and PRO 
S.P.91/4 (memorial) ; BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 150v-152 (Gol- 
ovin’s answer); ff. 205v-206v (Whitworth’s reply). Cf. ff. 
289-291. 

89 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 79, 103-104. 
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In practice, this would amount to about the same 
thing.®*° 

In addition to these fundamental grievances, there 
were several ancillary issues that reveal the scope of 
the company’s trade in Russia. In 1703 Goodfellow 
contracted to buy all the Czar’s potash from the treas- 
ury. The contract was subsequently broken and the 
potash sold to another at a lower price! In 1702 for 
considerations agreed upon Goodfellow received from 
the Czar a patent under the great seal for the sole 
exportation of flax from his dominions for two years. 
Hitherto, flax had not been exported from Archangel 
and Goodfellow was at considerable trouble buying up 
the flax through the country and sending it down to 
Archangel. Before the two years were up, however, 
the Czar arbitrarily raised the export duty 10 per cent 
and demanded the higher duty on the considerable 
stores of flax Goodfellow had waiting at Archangel for 
shipment. A similar fate met a five-year contract the 
consul made in 1702 for the exportation of hemp via 
the Baltic. Again in 1702 Goodfellow had been de- 
ceived or induced, as a favor, to give Chancellor Golovin 
a bill of exchange on Amsterdam for 20,000 rixdollars 
to be used towards the subsidy of King Augustus of 
Poland. Instead of being repaid, the consul was in- 
formed that he could charge the sum to the amounts 
owed by the contractors for tobacco duties. Those 
duties, however, were by the contract to be paid in local 
and not foreign currency. This, in effect, amounted to 
a requisition of foreign exchange from the company 
without paying current exchange rates.” 

In general, Golovin did not attempt to answer these 
last points. What the Czar had granted, it was in the 
Czar’s power to withdraw—particularly when the com- 
pany had so flagrantly violated its side of the contract.** 
In his negotiations with Whitworth, Golovin sometimes 
parried but more frequently attacked boldly. On these 
issues, he disdained a point by point refutation of the 
company’s charges, challenging instead the entire con- 
duct of the company from its first signing the contract. 
It was slow to get its trade started, thus wasting the 
year 1698 and giving the smugglers from Circassia a 
chance to find their market and establish their market- 
ing mechanism without competition. (To this the con- 
tractors did not, as well they might, plead difficulties 
at home, but insisted simply that the first year of their 
contract did not start till September, 1698, and, despite 
great difficulties, they imported the full 3,000 hogsheads 


90 [bid., ff. 77-78, 79-80 (Goodfellow’s “State”); f. 104 and 
S.P.91/4 (memorial). Cf. f. 73 (Sbornik 39: no. 11) for Whit- 
worth’s private opinion of this claim. 

91 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 80, 104, 213-214. In addition, A. D. 
Menshikov, the Czar’s favorite and the company’s enemy, had 
in 1704, in his capacity as Governor of Ingria, ordered 3,000 
pood of tobacco from Goodfellow. He later refused to accept 
delivery or make payment, leaving the tobacco to rot at 
Novgorod. 

92 Ibid., ff. 151-152. 
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called for the first year—including 205 hogsheads via 
Archangel in September, 1698, and 500 more through 
Narva over the snows to Novgorod and Moscow in 
November and December, 1698. Despite which great 
efforts, they sold only 200 hogsheads the first year in 
what was hardly an insatiable market.) 

More fundamentally, Golovin insisted that the com- 
pany was not interested in great importations and a 
rapid turnover at moderate profit that would mean 
inexpensive tobacco for the Russian people and greater 
revenue for the Czar. Instead, it preferred “to make 
great gains for themselves by selling their slight To- 
bacco at treble the price which it stands them in.” The 
company, Golovin claimed, was asking 35 and 40 ko- 
pecks for its tobacco while Carril’s best sold for only 15 
kopecks. Granted that the company had to pay four 
kopecks per pound duty and had many heavy expenses, 
a price of slightly over 20 kopecks per pound would 
have given it a very profitable market for its tobacco to 
the benefit of all concerned. It should have been able 
to sell its tobacco at better than competitive prices since 
it also had the monopoly of tobacco pipes, boxes, and 
other gear. (To this the company replied that, though 
its tobacco was far superior to Carril’s, it generally 
undersold him if allowance were made for the duty it 
paid and he didn’t. It seldom sold tobacco wholesale 
for more than 20 kopecks per pound, and had sold it 
for as little as 13} kopecks. Its established retail prices 
both in Moscow and the remotest provinces were no 
more than 30 kopecks for first quality, 25 for middling 
and 20 for the poorer sorts. The licenses it issued to 
retailers specifically provided that these prices were 
not to be exceeded. Only in the army did it let prices 
go 10 per cent higher to cover transportation charges. 
Considering that it had monthly expenses of 300 rubles 
for salaries alone, this tariff was not excessive. ) 

Golovin also attacked the whole management of the 
company. “Idle and sorry fellows” were employed to 
the discredit of their employers and the ruin of their 
trade. They missed great opportunities for sales and 
forced prospective buyers (including the Czar’s army 
in the Carril case) to look elsewhere. They forced 
customers to take the worst grades of [English tobacco 
as the best and frequently dabbled themselves in Circas- 
sian tobacco. Whole towns and great cities were 
farmed out to subcontractors who agreed to take no 
certain amount of the company’s tobacco but simply 
to pay a fixed “rent” per year. These farmers fre- 
quently bought just a few hogsheads of English tobacco 
from the company as a cover to their much more ex- 
tensive operations in Circassian tobacco.. The case of 
a notorious Van Dort, farmer at Uffa, was cited. As 
might have been expected, this was a very sore point 
with the company. Although it denied vigorously that 
any malfeasance had taken place at Moscow, it admitted 
that much had gone on in the provinces. Its employees 
were not the best sort; 
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at the first beginning of the Trade, thro a mistaken zeal 
and ancient Custome of the Country, it was reckon’d a 
scandal for any Russian to smoke. . . . Tobacco and no 
person of credit would then ingage themselves, so that the 
Company was oblig’d to take anybody they could get, and 
by that means contracted many bad debts to their great 
detriment. 


Goodfellow, however, had been inexorable: he sought 
out every form of malfeasance and “turn’d the said Von 
Dort and some hundreds more out of the business with 
infamy” and petitioned the government in every case 
that they be punished. In the end, the company blamed 
all on the failure of the Czar’s officers to stop the smug- 
gling in of Circassian tobacco which alone provided the 
enticement that corrupted its employees. 

Finally, the Czar and his government were extremely 
disappointed that the Tobacco Company had not co- 
operated more wholeheartedly in his efforts to open his 
new port of St. Petersburg by sending three vessels in 
1704 as promised. They regarded this as a legitimate 
condition for continuing or revoking the company’s 
privileges. The company could only reply that it had 
sent one vessel to load tar and flax, that she had been 
seized on her way home by the Swedes and that, under 
the circumstances of a Swedish blockade, it was not 
in a position to venture further. It felt that its effort 
should be held to its credit rather than against it.®* 

In summary, then, these diplomatic exchanges of 1705 
reveal a not unexpected situation. In assuming the 
tobacco monopoly for all Russia, the contractors had 
assumed a vast and expensive administrative responsi- 
bility for which they had no trained personnel and for 
which they could neither recruit nor train sufficient 
trustworthy and effective servants in time. This ex- 
posed their operation both to malfeasance from within 
and to crippling competition from without. The mo- 
nopoly they had obtained in their contract was an 
illusion. On the one hand, vast stretches of the Mus- 
covite realm lay outside their reach; on the other, few 
in the Czar’s service were prepared to exert themselves 
to enforce the ban on the importation of Ukrainian and 
Don tobacco. Since the smugglers paid no duty and 
had low trading costs, they were in an easy position to 
undersell the monopolists, gain popular support, and 
buy their way round such obstacles as the haphazard 
enforcement of the law might place in their way. 

Without effective support at court, the position of 


93 Tbid., ff. 149v-155 (Golovin’s answer) ; ff. 204v-213 (Whit- 
worth’s reply) ; ff. 289-290 (Goodfellow’s notes for Whitworth) 
and f. 292. The St. Petersburg venture was particularly dis- 
appointing to the English government and company since the 
ship had not been able to get a full lading of tar—urgently 
needed by the Royal Navy—because of difficulties with local 
officials. Jbid., f. 121 and S.P.91/4. Whitworth to Dr. John 
Robinson, 4/15 Apr., 1705. Cf. BM Loan 29/212 ff. 17-20. The 
negotiations and litigation over the seized ship dragged on in 
Stockholm for some time. The Swedes were particularly dif- 
ficult because the English had been seizing Swedish ships trad- 
ing to France or Spain under comparably controversial circum- 


Cf. BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 142-143. 
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the contractors seemed particularly hopeless early in 
1705. They had been forbidden to sell any more of the 
million or so pounds of tobacco they still had on 
hand; they had been deprived of their exemption from 
extraordinary export duties; they were harassed at 
every turn by selfseeking and unsympathetic courtiers 
and administrators. Nevertheless, Goodfellow and his 
colleagues were men who knew Russia. They had one 
strong trump in Whitworth and in the international 
military-diplomatic situation that made England’s good 
will an important consideration to Peter. 

Whitworth, the contractors may well have hoped, 
would serve them by restoring the advantages of the 
contract without the contract itself: preserve their mo- 
nopoly until they could get rid of all their tobacco; get 
the Czar to abolish all the naval stores’ monopolies that 
limited their trading activities. This would have been 
the restoration of a status quo that had never existed. 
Whitworth, though personally somewhat skeptical about 
the company’s management and about the technical 
legality of some of its claims, seems in general to have 
been impressed with the equity of its claim and difficulty 
of its position.** To appease it and to provide a basis 
for negotiation, he concluded his original “memorial” of 
11 March, 1705 to Count Golovin with four specific 
“demands” that reflected the original ideas of the con- 
tractors plus the special influence of Goodfellow: 
(1) that freedom be restored to the company to dispose 
of its remaining tobacco as it pleased “or that His 
Majesty will allow certain of His Subjects (meaning the 
Burgermasters of Moscau) to take it off their hands at 
once at a reasonable rate”; (2) that it be given absolute 
freedom to purchase naval stores and other Russian 
produce for return cargoes to England; (3) that such 
cargoes be exported duty-free and that any customs 
obligations recently incurred for such exports be re- 
voked; (4) that the 20,000 dollars owing to Consul 
Goodfellow be credited to the sums owing to the Czar 
from the company for potash; and (5) that Consul 
Goodfellow be given permission to export flax anywhere 
without export duty and that he be forgiven any sums 
due on the recently raised duty.** 

As Whitworth well realized, these “demands” had no 
very easy prospects at the time proposed. All depended 
on the whim of a sometimes friendly, sometimes in- 
different Czar.** It was to take all of Whitworth’s tact 
and facility and many months of negotiation to break 
through the hostility of the court and reach the Czar’s 
friendliness. Long before that, however, the negotia- 
tion itself was to be interrupted by machinations 
and cross-purposes that were io stir interest and passion 


in both London and Moscow. 


94 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 71-74; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 39: 
44-51 Whitworth to Harley, 7/18 March, 1705. 

95 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 104; PRO S.P.91/4. 

96 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 108-110, 144-145; PRO S.P.91/4; 
Sbornik 39: no. 13, pp. 65-68, no. 19, pp. 85-86 Whitworth to 
Harley, 21 Mar./1 Apr., 9/20 May, 1705. 





5. TREASON AND RETRIBUTION: 
COMPETITION, 1705 


The English, according to a contemporary German 
handbook of the Russia trade, still possessed the Rus- 
sian tobacco monopoly in 1704.1. This, however, was 
to be of very little patriotic consolation to the tobacco 
contractors. In 1703 and 1704 they had shared this 
monopoly with their interloping countryman, Daniel 
Carril. In 1705 they were to meet much more serious 
competition from traitors within their own ranks. 

Sometime in the course of the year 1704, Peter had 
decided on the advice of his famous “profit-deviser” 
or fiscal projector Kurbatov to end the shilly-shallying 
with the moribund old contracting company and place 
the tobacco monopoly in the hands of persons able to 
exploit it to the advantage of his imperial treasury. 
Arrangements were accordingly reached with the 
Burgermasters of Moscow to farm the tobacco monopoly 
collectively. This was why the company was ordered 
to cease its tobacco sales on 28 December, 1704; and 
this was why Whitworth in his memorial of 11 March, 
1704/5, to Golovin had requested that, if freedom of 
sale were not restored, arrangements be made for the 
Burgermasters to take over all the tobacco on the 
company’s hands at a decent price. 

The new tobacco monopolists immediately set up a 
trade in Circassian tobacco but found themselves un- 
able to meet the demand recently created in Russia 
for tobacco manufactured in the English style. For 
this, they lacked the proper tools, machinery, flavoring 
ingredients, and technical skill. Meanwhile, in 1704 
or earlier, the contractors had quietly sent out to 
Russia (ostensibly to preserve their unsold tobacco in 
danger of rotting) two skilled masters, Francis Peacock, 
a tobacco cutter, and Peter Marshall, a tobacco spinner, 
together with the tools, machinery, and mixing fluids 
necessary for their crafts. They in due course set up 
in Moscow a large scale tobacco manufactory employ- 
ing 200 native workers—the only one of its kind in 
Russia. (This, of course, helps explain how the 
company was able to preserve the tobacco it imported 
in 1699-1700 till 1705 and later.) Naturally enough, 
then, the Burgermasters of Moscow, on receiving their 
new tobacco monopoly, approach Consul Goodfellow 
(some time after the sales ban of 28 December, 1704) 
and demanded the surrender of the Tobacco Com- 
pany’s machinery and skilled workmen. This Good- 
fellow refused. 

Not to be denied, the Burgermasters approached other 
English merchants in Moscow.” Eventually, they ob- 


1P[aul] J[osef] Marpergers Moscowitischer Kauffman Das 
ist: Ausfiirliche Beschreibung der Commercien . . . in Moscau 
und andern . . . Provincien, 69, Lubeck, 1705. 

2BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 74,272; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 39: 
nos. 11, 27 Whitworth to Harley, 7/18 March, 1704/5, 20 
June/1 July, 1705. The main shipment of material to Russia 
(sufficient to employ 100 persons) was made on 3 June, 1704, by 
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tained what they desired from two English factors in 
Moscow, Samuel Martin and James Spilman. Under 
the contract concluded at the Moscow Rathaus on 28 
February, 1704/5, A. A. Kurbatov and the Burger- 
masters agreed to purchase from Martin and Spilman 
5-6,000 pood (180,565 to 216,678 lbs.) of “English 
Tobacco, good in Leaf... , Rolls black & smooth 
spun” to be brought from London in the 1705 fleet. 
In return, Martin and Spilman agreed “to bring Masters 
to Archangel, one who understands to make black 
Role Tobacco, y® other who can Cut leaf Tobacco and 
beat it into pounds, and that can likewise teach others. 
And all manner of Instruments necessary for y® Cutting 
& Rolling y® same, and Black Liquor such as is used to 
Liquor Roll Tobacco.” The Burgermasters agreed 
to reimburse Martin and Spilman for the cost of the 
tools and liquors and the salaries of the masters at 
cost plus “‘a reasonable profit.” 

Martin and Spilman, of course, realized that the 
English Government might take a rather dim view of 
the exportation of the tools and teachers of this na- 
tional “mystery.” Prudently, therefore, they inserted into 
the contract an escape clause covering themselves 
against all penalties should any law be discovered in 
England that would prevent them from delivering what 
they had contracted for.* Whitworth, for his part, 
promptly and repeatedly warned Harley in London 
of the activities of Martin and Spilman. He pointed 
out that, if the Russians learned English manu- 
facturing methods, they would be able to manufacture 
inferior Circassian to resemble best English tobacco.* 

Samuel Martin and James Spilman, like most Eng- 
lish traders in Moscow, were not principals acting on 
their own but factors trading for others. Specifically 
they were the Russian agents of a group or company 
of London merchants headed by Samuel’s father, 
Joseph Martin, whom we have met before as one of 
the contractors. The renegade Joseph Martin was 
significantly the only important contractor who was a 
Tory. He may well have had liaisons with Harley for he 
sat for Hastings as a government nominee in the 
Parliaments of 1710 and 1713, was knighted in 1712, 
and was named the next year a commissioner to 
negotiate the details of the commercial treaty with 


John Vaux, the contractors’ secretary, and consisted of 12 wheat 
pans, one engine for twisting roll tobacco, one very large press, 
two double screwed presses, six single presses, one engine for 
cutting tobacco (with knives), three standing presses, two mor- 
tar presses, eight dozen wreathing (spinning) wheels, twelve 
wreathing tables, four sieves, two dusters, four iron pins, one 
mortar, forty-four plates, forty blocks. Va. Mag.Hist.& Biog. 
4: 59-61, 1896-1897. However, the contractors may have been 
operating some sort of manufactory in Russia on a smaller scale 
as early as 1699, for in that year £24:10s. worth of “Tobacco 
Engines” were exported to Russia. PRO Customs 2/6 p. 97. 
Such exports were rare and usually smaller. Cf. Customs 
2/8, 2/9. 

3 An English translation of the contract isin PRO S.P.100/51. 
#BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 74, 272. 
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France.° Associated with him in this new Russian 
tobacco contract of 1705 were another contractor, 
Robert Atwood,® one Robert Mainwaring (then in 
Russia but of whom nothing is known),’ and George 
Morley. There were two George Morleys then active, 
probably father and son. One was a lawyer, of the 
Inner Temple, a Master in Chancery oft dismissed and 
oft restored to a lucrative place in the Alienations 
Office, an M.P. for Hindon, Wilts, a Commissioner 
for Prizes, a courtier. When Peter the Great visited 
London in 1698, he dined at Morley’s chambers in the 
Temple.* The other, sometimes described as George 
Morley, Jr., was a Hamburg and Russia merchant. 
He went to Moscow in 1706 but returned the same 
year.® 

Charles Whitworth’s letter of 7/18 March, 
1704/5, warning of the Martin—Spilman transactions 
in Moscow, reached London towards the end of April. 
On the twenty-fifth, Secretary Harley referred the 
letter to the Attorney-General for his “Opinion forth- 
with how far her Maj’. may by Law restrain her 
Subjects from going into the Czars Dominions to 
Manufacture Tobacco there which will be so pernicious 
to the Trade of this nation.”’° A few days later, 
Harley assured Whitworth, “You are certainly in the 
right to discourage as much as possible any of Her 
Majesty’s Subjects from Setting up the manufacturing 
& curing of Tobacco in the Country, and al that is pos- 
sible will be done heer to the same end.” ** 

If there was anything less than complete zeal in the 
notoriously lazy Harley’s concern for this problem, his 
freedom of action or inaction was soon to be severely 
limited by an eruption of lobbying and petitioning 
in London. The Virginia merchants of London had 
been defeated in 1697-1698 in their efforts to obtain an 
open trade in tobacco to Russia. Without apparent 
knowledge of the new Martin-Spilman contract, they 
chose this moment as propitious to attack the crum- 
bling monopoly of the first tobacco contractors. On 23 
April, 1705, sixty-six “Merchants Planters and Manu- 
facturers of Tobacco on behalfe of themselves and 
others” presented a petition to the Queen protesting 


5 For J. Martin, see Appendix E and Walcott, Robert, Eng- 
lish politics in the early eighteenth century, 188, Oxford, 
Clarendon, 1956. Samuel Martin was murdered in Lithuania in 
February, 1708/9, on his return from Russia. PRO S.P.104/204 
Boyle to Robinson, 22 July, 1709, and inclosures. 

6 Cf. Appendix E. 

7BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 278. 

8 Died May, 1711. Luttrell, Brief relation 4: 349; Cal.S.P. 
Dom.,1693, 262; Cal.T.Papers 2: 364; Cal.T.B. 9:-11:, 15:20: 
(see indices). In August, 1703, he received leave of absence 
from the Prize Office to attend the Queen to Bath, as ordered 
by the Lord Chamberlain. Cal.T.B. 18: 366. 

9 Died 1736. BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 278; PRO C.0.389/17 
pp. 437-446. Cf. T.64/199 p. 119. 

10 BM Loan 29/263 pp. 74-75. F 

11 BM Add.MS.37,354 £. 135; PRO S.P.104/120 £. 52; Sbornik 
39: no. 17 pp. 77-78 Harley to Whitworth, Whitehall, 27 
April/8 May, 1705. 
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against the contractors earlier sending of “Cutters and 
Rollers with Engines and Utensills (as [well as] 
patterns for others to be made by) and other Materialls 
for Cutting Spinning and Rolling . . . Tobacco.” In 
the early days of the monopoly, the petitioners claimed, 
the contractors had sent to Russia “many thousand 
hogsheads . . . manufactured by cutting and rolling, 
which imployed abundance of your Maties Subjects.” 
Since that time, however, the contractors by their 
greed in charging prices too high for the “Common 
Russes” to pay, had lost their market in Russia: 


And under Colour of working up some of the leaf which 
(as they pretend) remains upon their hands have Sent 
over divers persons with Utenssills & Engines . . . for 
. manufacturing their Tobacco there But the Same 
because of its age & Dryness proving not fitt to be rolled 
They work it up with Tobacco of the growth of Russia & 
its dependencies of which they may have quantities more 
than Sufficient to Supply the whole Demand of Russia. 


The petitioners raised two fundamental points of 
national policy : 
(1) Every manufacture as to the working part of it is by 
the Pollicy of all nations kept (as a Mistery) Secret from 
the knowledge of Strangers & to Discover it is Treachery. 
But this is the direct way to teach the Russes how to 
manufacture and roll their own Circassian Tobacco to 
Take away its earthy and give it the Relish & Tast the 
Northern people are generally fond of. 
(2) To encourage employment, it was in the public 
interest to favor the exportation of manufactured to- 
bacco over unmanufactured leaf 


For rolling Tobacco requires many hands, One house only 
in London findes full imployment for three hundred hands 
besides severall other houses in proportion, most the Wifes 
and Children of Seamen and Watermen who by this 
manufacture find maintenance whilst their husbands are 
abroad in her Majes, Service. 


Before the contract and before Narva passed into 
Russian hands, that area used to take considerable 
quantities of manufactured tobacco; but that market 
will be forever lost if the Russians learn how to 
manufacture tobacco themselves. 

The petitioners do not seem to have had very good 
sources of information from Russia, for they seemed 
under the impression that Whitworth was about to 
obtain a comprehensive renewal of the monopoly to 
the old contractors. To stop this, they asked that 
Whitworth be instructed to obtain freedom for all 
English subjects to send tobacco to Russia and that 
orders be given for the “the Speedy returne of the 
. . . persons and utensills” sent to Russia to manu- 
facture tobacco.** 

It is possible that the petitioners were set going by 
information against the contractors deliberately leaked 


by the new Martin group (none of whom, of course, 


12PRO C.0.5/1314/56; C.0.5/1361 pp. 205-214; S.P.44/241 
pp. 104-105; printed in Wm. & Mary Quart., 2nd ser., 3: 250- 
253, 1923. 
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signed the document). Most of the signatories, how- 
ever, were orthodox tobacco merchants and manu- 
facturers. The number of signatories was excep- 
tionally high, including not only the main body of the 
trade (American gang) led by the Whiggish Micajah 
Perry but such independent Tory magnificos as Sir 
Jeffrey Jeffreys, head of one of the oldest houses in 
the trade, with extensive “old gang” connections. The 
petitioners were serious enough to engage the manu- 
facturer John Linton to act as their secretary and 
“publicity-writer.” +5 

On 24 April, 1705, Harley, acting for the Queen, 
referred the petition to the Board of Trade where it 
was not received and read until 3 May. At that time 
John Vaux, secretary to the old Tobacco Company, 
was ordered to appear before the board the next day.’ 
In his testimony on 4 May, Vaux insisted that the 
contractors had only sent over one man and his wife 
to roll tobacco since they found it impossible to dispose 
any other way of the three thousand unmanufactured 
hogshead they then had had in Russia. They themselves 
were anxious that the man and his wife be brought back 
as soon as possible. Vaux “added that Mr. Joseph Mar- 
tin and Mr. Robert Atwood had made a new contract 
with the Czar, by a clause of which they were obliged to 
send over manufacturers of tobacco; but they were to 
be released from that clause upon oath made that they 
could not procure such manufacturers.” 

On 8 May, the Board of Trade held a further meeting 
on the question at which it revealed Vaux’s answer to 
a delegation of the Virginia trade headed by Jeffreys, 
Perry, and Peter Paggen, a great Virginia and Africa 
merchant. The Virginians answered that one man and 
his wife were quite enough to reveal all the Russians 
needed to know about manufacturing in the English 
style. They stressed the need for bringing back the 
manufacturers and the tools and asked that both the 
old and new contractors be required to attend the 
board personally..* Accordingly, on 10 May both 
old and new contractors appeared before the board. 
Haistwell, Dawsonne, and S. Heathcote, for the old 
group, insisted 


that they had been so careful of the Virginia and Maryland 
trade, that in their contract with the Czar of Muscovy they 
had inserted a clause whereby the Czar was obliged to 
destroy the Circassia tobacco, but that he had not observed 
the same, for, upon pretence that he stood in need of the 
Circassians [i.e., Cossacks], he durst not destroy their 
tobacco, but promised however that it should be used 
only in their own country. 


They told of their disappointments and of the great 
quantities left on their hands perishing 


if not made up into rolls, and hearing of a man and his 
wife expert in that manufacture who (by reason of his 


13 E.g., PRO C.0.5/1361 p. 215. 

14 PRO C.0.5/1314/56; Journals C.T.P.,1704-1709, 133. 
15 Journals C.T.P.,1704—-1709, 133. 

16 [bid., 134. 
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debts) was running away to Narva, they agreed with him 
and sent him over to Moscow to spin and roll the re- 
mainder of their tobacco there, and none other, which is 
privately in their own houses; so that the Muscovites 
cannot learn their mystery; that there is no Circassia 
tobacco mixed with what they have there, and that they 
will do all that in them lies to bring back the said man 
and his wife and tools, so soon as they shall have done 
the work they were sent for. 


Joseph Martin and George Morley next informed 
the board of their new contract and its escape clause. 
They admitted that the contract was prejudicial to the 
interests of England and asked that the escape clause 
be brought into operation by a royal order-in-council 
‘forbidding them to send men.” However, they “de- 
sired to be excused from putting anything of this in 
writing.” The alacrity with which both groups of 
contractors backed down suggests a powerful hostility 
towards their indiscretions in public and official opinion. 

At this same meeting, the Virginia merchants sub- 
mitted a formal memorial to the Board of Trade 
requesting that the new contractors be stopped, that 
the old contractors be required to bring back their 
skilled workmen and that the English envoy in Moscow 
be instructed to obtain a free trade in tobacco thither 
for all Englishmen.'* Nothing was done on this, how- 
ever, despite the promptings of the Virginia traders, 
till the old contractors made their formal reply on 23 
May.® In this the managers recited once more their 
history and grievances, stressed their services to the 
nation’s prosperity in expanding the annual Archangel 
fleet from eight to eighty vessels a year, etc. They 
agreed fully that “as soon as the said rowler hath com- 
pleated this buisness [sic] . .. he should returne to 
England.” *° 

The next day, Joseph Martin again appeared before 
the board, pleading the innocence of his son and factors, 
his own ignorance of what they were doing, etc. He 
insisted, though, that only a formal order in council 
could free him from his obligation to the Russians.*° 

With so little controversy, it was not difficult for 
the Board of Trade to make its report to the Queen 
on 26 May, 1705, reciting the facts as admitted by the 
old and new contractors. After due consideration for 
the welfare of England and its plantations, the board 
recommended 


that the Persons . . . sent already to Muscow by y?® first 
Contractors may be immediately recalled by Letters of 
Privy seal... , and that the Engines & Materials all- 
ready there be Order’d by Your Majesty to be broken & 
destroyed in y® Presence of Your Majesty’s . . . Envoy, 
& likewise that ... Martin & Correspondents and all 
other Persons whatsoever be directed by your Majesty’s 
declaration . . . not to send any persons versed in this 


17 [bid., 135-136; PRO C.0.5/1361 pp. 215, 216-217; C.O. 
5/1314/57; Wm. & Mary Quart., 2nd ser., 3: 254, 1923. 

18 Journals C.T.P.,1704-1709, 137-138; PRO C.0.5/1314/59. 

19PRO C.0.5/1314/59i; C.0.5/1361 pp. 218-224; Wm. & 
Mary Quart., 2nd ser., 3: 255-258, 1923. 
20 Journals C.T.P.,1704-1709, 138. 
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Mystery or any Instruments & Materials for y® same or 
employing any Persons therein notwithstanding any clause 
in y® said Contract, obliging them to a matter so Injurious 
to Other Your Mat’’s Subjects. 


Further to appease the Virginia merchants, the board 
finally recommended that Whitworth be instructed 
“that He be equally & Impartially assisting to all Your 
Majesty’s subjects in y® free trade of Tobacco... 
imported into y* Dominions of y® Czar.” *!. The several 
recommendations of the Board of Trade were in- 
corporated in an order-in-council of 31 May, 1705. 
The tone of the order-in-council was particularly stern 
in the section dealing with the Martin enterprise. Not 
just Martin, but 


All other Persons Whatsoever | were ordered to] forbear 
to send any person into Muscovy versed in y® Mystery of 
Spinning & Rowling Tobacco or any Instruments or 
Materials for y® same or to employ any persons therein as 
they tender Her Majestys displeasure and will answer the 
Contrary at their Perills. 

The order-in-council of 31 May, 1705 called for four 
different forms of action to be taken to realize the 
recommendations of the Board of Trade: (1) Secretary 
Harley was to “Prepare a Warrant for Her Majesty’s 
Royall Signature to passe the Privy Seal for recalling 
y® said Peter Marshall”; the privy seal was to be sent 
by Harley to Whitworth; (2) ordinary instructions 
were to be sent from Harley to Whitworth for the 
destruction of the machinery, etc.; (3) a royal command 
(or letter in the Queen’s name signed by a secretary 
of state) was to be sent to Martin and the Russia 
Company forbidding them to send tobacco workers 
to Russia; (4) Harley was to prepare new formal 
instructions to be sent to Whitworth under the Queen’s 
signature ordering him henceforth to work for a free 
trade in tobacco to Russia and not for continuation of 
the old or establishment of a new monopoly.”? 

In the end only the second and third steps were 
taken; Harley was able to kill the first and fourth. The 
royal letter against exporting tobacco machinery and 
artisans was delayed till 17 June (probably by Harley’s 
absence from London). It was addressed to Joseph 
Martin and associates by name and to the Russia Com- 
pany in general, and not only forbade Martin & Company 
from carrying out its contract with the Russians but 
forbade anyone to export anywhere “Any of our Sub- 
jects being skilled or able to make black Rolle Tobacco, 
or to Cutt leafe Tobacco and beat it into pounds or 
that can teach others to perform the same; Or any 
manner of Instruments necessary for the cutting and 
Rolling the Same or any black liquor [for] Rolle 
Tobacco.” In addition, it prohibited “all our Subjects 
whatsoever, skilled in the making black Rolle Tobacco 


21 [bid., 138, 139; PRO C.0.5/1361 pp. 225-230. Cf. p. 231 
and C.0.5/1314/60. 
22PRO P.C.2/80 





pp. 370-372; S.P.104/120 ff. 54v-56v; 
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or in cutting or beating Leaf Tobacco from departing 
out of our Dominions with out Our Special leave or 
License.” ** Thus were the English technological 
advantages in tobacco making to be preserved for all 
time. This action alone met no serious resistance. 
Seeing the opportunity or danger in common pro- 
cedural delays, the various parties to the dispute had 
of necessity to be on the alert in what concerned their 
interests. The tobacco contractors immediately peti- 
tioned the Queen for delay in passing the privy seal 
for the recall of Marshall and wife until such time as 
they had completed the manufacture of the £50,000 
worth of tobacco the company still had unmanufactured 
and unsold in Russia.*4 Promptly alarmed, the Vir- 
ginia merchants replied with a petition of their own to 
the Queen calling for the strict and undelayed execu- 
tion of the order-in-council. With so much equip- 
ment and so many Russians employed about the com- 
pany’s extensive works in Russia, every day’s delay 
meant more training for the Russians and the further 
subversion of the prosperity of Virginia and Mary- 
land.** No formal action was taken on these petitions, 
though there was some feverish private negotiation. 
On 14 June, Gould, Dawsonne, and S. Heathcote ap- 
peared before the Board of Trade with a memorial 


desiring that the man and woman at Moscow imployed in 

rowling and manufacturing tobacco there may not be 

immediately recalled from thence nor their tools destroyed, 

but that some longer time may be allow’d them for finishing 

the work they have in hand, leaving it to Mr. Whitworth 
. . to judge of the time requisite for that work.?® 


On the fifteenth, the board wrote to Secretary Harley 
recommending that the contractors be indulged in this, 
provided that Whitworth “be nevertheless Ordered to 
cause the said Persons to be Conveyed out of Muscovy 
and the Engines to be broken immediately and without 
further respit, in case he shall Judge any Danger 
shall arise to the Publick in dissolving those Misteries 
by such prolongation of time.” * 

Meanwhile, the original order-in-council of 31 May, 
1705, had on 1 June been sent to Whitworth by the 
other secretary of state, Sir Charles Hedges (acting for 
Harley who was out of town on election business). 
Whitworth was told that the privy seal for the recall of 
the workers would follow, but there was nothing in 
Hedges’ letter that would suggest that Whitworth was 
to wait for the privy seal. In fact, he was specifically 
instructed to “use your best endeavours and exert your 


23 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 244; PRO S.P.100/51; S.P.104/120 
ff. 59-60; Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog. 4: 62-63, 1896. 

24Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog. 4: 58-59, 1896. Though undated, 
this and the following can be established with reasonable cer- 
tainty as falling between 1 and 14 June, 1705. 

25 Tbid. 4: 59-61. 

26 Journals C.T.P.,1704-1709, 146; PRO C.0.5/1314/62; 
C.0.5/1361 pp. 354-355; Wm..& Mary Quart., 2nd ser., 3: 258, 
1923. 

27 Journals C.T.P.,1704-1709, 146; PRO C.O.5/1361 pp. 356- 
358; Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog. 4: 61-62, 1896. 
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utmost power with your usual prudence & discretion to 
destroy those materials ...and order the persons 
concern’d therein forthwith to return home.” Only 
after he had “destroyed the Utensils’ was he “to 
acquaint the Czar how much Her Majesty resents her 
Subjects taking upon them to enter into Contracts of 
this Nature without Her Royal permission, and their 
monopolizing the trade of Tobacco, and thereby im- 
posing extravagant prices on the Czars Subjects.” 
Hedges (whose jurisdiction included the colonies) went 
on to instruct Whitworth along the lines requested by 
the Virginia merchants: 


As on the one side you are to discourage all monopolies, 
so on the other side, you are to give all the countenance 
and assistance you can equally to all her Majty* Subjects 
who endeavour in a fair & open manner to carry on the 
Tobacco trade, which is so much to the advantage of 
both Nations.?8 


It is not clear how much Hedges (who was only 
filling in for Harley) knew or wanted to know of the 
actual Russian situation. His entire role in this affair 
is highly suspect. Some at least in Whitehall knew 
what was likely to happen in Moscow. On 1 June, 
Erasmus Lewis, Harley’s secretary, wrote in a personal 
letter to Whitworth, “I confess to you the first articles 
w requires you to destroy the Utensils seems to be 
hard to be executed, if you attempt it [N.B.!], and the 
ezar sh’d be in a roasting humor God send you a good 
deliverance.” 2° On 22 June, however (after the inter- 
vening pleas from the contractors), Lewis (on secret 
instructions from Harley who did not wish to stick his 
neck out) wrote Whitworth, 


The Privy Seal for calling hom M*. Marshall and his wife 
being not yet sent you, as it ought immediately to have 
been in pursuance of the order of Council of May 31. you 
may justly suspect that the resolutions then taken may 
possibly be chang’d, at least it furnishes you with a very 
reasonable excuse for not putting the order in Execution 
till you receive the Privy Seal, together with full direc- 
tions from the Secretary for your conduct in that matter.®° 


In a private note of the same day, Lewis explained 
that the contractors were up in arms over the order-in- 


28 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 242-243; S.P.104/120 f. 53; Sbornik 
39: no. 23, pp. 101-102; The manuscripts of the duke of Port- 
land at Welbeck Abbey (H.M.C.29) 4 (15th report, app. iv): 
191-192, 10 v., London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1891-1931. 
Just what Hedges and the Virginia merchants were up to, we 
shall never know. On 14 September, Erasmus Lewis wrote 
Whitworth, “if ever I live to see you I shall tell you by what 
secret methods that order [of 31 May] was obtain’d.” He 
wrote again, without signing his name, on 25 Sept., “I fear 
there was corruption somewhere or other in the obtaining those 
orders. When I have said this you’l judge I cannot put my 
name to the Letter. My master [Harley] was out of town when 
this was transacted but because it related to our Province I 
drew the Letter [signed by Hedges], w. I did as fully and 
clearly as I cou’d but I never thought t’would answer their 
intentions.” BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 415-416, 424. 

29 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 239. 

— f. 283. Cf. f. 424 [E. Lewis] to Whitworth, 25 Sept., 
1705. 
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council and had got the Board of Trade to make a 
second report (that of 15 June) requesting that its 
execution be left to Whitworth’s discretion. The 
matter was now before the Privy Council.*4 On the 
twenty-ninth, however, Lewis in effect countermanded 
his hint of the twenty-second by reporting that the 
Privy Council had decided that the order-in-council 
was to be executed and that, on approval by the Queen, 
the privy seal for the recall of the artisans should be 
sent to Whitworth.** However, no privy seal was 
ever sent. On 20 July, Lewis wrote that none was 
likely to be sent since it was thought in Whitehali that 
it would provoke the Czar and that Whitworth could 
do as much with less noise without one. He added 
that “The Tobacco Contractors are very angry that 
their property is invaded, as they call it by the order 
for breaking their Utensils.” ** 


Meanwhile, in Moscow, Whitworth, ignorant of what 
was brewing in London, was pursuing his rather 
tortuous negotiations with Chancellor Golovin. The 
chancellor, though unsympathetic to the old tobacco 
contractors, was essentially friendly to Whitworth and 
some progress was made. He was prepared to let the 
company resume its tobacco sales—but without either 
a monopoly or the continuation of its claimed right to 
export goods from Russia duty free. Whitworth was 
prepared to compromise this last point when negotia- 
tions were abruptly broken off about the middle of 
June by the Czar’s departure for the front. (The 
envoy was meeting equal dilatoriness in his negotia- 
tions over the other more general complaints of the 
merchants.) He suspected that the Russians wanted 
to keep the tobacco negotiations pending until they 
saw what the English would do about a commercial 
treaty, opening the Baltic, etc. Part of it, though, he 
blamed on the Czar’s first favorite, A. D. Menshikov, 
never a friend of the contractors, whom he now sus- 
pected of being “willing to draw the advantage of the 
Tobacco Trade into his own hands.” Equally danger- 
ous was the Czar’s old English friend, Henry Stiles, 
so detested by the other English merchants for monop- 
olizing the export of pitch and tar from Russia and for 
sending the same to Holland. He had undertaken in 
behalf of the Czar to engage shipbuilding artisans in 
England for service in Russia. His recruiting agent 
in London, his brother Thomas Stiles, had been much 
“abused” for this, and in revenge Henry Stiles helped 








81 [bid., £. 282. 

82 Tbid., f. 286. There is nothing on this in the Privy Council 
minutes. There were committee meetings but no session of the 
Council proper between 31 May and 9 July. Only decisions to 
report, etc. were recorded at Council committee meetings. 

33 Tbid., f. 342. The Whiggish contractors were not at their 
best in dealing with the Tories Harley and Hedges. They ap- 
pealed to Halifax who referred them to Godolphin who recom- 
mended them to Harley on 27 Sept. The manuscripts of the 
marquis of Bath at Longleat (H.M.C.58) 1: 77, 3 v., London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1904-1908. 
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spread the rumor in Moscow that the Queen of Eng- 
land was going to recall all English soldiers, artisans 
(including shipbuilders), etc., in foreign service. This 
derived some substance from a purely routine procla- 
mation issued by the English Government at the start 
of war in 1702 ordering all English officers in foreign 
service to return home for the Queen’s service. The 
threatened loss of his shipwrights greatly disturbed the 
nautical Peter who was inclined to blame it on the 
machinations of the tobacco contractors.** 

It was not till the middle of June that Whitworth 
got wind of what was going on in London through a 
letter from Lewis of 8 May asking for the fullest in- 
formation on the persons manufacturing tobacco in 
Russia. At the same time he learned from the Martin 
factors that their principals in London had been called 
before the Board of Trade and ordered not to send 
anyone or anything to Russia. In his reply home, 
Whitworth severely censured the Martin factors for 
entering into a contract that could only be broken by 
the intercession of the English Government (so diplo- 
matically embarrassing), but defended the old con- 
tractors. Their artisans, he insisted, were careful to 
keep the most mysterious part of their mystery a secret 
from the 200 Russians who worked in their shop.** 

It was not, however, until early July, during a 
particularly stagnant lull in his negotiations, that 
Whitworth received Hedges’ letter of 1 June enclosing 
the order-in-council of 31 May. Knowing full well 
the inconsistency of the political jungle back at White- 
hall, Whitworth hesitated at first to execute the order, 
expecting from day to day the arrival of counter- 
manding orders. After waiting in vain for eleven days 
and two posts, his sense of duty and the explicitness of 
his orders forced him to act. He had never before 
in his career received as solemn an instruction as an 
order-in-council. Since Goodfellow was then in Arch- 
angel to meet the English fleet, he had to decide and 
act on his own. Although the order spoke only of 
Marshall and wife, and although the privy seal for 
their return had not yet been received (it was never 
sent), Whitworth ordered both the Marshalls and 
Peacock the tobacco-cutter (whom he _ considered 
technologically as strategic as Marshall) to Vologda to 
inspect some tobacco stored there. He thought it too 
dangerous to wait for the privy seal lest in the mean- 





34 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 246-248, 252-253, 257-261, 262-267; 
PRO S.P.91/4; S.P.91/5; Sbornik 39: no. 24, pp. 108-110, 116- 
118, no. 25, p. 120 Whitworth to Harley, 6/17, 13/24 June, 1705. 
When in London, Peter had asked William for an ecclesiastical 
preferment for Stiles’ brother-in-law. Add.MS.37,354 ff. 299- 
300 German text of memorial from Whitworth to Golovin, 
Moscow, 7/18 June, 1705 (English translation in PRO S.P. 
91/4). Cf. ff. 326-327 or S.P.104/120 f. 156 or Sbornik 39: no. 
29, pp. 132-133 Harley to Whitworth 13/24 July, 1705. 

85 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 271-278; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 
39: no. 27, pp. 128-130 Whitworth to Harley, 20 June/1 July, 
1702. Whitworth lists 19 English merchants then resident in 


Moscow. 
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while the company’s agents receive warning from their 
employers in London. To Peacock (more trustworthy 
than the bankrupt Marshall who was afraid to return 
to his creditors in England and was suspected of 
wanting to go into the Czar’s service) he gave written 
instructions to be opened in Vologda, three hundred 
miles on the way to Archangel. Peacock was therein 
informed of the order-in-council of 31 May and advised 
to get to Archangel with all speed and secrecy and to 
get himself and the Marshalls on board ship. He was 
not to show the letter to Marshall till they were all 
safely embarked at Archangel. Peacock was also 
given letters to Goodfellow in Archangel and to the 
Commodore of the English convoy there ordering 
them to get the Marshalls and Peacock quickly on board 
an English ship of war. It was feared that when word 
came from Moscow the Governor of Archangel might 
arrest them if on board a merchant ship. 

Meanwhile, since the masters were going out of town, 
the two hundred Russian employees in the manufactory 
were let off until their return. Since there was abso- 
lutely nothing in Hedges’ letter that Whitworth inter- 
preted as suggesting delay in the destruction of the 
“Utensils,” on the night of 14 July, Whitworth, his 
secretary and four servants quietly entered the ware- 
house of the Tobacco Company and spent the better 
part of the night pouring out the mixing fluids, burning 
their dry ingredients, and breaking up “the great 
spinningwheel, and above three score-reels for rowling, 

. . three engines . . . for cutting tobacco, and... 
the plates and cranes for two more, several large 
engines for pressing the tobacco into form, ... and 
about 20 fine sieves.” Nothing was “left standing, 
except some great plain wooden presses (wherein they 
put the tobacco after it is rolled and wetted) and some 
ordinary wooden tables.” The iron and copper parts 
were all carried away to Whitworth’s residence and 
melted down by his smith; he sent his servants back 
the next day to burn the broken wooden parts. 

“T wish,” Whitworth admitted after his work was 
done, 


it may have the effect proposed, of hindring the workin 
Circassian Tobacco here, and that no Merchant endevours 
[sic] for the future to send privately the same materials 
of Engines out of England to iagratiate themselves with the 
Czar and make some good bargain, as the Russians will 
certainly seek for, For hitherto they onely chop their 
Tobacco with axes on the ground, and then want si[e]ves 
to cleanse it, they having in vain pretended to make some 
here. 


Even more important, “the great secret, which the 
Muscovites want to know is the liquor, for preparing 
and coloring the role Tobacco; For, as for the rolling 
and spinning itself, I hear they do it allready after their 
own way, tho’ not quite so clean as ours.” 

Whitworth had no illusions about the Russian re- 
action to his nocturnal activities. On 18 July he 
reported that Parsons, Goodfellow’s clerk, was called 
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before the Burgermasters of Moscow whose curiosity 
had been roused by the noises of the fateful night. 
‘They seem very much surprised at what is done, 
whereof they design to give an account this evening, 
to his Czarish Majesty, but they all pity the loss M’. 
Goodfellow has and is likely to suffer on this occasion.” 
The envoy feared that all this would serve as excuse 
for further violation of the contract of the Tobacco 
Company—now particularly in disfavor because it had 
failed to procure shipwrights, etc., as had Stiles and 
other of its rivals. Whitworth was still strongly 
sympathetic towards the company. He went out of his 
way to laud the disinterested patriotism of Consul 
Goodfellow who put his country’s interest above his 
own. More significantly he queried the clause in the 
order-in-council of 31 May and in Hedges’ instruc- 
tions of 1 June which directed him to use all his 
influence against trading monopolies in Russia 
particularly in tobacco. This, he noted, was quite con- 
trary to his formal instructions of 29 September, 1704, 
to work for the observation of the company’s contract 
for the sole importation of tobacco—at least until the 
company had disposed of the tobacco on hand. The 
company, he pointed out, would be in a sad condition 
even if the trade were laid open and it allowed to 
dispose of its tobacco freely in open competition with 
other importers— 





because they have allready payd 4 Copiks Custom for every 
pound where the Tobacco now imported [by Martin & 
Co.] being immediately bought by the Government itself, 
pays none at all which [i.e. the government]... has now 
the real monopoly and is not likely to part with so sweet 
a morcel, the Tobacco being retailed by them at a much 
dearer rate then the Company ever demanded. 
In sum, he feared that under the best of circumstances 
the company could not dispose of its tobacco in less 
than four years; at worst, it might lose £60,000. He 
wondered whether it wouldn’t have been best for Eng- 
land and best for the contractors if the contract had 
never been signed.*® 

In a subsequent letter to Hedges, Whitworth justified 
the ‘contractors in even stronger terms. “It was not 
without some regret’ that he had executed her 
majesty’s orders, for the workmen and plant had been 
used to manufacture only English tobacco, and he 


386 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 332-337; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 
39: no. 30, pp. 134-142 Whitworth to Harley, 18/29 July, 1705; 
Add.MS.37,354 f. 328 same to Marshall and Peacock, 15 July, 
1705; f. 330 same to commodore of English fleet at Archangel, 
15 July, 1705; ff. 330v-331 same to Goodfellow, 15 July, 1705; 
f. 352; S.P.91/4; Sbornik 39: no. 33 same to Harley, 1/12 Aug., 
1705; Add.MS.37,354 f. 296 same to Tobacco Company, 15/26 
Jan., 1706/7. Whitworth, it should be remembered, was close 
to the tobacco contractors in many ways. The Stratfords were 
his bankers and, because of delays in the payment of his salary 
and expenses, he sometimes owed them several thousand pounds. 
Cf. Add.MS.37,354 ff. 364, 453. The Marshalls and Peacock 
arrived in London in the fall of 1705 without incident. Jbid., 


f. 481; PRO S.P.104/120 f. 60; Sbornik 39: no. 48 Harley to 
Whitworth, 7/18 Dec., 1705. 
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felt his presence would have been security enough 
against the Russians trying to seize either. He went 
further to defend the necessity of a trading monopoly 
in dealing with the Russians—particularly since the 
distribution of tobacco was likely to remain some sort 
of state monopoly in Russia indefinitely. The To- 
bacco Company could be counted on to act more in 
England's interest than did the many private traders 
who sought their private gain at the public’s expense.*? 

As the months passed and later letters trickled in 
from London, Whitworth was both shocked and dis- 
mayed to learn that he had been expected to delay the 
execution of his orders till the arrival of the privy 
seal. Its delay should have confirmed his indecision.** 
Even Goodfellow wrote from Archangel that he had 
acted precipitately, for the contractors might very 
likely have got the orders reversed.*® Whitworth, for 
his part, could claim very properly that although he had 
been informed that a privy seal was coming for the re- 
call of the Marshalls, there was nothing either in the 
order-in-council of 31 May or in Hedges’ letter of 
1 June to authorize delay in the destruction of the 
“Utensills.”. The Marshalls and Peacock could not 
safely be left in Russia after such an action.*° Of 
course, he received formal praise from home for the 
vigor and dispatch with which he carried out his 
orders.** However, Erasmus Lewis informed him 
privately that “the measures in the opinion of some 
having been not rightly taken, consequently you have 
not all the credit you deserve for y* execution tho 
every body allows you did your part admirably well.” ** 
Some months later, a much wiser Whitworth wrote to 
his mentor, George Stepney in Vienna, “You will see 
that we have done those things which we ought not 
to have done. ... it looks as if these orders had 
been given, in hope I would not execute them, that 
then the blame of all might lye at my dor.” * 

As for his business at hand, Whitworth soon realized 
that every branch of his commercial negotiations with 
the Russians (and he really had no other) would now 
be interminably delayed until the ghosts of the night 
of 14 July were laid to rest.** 





6. THE WINDING UP, 1705-1706 


The situation facing Charles Whitworth in the late 
summer and fall of 1705 was none too promising. 


The deep anger of the Burgermasters of Moscow grew 


37 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 359 Whitworth to Hedges, 1/12 
Aug., 1705. He also asked for a special privy seal “to secure me 
at home for the dammage I have done here.” 

38 Tbid., f. 386 Whitworth to E. Lewis, 22 Aug., 1705. 

39 BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 384-385 Goodfellow to Whitworth, 
18 Aug., 1705. 

40 Thid., f. 386. 

41 [bid., ff. 415-416 E. Lewis to Whitworth, 14 Sept., 1705. 

12 Thid., f. 424 [same] to same, 25 Sept., 1705. 

43 Tbid., §. 454 Whitworth to Stepney, 28 Oct./7 Nov., 1705. 

44 Jbid., f£. 355 same to Harley (private), 1/12 Aug., 1705. 
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slowly but intensely as they realized more fully the 
blow that had been struck at their expectations. They 
vented their spleen, however, not on the incendiary 
minister but on the absent consul and distant Tobacco 
Company whom they saw with ironically convoluted 
reasoning as the ultimate authors of the deed. Late 
in September, when both the consul and the envoy 
were away from Moscow, the Burgermasters, with 
authority from who knows whom, seized Goodfellow’s 
warehouse and had it placed under guard and seal. 
Whitworth was particularly incensed because the 
building contained the official equipage which he had left 
there for safe keeping, but he could obtain no redress 
from the government “because the principal persons 
concern’d are protected by the favourite,’ A. D. 
Menshikov, the inveterate enemy of the contractors.’ 

Whitworth’s relations with the government were 
further strained by the persistence of the rumor that 
the Queen was going to recall all English artisans in 
Russia. He realized that the tobacco incident gave 
the story some credibility, and suspected that the con- 
tractors themselves might have spread it earlier to 
stir the Czar to protect them, but its continuing cur- 
rency proved beyond his powers to exorcise. When 
he questioned Golovin, the chancellor replied that he 
had it by a most reliable report from Matveev, the 
Russian ambassador in The Hague. Whitworth later 
learned that the Matveev story was a lie to protect the 
true source of the falsehood, Henry Stiles, who con- 
tinued to import shipwrights, etc., after Consul Good- 
fellow and other of the more prudent and _ patriotic 
English merchants had refused the same commission 
from the Czar. Although Whitworth made a speech 
to the assembled English merchants in Moscow order- 
ing them to refuse such business, he specifically ex- 
empted Stiles. He dared not order Stiles to conform, 
knowing it would hurt his own relations with the 
Czar while improving those of Stiles.* 

Meanwhile Consul Goodfellow reported every sort of 
difficulty at Archangel. By orders of the Russian 
vice-admiral, English sailors were daily being abducted 
or enticed away. As fast as some could be recovered, 


1BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 413-414 Parsons to Whitworth, 
[Aug./Sept., 1705]; f. 390 Goodfellow to Whitworth, Arch- 
angel, 1 Sept., 1705; ff. 436-440 Whitworth to Harley, 13/24 
Oct., 1705. The Burgermasters insisted all had been done by 
the Czar’s orders, though this was specifically denied by Shaf- 
irov, the “secretary of war.” From the Russian documents, it 
is clear that the orders for sealing the warehouse came from 
Kurbatov with the Czar’s cognizance. Kurbatov later tried to 
excuse himself to the Czar for seizing the envoy’s prop- 
erty by saying that the English could have the equipage back at 
any time, but refused it to make trouble. This does not jibe 
with Whitworth’s account to his own government. Cf. Pis’ma 
3: no. 940 and note. The Czar ordered the ambassador’s prop- 
erty released 6 Oct., 1705. 

2BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 355, 372-373 Whitworth to Harley, 
Moscow, 1/12 Aug., 1705, Borisov, 22 Aug./2 Sept., 1705 (latter 
also in PRO S.P.91/4 and Sbornik 39: no. 35); f. 380 Whit- 
worth to Stiles, 14/25 Aug., 1705. 
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others were lost. Despite promises to establish an 
effective ‘“‘brack’’ or inspectorate, hemp bought as 
sound—even from the Czar’s officers— proved rotten 
inside. The extra 10 per cent duty on flax exported 
from Archangel continued to be collected, despite 
Goodfellow’s contract. The consul, though, was par- 
ticularly worried about his tobacco: 


I should be very glad if you Could this Summer bring 
that business to an End for I fear the Longer it is in 
Suspence, the worse it will be for the Company, for I find 
some of Our Young Merch** are very desirous and in 
great Expectation of Estate* to be gott by that Commodity, 
have brought over Sundry parcels and a great deal more 
Expected, but being only one buyer, they will be ready to 
sell it for what Ever pryce they can gett and spoyle the 
pryce of the Companys as M". Spilman and Martin have 
already done.*® 

Similar sentiments were occurring to the managers 
of the Tobacco Company in London. With the Whig 
recovery in the election of May, 1705, their own political 
stock must have risen. Working through Halifax and 
Godolphin, they brought pressure upon the indifferent 
Harley in the fall of 1705 to recover some of the ground 
they had lost to the Virginia merchants in the spring.* 
On 16 October they presented to the secretary a 
memorial requesting that the minister in Moscow be 
instructed “to press the Czar that he would take off 
their remaining Tobacco at some reasonable rate.” 
The 1.5 million pounds they still had on hand they 
valued at £70,000 including duties paid to the Czar. 
They also asked that their agent Goodfellow be pro- 
tected “from the retrospection of Customs upon Russ 
goods.” ° On 19 October the memorial was forwarded 
to Whitworth with the informal instructions that 
Harley would like it supported as far as possible.® 

Long before its receipt, however, Whitworth had de- 
cided upon a general line of conduct. Attack would be the 
best defense. He left Moscow and followed the Czar into 
Poland to cut through the ring of hostile courtiers and 
officials. Rather than apologize, he would accuse; he 
would conduct diplomacy da /a russe, investing his ami- 
able and complaisant mistress with the proud, wrathful 
and violent politica! personality natural to a Czar if 
not to a Mrs. Freeman. The uncooperative and 
objectionable freebooter, Stiles, would be made the 
butt. It would be his effrontery even more than that 
of the Tobacco Company that had roused Anne’s leonine 
temper and sent her wrathful commands to be executed 
deep in the heart of the Muscovite realm. Whitworth 
came upon the Czar’s entourage at Vilna about 1 
September. The failure of the kindly chancellor 


3 Tbid., ff. 382-383, 390 Goodfellow to Whitworth, Archangel, 
25 Aug., 1 Sept., 1705. 

4The manuscripts of the marquis of Bath at Longleat 
(H.M.C. 58) 1: 77, 3 v., London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1904— 
1908, Godolphin to Harley, 27 Sept., 1705. 

5 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 443. 

6 [bid., £. 447 [E. Lewis] to Whitworth, 19 Oct., 1705. 
441-442 [T. Pauncefort] to Whitworth, 16 Oct., 1705. 
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Golovin to mention the affair of the tobacco artisans at 
his first interview emboldened the envoy to persevere in 
“carrying a high hand.” ? 

Towards the end of September, the crucial interview 
with the Czar took place at Grodno. Whitworth took 
a high and lofty tone, expressing the Queen’s extreme 
displeasure at any of her subjects entering into private 
contracts with foreign princes to supply Englishmen 
of whatever sort to serve such princes; ‘‘and therefore 
Her Majesty had thought fit, to intimate Her dis- 
pleasure to the persons offending, and to give necessary 
orders for redressing these and other misdemeanours 
in the Tobacco Trade.’ However, although the affairs 
were quite similar, the Queen was prepared to make an 
exception in the case of the shipwrights since she 
understood the Czar wanted them so ardently. As a 
further personal compliment to the Czar, she would 
allow Russian naval cadets to be trained on board 
English warships. The Czar, Whitworth reported, 
was so pleased by the nautical favors that he did not 
even mention the offensive destruction of the tobacco 
machinery.® 

After this crucial interview, it was apparent that the 
Russians were not inclined or were not prepared to use 
the destruction of the tobacco manufactory and the 
return of the masters as major stumbling blocks to 
diplomatic negotiation of commercial questions. To 
resume discussions on the Tobacco Company’s affairs 
where they had been broken off in June was, however, 
a different and more difficult matter. Numerous con- 
versations with Shafirov (acting for Golovin), with 
the Czar and even with Menshikov convinced the envoy 
that something might very likely be done for the 
company—but not without trouble. As he wrote to 
Harley a month later, “I have . . . attempted two or 
three times to Speak to the Czar in behalf of the To- 
bacco Company, but I found him so much prepossess’d 
to their disadvantage that he could scarce hear with 
patience any thing, which I| offered for their justi- 
fication.” ® 

However, by deliberately waiting till Golovin re- 
turned to court before continuing his negotiation, 
Whitworth was able to draw the maximum benefit out 
of his position. The log jam was finally broken by 
the chancellor in an interview at Grodno on 19 Novem- 
ber. At that time, Golovin announced that out of 
deference to the Queen and the envoy, the Czar was 
prepared (1) to purchase all the company’s remaining 
tobacco at a fair price; (2) to pay for the tobacco 
confiscated in Ingria in 1704; and (3) to compromise 
the customs differences, waiving all duties on goods 


7 Ibid., £. 392; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 39: no. 36, p. 157 
Whitworth to Harley, Vilna, 1/12 Sept., 1705. 

8BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 426; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 39: 
no. 40 Whitworth to Harley, Grodno, 26 Sept./7 Oct., 1705. 

9BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 445-446 Whitworth to Goodfellow, 
Grodno, 16/27 Oct., 1705; ff. 448-449; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 
39: no. 42 Whitworth to Harley, Grodno, 20/31 Oct., 1705. 
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exported but retaining the regular inland duties; 
provided that the company undertook to send one or 
two vessels loaded with non-contraband goods to St. 
Petersburg the next year. Whitworth pointed out the 
unreasonable risks in the proviso, and suavely “in- 
sinuated that this Conditional Declaration had more 
the air of a Bargain between private persons then of an 
act of Friendship between crown’d heads.” Three 
days later, Shafirov answered that out of deference to 
the Queen the Czar was prepared to take the company’s 
tobacco without conditions but hoped that her majesty 
would use her influence at the Swedish court “that two 
ships or even one might be allowed to come this year 
from England to Petersburgh, loaden with wine. and 
other small refreshments for the Czars Court and 
pleasure, which was onely a piece of Civility, usually 
shown by Princes and Generals, to one an other, in 
the sharpest war.” The Czar would not insist on a 
general free commerce lest the Swedes think he was 
having difficulty provisioning his new capital. Whit- 
worth advised his government to do what it could in 
an affair that meant so much to the Czar and could 
hardly hurt the King of Sweden—and which might 
very well prove the means of obtaining many ad- 
vantages for the English merchants.’° 

In a private letter to Harley a few days later, Whit- 
worth assured his senior that the contractors owed all 
these great concessions entirely to their government for 
alone they could have obtained nothing. He stressed 
the need of sending the ships to St. Petersburg or 
making some other formal compliment to keep the 
Czar in good humor—for 


if that return be not made, I must still apprehend the 
Merchants will meet with new difficultys about the price 
(which I cannot settle without the Consul) or at least in 
the payment, which is to be made at several termes; As 
to the Customes I shall endeavour by degrees to obtain 
that no retrospection be made, and a considerable abate- 
ment allowed for the future, which is more then they ought 
to expect, since . . . they have no right to such pretension. 


In this same letter, Whitworth informed Harley that 
he had learned privately that 


the reason of their [the tobacco company’s] first disgrace 

. was the Consuls neglect of the favourit [A. D. 
Menshikov] and not sufficiently bribing the Ministers; for 
they [the ministers] saw severall mean persons, who being 
employ’d as Retailers in that Trade, presently got Estates, 
made great: figures, and built Stone Churches, which too 
sufficiently prov’d the advantage of the Contract and made 
the first Ministers especially the favourit hope to have a 
share; Some little Galanteries were indeed bestowed, and 
some time before my arrival, the consul offered 2™. 
[thousand] Ducats to the favourit, but it was then too 
late tho perhaps the Sum and not the bribe was refused; 
. . . At my arrival I hear the favourit expected 8 or 10”. 
Rubels, but I neither saw the merchands inclin’d, nor 


thought it for the Queens honour, to make any offer; 


10BM Add.MS.37,354 ff. 469-473 Whitworth to Harley, 
Grodno, 24 Nov./5 Dec., 1705. 
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However now I have set the machine amoving perhaps it 
may be their Interest to oyl the springs. 


The approach, however, should be made by the consul 
and not by the envoy. 

Harley was sufficiently pleased by this news to write 
one of his rare letters to Whitworth promising to do 
what he could with the Swedish ambassador.12 He 
transmitted the envoy’s hint about a bribe to the con- 
tractors who wrote off in some indignation that what- 
ever profits some of their church-building lowly em- 
ployees might have made, they themselves had made 
nothing: “Wee have not yet received back half of the 
Money, we laid out in this Trade; nor have any 
Prospect, of ever seeing our Principall money, and 
Interest. Except a reasonable price can be obtained 
for the remainder of our Tobacco over & above the 
Custom paid the Czar.” They had not pinched pennies 
in the wrong places; “If the Consull has been wanting, 
by proper means & in due Season, to Secure an In- 
terest, in those that could effectually help him, it was 
purely his fault, and not ours, Wee haveing given him 
from y*® beginning an Unlimitted Power in those 
matters.” The company’s books showed £5,400 given 
away as gifts plus £4,000 lost “by a Ship sent to Peters- 
burgh, barely to Gratifve the Czar’s desire.” 18 

It is not known whether Consul Goodfellow libera- 
lized his “tipping” policy in 1706. The difficulties he 
ran into in closing the company’s tobacco affairs would 
suggest that he could not have done so to any con- 
siderable or successful extent. The basic concession 
announced by Chancellor Golovin at Grodno in No- 
vember, 1705, could not at the time be converted into 
a firm agreement since the consul and the necessary 
records were all at Archangel or Moscow.** On 22 
January, 1705/6, however, with Whitworth, Good- 
fellow, and Golovin all back in Moscow, the supposedly 
formal last stages of the negotiation began. Golovin 
instructed Goodfellow to submit an inventory of all the 
tobacco still in the company’s possession, then to agree 
upon a price with “the Inspector’ Kurbatov, after 
which Golovin and Whitworth would conclude the 
final formal agreement. It was all very simple, though 
Whitworth immediately suspected a complicating ele- 
ment in Kurbatov: 


This Inspector is the man, who some time ago sealed up 
the Consuls warehouses and has been very inquisitive 
about the broken instruments, searching every place and 
offering to pay for the remains what cost at first, but they 
are past all recovery, and it is very well, they are so, 
as well as the Masters now in England, who else would 
certainly have been demanded as one Condition for taking 








11 Jhid., ff. 473v-474 same to same (private), same date. 

12 Tbid., f. 496: PRO S.P.104/120 f. 61: Sbornik 39: no. 51 
Harley to Whitworth, 25 Dec./5 Jan., 1705. 

13 BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 5-6 E. Haistwell, S. Heathcote, 
W. Dawsonne and N. Gould to Whitworth, 15 Jan., 1705/6. 

14PRO S.P. 91/4 Whitworth to Harley, Grodno, 1/12 Dec., 
1705. 
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the Tobacco from the Company, whereas now I hope, the 
business will be done without them.15 


On 26 January, 1705/6, Consul Goodfellow handed 
in to the Russian minister Shafirov an account of the 
tobacco in the company’s possession. It consisted of 
34,856 pood (or 1,258,755 Ibs. at 36.113 Ibs. the pood) 
divided between Archangel, Vologda, and Moscow. Of 
this, the great bulk (30,470 pood) was still in leaf; the 
rest consisted of “black roll,” “cut and dried,” or 
stalks.1° Almost immediately, however, negotiations 
bogged down, allegedly because of the departure of the 
Czar (and Menshikov) from Moscow and the inade- 
quate instructions left behind for Kurbatov. Whit- 
worth was forced to submit yet another memorial,’ but 
he was not unduly pessimistic. “Those indeed,” he re- 
ported, “who ought to know best the dispositions of the 
Court, do continually tell me it will certainly be done 
at last, but severall rubs may be still met in the way, 
the prejudice conceived against some persons chiefly 
concern’d in that Trade being too great to be easily 
removed.” 38 

In this way, the negotiations were dragged out 
through most of the year 1706. On 7 March, Peter 
sent explicit instructions to Golovin and Kurbatov to 
keep the negotiations going and, in order to give the 
English some hopes of an ultimate settlement, to make 
a token partial purchase at any price, however profit- 
less, that would not involve the Russians in actual loss. 
Thus, on 12 March, Golovin could inform Whitworth 
that the Czar had just written that he intended to keep 
all his promises and that Kurbatov had been ordered to 
enter into immediate negotiations with Goodfellow.” 
Kurbatov, however, was not quite so tractable. He 

15 Thid.: BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 19-20: Sbornik 39: no. 55 
same to same, Moscow, 30 Jan./10 Feb.. 1705/6. 

16BM Add.MS.37,355 f. 23; PRO S.P.91/4. The exact 
weights are taken from a later version in BM Add.MS.37,355 f 
74. Cf. thid., ff. 21-22, PRO S.P.91/4, Shornik 39: no. 56 
Whitworth to Harley. 6/17 Feb., 1705/6. 

17BM Add.MS.37.355 ff. 31, 42 (20 Feb./3 Mar., 1705/6). 
In this memorial, Whitworth dangled the good news that the 
Queen had spoken to the Swedish minister in London about per- 
mission for ships to bring “refreshment” to the Czar’s court at 
St. Petersburg that summer. She had also instructed Dr. 
Robinson, her envoy at the Swedish court, to exert himself to 
the same end. Her government was also pushing negotiations 
for a more general free commerce in the Baltic. At this same 
time, Whitworth was writing home that the Danes were going 
to send ships to Russian Narva that summer and that the 
English should not be left behind. Apparently, the Tobacco 
Company’s vessel that had been seized in 1704 had at last been 
freed on appeal in the Swedish courts. Jbid., f. 25; Sbornik 39: 
no. 57 Whitworth to Harley, 13/24 Feb., 1705/6. Cf. Pis’ma 4: 
no. 1148 for Russian-Danish negotiations on same. 

18BM Add.MS.37,355 f. 27; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 39: no. 
58 Whitworth to Harley, 20 Feb./3 Mar., 1705/6. Cf. Add.MS. 
37,355 ff. 40-41; PRO S.P.91/4: Shornik 39: no. 59 Whitworth 
to Harley, 27 Feb./10 Mar., 1705/6. 

19 Pis’ma 4: nos. 1142, 1143. 

20BM Add.MS.37,355 f. 53v Whitworth to Harley, 13/24 
Mar., 1705/6. 
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wrote back to the Czar that he had received a small 
delivery from Goodfellow but he could not agree on 
quantity or price. He protested furthermore that the 
government was not obliged to buy the tobacco by the 
original contract with the English, that the farmers at 
the Rathaus had plenty of English tobacco on hand from 
their last year’s purchases from others, and that any 
large purchases would compromise their own manu- 
facture.*? 
Burgermasters’ 
despite Golovin’s assurances, 


Kurbatov, obviously, was thinking of the 
own) interest first. Thus, 

the English found Kur- 
hatov stalling again through mid-March (allegedly be- 
cause of Passion Week) and Whitworth noted percep- 
tively that 
partial purchase], and will not come up to what was 
promised ... at the end of last Campaign.” Further 
remonstrances were made to Golovin and Shafirov and 
further promises received as hope and despair alternated 
Finally, Shafirov 


(and his 


‘tis plain his orders are limited [to a 


day by day in the company’s affairs. 
who was going to join the Czar at Narva, agreed to take 
with him a detailed proposal from the company and to 
represent it favorably to the Czar.?* 

In the March proposals made for Shafiroy, Good- 
fellow asked for 3} rubles per pood for his leaf tobacco ; 
4} rubles per pood for the black roll (in both cases the 
price agreed upon the previous year between the 
surgermasters and the Martin group); 6 rubles per 
pood for the cut and dried (compared to 8! rubles 
per pood which the government once tentatively agreed 
to pay for tobacco for the army) ; and 2 rubles per pood 
for stalks. In addition, Goodfellow 52,134 
rubles representing the difference on the above specified 
tobaccos between the low duty paid by the Martin group 
and the higher duty paid earlier by the The 
total claim for the 1,258,755 Ibs. came to some 187,725 
rubles equal to 93,862 pounds sterling at the 
rate of exchange, or roughly half that amount at the 
to ls. 6d.? per 


asked 


company. 
prewar 


current depressed rate of exchange (i.e., 
lb. old exchange or c. 9d.! current exchange). In 
addition, Goodfellow asked to be reimbursed personally 
for the sums spent out of his own pocket to transport 
the tobacco from Archangel to Vologda and Moscow 
all prices quoted being Archangel prices. He suggested 
that payment be made one-sixth down, one-sixth in six 
months, one-third in twelve months and one-third in 
eighteen months, so that the tobacco could pay for itself 
through resale.** 


Shafirov was as good as his word. While Kurbatov 


“1 Pis’ma 4: note to no. 1142. 

22. BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 68-69: PRO S.P.91/4; Shornik 39: 
no. 61 Whitworth to Harley, 20/31 Mar., 1706. 

23 BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 72-74; PRO S.P.91/4 (19/30 Mar., 
1706). For rates of exchange, v. Whitworth, Charles, An 
account of Russia as it was in the year 1710, 75-87, Strawberry- 
hill, 1758; and Add.MS.37,355 ff. 302-305; S.P.91/5; Sbornik 
39: no. 101 Whitworth to Harley, 31 Jan./11 Feb. 1706/7. 
Slightly different versions of the total weights can be found in 
Pis'ma 4: note to no. 1189 (Kurbatov) and in Frederiksen, 
Virginia tobacco, 53 based thereon. 
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continued to stall in Moscow,** the minister of war 
carried Goodfellow’s proposals directly to the Czar at 
St. Petersburg whom he was able to persuade “to send 
fuller directions to the Inspector, who he says did not 
rightly apprehend those, which had been first given.” *5 
Actually, Kurbatov had erred only in his too literal 
obedience to the Czar’s words. In his new instructions 
of 3 April, 1706, Peter scolded the inspector for letting 
Goodfellow realize that the token purchase he was in- 
structed to make was intended to be nothing more. He 
was now authorized to receive the entire quantity of 
tobacco remaining in the company’s hands, refusing only 
rotten tobacco or Circassian tobacco that might have 
been mixed in. He was warned to be careful about the 
price (considering the age of the tobacco) and to space 
out the payments so that the proceeds of resale might 
pay for the purchase without drawing on any other 
funds of the Czar.2® On the same day, Shafirov in St. 
Petersburg drafted a letter to Whitworth which was 
read, corrected, and approved by Peter. In it, the 
envoy was informed that the Czar 


had now sign’d positive orders for receiving all the Com- - 
pany’s Tobacco, and the Inspector is instructed to depute 
some persons on purpose with the Consuls factors to view 
the quantity and the quality of what lyes in the severall 
places and to send patterns thereof ... [to Moscow], 
where the Inspector will immediately fix the prize | price] 
and the Terms of payment with the Consul. 


The effect was instantaneous. By 18 April, Whitworth 


was able to report that 


The Inspector M*. Curbatoff had allready communicated 
his orders to the Consul and promises to settle the price 
this week, and receive what Tobacco is in Mosco, after 
which he will send other persons to do the same with that 
in Wologda and Archangel, so that now, ‘tis probable, 
all will end well, for the Consul is inclin’d to accept of 
any reasonable Terms, and to make the best of a bad 
bargain.?7 


By 26 June, Whitworth was able to report that the 
surgermasters had received all the Moscow tobacco 


24 PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 39: no. 62 Whitworth to Harley, 
27 Mar./7 Apr., 1706. 

25 BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 103-107; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 
39: no. 64 Whitworth to Harley, 18/29 Apr., 1706. 

26 Pis’ma 4: no. 1189. 

27 Tbid. 4: no. 1191 Shafirov to Whitworth, St. Petersburg, 
3/14 April, 1706 (Russian text); actual German text trans- 
mitted in BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 110-114; summarized in Whit- 
worth to Harley, 18/29 Apr., 1706 (as in note 25). Cf. also 
BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 118-121 for Whitworth’s reply to 
Shafirov, Moscow, 27 April, in which he justified the com- 
pany, the quantity, the price, etc. He stressed the company’s 
loss through the fall in the rate of exchange, through bad 
debts, etc. Kurbatov was unreasonable, he said, in asking 5 
years to pay, though he would try to persuade the consul to 
extend the 18 months to 3 years. Peter’s difficult international 
position in 1706 and his wish to appease the English must be 
kept in mind. Shafiroy, in the letter of 3 April also announced 
that the Czar, as a favor to the Queen, would break his tar 
monopoly contract for 1706 in order to make available to the 
English fleet all the tar it needed and could have fetched away. 
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from the company, though Kurbatov was making new 
difficulties over the price, etc.2® As early as 19 April, 
the Inspector had informed the Czar that the Burger- 
masters had so much Circassian tobacco on hand that 
they could not possibly pay for the English in eighteen 
months as demanded, since they could not sell it in less 
than four years. By June he was insisting that if the 
company expected consideration in the final price for 
the high duty which it had paid (and which the Spill- 
man-Martin group had not paid), then it should in 
return pay inland duty from which they had been ex- 
empted by their contract only in lieu of that very high 
import duty. On 11 June, 1706, Kurbatov wrote to the 
Czar justifying these demands and insinuating that he 
could buy as much Circassian tobacco for 17,378 rubles 
as the company offered to sell for 173,822 rubles.” 
Learning of this “very malicious letter” and hearing 
that Kurbatov was about to leave for the Czar’s camp 
at Kiev “where his Intrigues at Court . . . might have 
unravelld my wholle negotiation,” Whitworth decided to 
push for a settlement before the Inspector could get out- 
side his reach. “With much ado,” he managed to get 
Kurbatov to his house on 7 July together with Shafirov 
and the consul. There they hammered out the final 
terms, Shafirov overruling Kurbatov when the Inspector 
proved too difficult. It was agreed that all the tobacco 
should be received at the price proposed by the consul 
in March. In return, the Russians were to have five 
years to pay and the company was to pay 5 per cent 
inland duty for the tobacco at Archangel and 10 per 
cent for that at Moscow and Vologda (instead of 16 per 
cent demanded by Kurbatov). Finally, the company 
was to be permitted to export duty-free all goods pur- 
chased with the proceeds of the tobacco. This would 
more than compensate it for the concessions made. 
The agreement was signed by Goodfellow and Kurbatov 
and “confirmed” by Whitworth and Shafirov.*° 

With that, the tobacco business “the most material 
and difficult part of my negotiation is at last finish’d.” 
And none too soon, for, a few weeks later, Count 
Golovin, the chancellor, the strongest friend of Whit- 
worth and England at the Russian court, died. “Had 
it happend sooner,” Whitworth confessed, “I should 


28 BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 138-139; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 
39: no. 71 Whitworth to Harley, 26 June/7 July, 1706. 

29 Pis’ma 4: note to 1189. 

30 BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 143-144 Whitworth to Harley, 
10/21 July, 1706. On receipt, this letter was forwarded by 
Harley to the contractors, 3 Sept., 1706. BM Loan 29/263. 
According to Whitworth’s State of Russia, 85-86, “Foreigners 
pay five per cent. for all goods bought and sold by weight, 
and four per cent. for those by tale or measure; they 
only pay single duties, either for their exportations or im- 
portations, whichsoever mount highest at the end of the trade 
time; goods sent by foreigners to Mosco, or any inland 
towns pay ten per cent. in Dollars, and six per cent. where 
they buy or sell in Russ money: The Russians pay five per 
cent. where they sell or buy in the country, and five per cent. 
at Archangel.” 
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have lost most hopes of succeeding.” ** His place in the 
actual conduct of foreign affairs was taken by the min- 
ister of war, Shafirov, who had hitherto acted second 
to him. Whitworth was to find Shafirov friendly and 
fair, but, as the son of an abducted Polish Jew, he 
lacked that independent position in society that would 
have made him as valuable an ally as the departed 
chancellor.*” 

Nonetheless, Whitworth was to have many occasions 
to be thankful for the friendship of Shafirov, for 
Kurbatov continued to make difficulties. Diplomatic 
intercession was necessary to make the Inspector regis- 
ter the July agreement without changing the terms, to 
give the company a certified copy of the registered 
contract and to agree to space the payments over no 
more protracted a period than 1707-1711. It was not 
till January, 1706/7, that Whitworth could send certi- 
fied copies of the contract to Harley and the company.** 
His final judgment on the terms was that “they were 
the best to be had, & better than I often hoped for.” ** 

Inasmuch as the state papers of the following years 
contain no complaints to the contrary, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the Tobacco Company received its money 
in accordance with the terms of the contracts of sale of 


July, 1706-January, 1707. 


7. OLD BATTLES REFOUGHT 
I 


While Charles Whitworth in Moscow in 1706 was 
pursuing those arduous negotiations that ultimately dis- 
entangled the tobacco contractors from their imprudent 
investment, back in London those now inveterate an- 
tagonists, the contractors and the Virginia merchants, 
were fighting once more the inconclusive battle they had 
been waging since 1697. These were not pleasant years 
for the tobacco trade as war-unsettled markets left 
tens of millions of pounds of tobacco piling up in Eng- 
lish warehouses, impoverishing scores of merchants and 


31 BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 162-164; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 
39.: no. 75 Whitworth to Harley, 7/18 Aug., 1706. 

32 For sketches by Whitworth of the various Russian minis- 
ters, see his Account of Russia, 62-73. 

83 BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 219-225; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 
39: no. 93 Whitworth to Harley, 26 Nov./7 Dec., 1706; Add. 
MS.37,359 f. 139 Shafirov to Whitworth, 18 Nov., 1706; 
Add.MS.37,355 ff. 259-260; S.P.91/5; Sbornik 39: no. 95 
Whitworth to Harley, 24 Dec./4 Jan., 1706/7; cf. Pis’ma 4: 
no. 1468 and note; Add.MS.37,355 f. 292 contains the January, 
1707 text of the July, 1706 contract of sale; ibid., ff. 295-296 
Whitworth to Tobacco Company, 15/26 Jan., 1706/7. This was 
a particularly difficult year to negotiate with the Russians on 
money matters as no English fleet came to Archangel in 1706 
owing to the inadequate convoy available in England, thus 
contributing to the deficit in the Czar’s fisc of about 100,000 


rubles. However, ibid., ff. 306-307 listing all goods imported 
at Archangel in 1706 shows no tobacco. Cf. RCCM M3 p. 
Zal. 


34PRO S.P.91/5 Whitworth to Harley, 22 Jan./2 Feb. 
1706/7. 
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thousands of planters.1. These surpluses were not to 
reach catastrophic proportions till the panic year 1711 
but already the pressure felt in the market transferred 
itself into the pressure felt in Whitehall to open new 
markets somewhere, anywhere. All this helped deepen 
the disappointment felt by the Virginia merchants at the 
failure of their spring victory of 1705 to materialize in 
any great Russian sales and embitter their chagrin at 
the recovery by the contractors in the fall of 1705 of 
their old position of influence at Whitehall. In such a 
mood, the Virginia merchants were ready victims of any 
rumor that happened along, all too eager to interpret 
in the worst possible light any meager news that trickled 
out of distant Muscovy. They were for all their petu- 
lance and ignorance, however, an important enough 
body to cause considerable trouble. 

The last foray of the Virginia merchants against the 
withered flanks of the tobacco contractors began in 
February, 1705/6. On 2 February, Colonel Robert 
Quary, surveyor-general of customs in North America, 
then in England, submitted to Lord Treasurer Godol- 
phin a memorial on the depressed state of the tobacco 
trade. This contained, inter alia, some sideswipes at 
the tobacco contractors through whose unpatriotic greed 
the Muscovites had been initiated into the mystery of 
tobacco manufacture and rendered so skillful in the art 
of working up Ukrainian tobacco to resemble English 
that they would in a short time “not only Serve them- 
selves, but all the Parts of the Baltick even to Our 
homes, to the intire Loss not only of Our Manufactur- 
ing, but even the use of Our plantation Tobacco.” De- 
spite the recall of the artisans, Colonel Quary feared 
that “those Manufacturers finding no employment at 
home, and allured by the prospect of great Gain abroad, 
. . . Neither Law nor Prerogative can prevent them 
from Returning thither.” 2 These ominous forebodings 
were on 22 February transmitted by Secretary Hedges 
to the Board of Trade. Immediate hearings were or- 
dered and the leaders of the trade (including Perry, 
Hyde, the great Maryland merchant, the contractor 
Haistwell and one Bristol and both Liverpool M.P.’s) 
were asked to attend.° 

Meanwhile and more seriously, a group of sixty-five 
“merchants, planters and manufacturers of tobacco,” 
led by William Clayton, M.P. for Liverpool, presented 
to the Queen a petition insisting that, despite the success 
of the order-in-council of the previous 31 May, a new 


1 As the war went on, complaints from America became more 
numerous of “the extraordinary low price of Tobacco this year” 
forcing the planters to plant cotton and flax and turn to do- 
mestic manufactures to clothe themselves—to the obvious 
prejudice of English manufactures. E.g., PRO C.0.5/1315/11 
Gov. Edward Nott of Virginia to Board of Trade, 24 Dec., 
1705; .C.O. 5/1315/34 President and council of Virginia to 
Board of Trade, 29 Aug., 1706; C.0.5/1315/43 Robert Quary 
to same, Maryland, 1 Sept., 1706 (LC tr). 

2PRO C.0.5/3/26 f. 173; C.0.5/1315/9.ix (LC tr). 

3 PRO C.0.5/1315/9 (LC tr) Hedges to Board of Trade, 22 
Feb., 1705/6; Journals C.T.P.,1704-1709, 226. 
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scheme was on foot to set up a tobacco manufacture in 
Russia and to obtain a monoply of the tobacco trade 
there. (It is probable that the London merchants had 
heard about and misinterpreted the new czarish tobacco 
monopoly managed by the Burgermasters of Moscow.) 
The petitioners asked that the English minister in 
Moscow be instructed to press for a free trade in tobacco 
in Russia and that measures be taken in England to 
prevent the sending thither of any manufacturers or 
utensils. The petitioners included not only the usual 
names from the Virginia trade and the London manu- 
facturers, but a significant number of “old gang” Russia 
Company types and some eleven rivals of the contractors 
in the Archangel hemp trade.* This petition too was 
on 22 February, 1705/6, referred by Secretary Harley 
to the Board of Trade where it was brought by Clayton 
on the twenty-fifth.® 

On 5 March, N. Gould, E. Haistwell and some of 
their colleagues in the contract (to whom the petition 
had been referred) appeared before the Board of Trade 
with a memorial affirming 


that they neither have nor know of any persons that have 
indeavoured to ingross the tobacco trade and carry on the 
manufacture of it there, and that they had no other aim 
or design than to dispose of their tobacco now in Russia 
before it perish’d, . . . that Mr. Whitworth her Majesty’s 
Envoy at Moscow, was treating with the Czar in their 
behalf either to refund to them the customes which they 
had paid him on this tobacco, or that he would take the 
said tobacco off their hands.® 


At a further meeting on the twelfth, the Virginia and 
Maryland merchants led by Micajah Perry and John 
Hyde were forced to admit “that they had no proofs, 
but that they had heard that the said contractors had 
sold all their tobacco at Moscow, and were about send- 
ing more over.” It was this rumor that had prompted 
their appeal for a free trade to Russia in tobacco. The 
contractors replied “that they had not received any 
advice of their tobacco’s being all sold, nor did they be- 
lieve it was.” They begged that no application be made 
to the Czar for a free trade till they had disposed of 
all their tobacco, lest they thereby be prevented from 
disposing of theirs without a tremendous loss. 


Whereupon the Virginia merchants offered that, in case 
the trade might be opened immediately, they would ingage 
to take off all the tobacco the contractors have at Moscow, 
that shall be sound and merchantable, at the same price it 
was imported thither. But both sides agreeing that in a 
month or five weeks’ time they might have more certain 
accounts of the disposal of that tobacco, they agreed to 
attend their lordships again this day month.’ 


4PRO C.0.5/1315/10; C.0.5/1361 pp. 445-449; S.P. 44/241 
pp. 194-195. The petition was filled with dire predictions. 

5 PRO C.0.5/1315/10 i, ii (LC tr); Journals C.T.P.,1704- 
1709, 227. 

6 Journals C.T.P.,1704-1709, 230-231; PRO C.O.5/1315/15 
CLA tr}. 

7 Journals C.T.P.,1704-1709, 233. (Cf. Appendix A for slight 
rise in shipments to Russia in 1705, probably attributable to 
Martin. ) 
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Long before that month was up, a further memorial 
was submitted to the Board of Trade on 15 March by 
John Linton, a great London manufacturer who took 
a leading part in the combined manufacturer-merchant 
attack on the contractors. Although his memorial was 
read in full at the board on the eighteenth, no action 
was taken on it.* It is, nevertheless, one of the best- 
informed (if not best-reasoned) accounts of the con- 
tinental tobacco trade and its section on the Russia trade 
deserves to be examined in full. The basis of his 
argument is that, unlike either importers or exporters 
so often consulted by the government, the tobacco manu- 
facturers had a consistent interest in encouraging 
domestic manufacture and discouraging the exportation 
of unmanufactured tobacco: 


Before the Year 1698 when the Trade to Russia was 
enlarged, The great consumption for Roll Tobacco was 
about Narva, where went from home, not less than ffive 
hundred hhds, of Roll Tobacco yearly; which computed, 
from one thousand, to Sixteen hundred pounds weight; 
this was privately [i.e., by smugglers] carried from thence, 
into the parts of Russia adjacent, tho vnder the penalty of 
Death. Revell, Riga, Koningsbergh and Dantzick &c tooke 
off proportionably : 

Tho this shews it was noe new Trade, Yett the first year 
the contractors were concerned (in my house alone), was 
wrought vp for them, about Three hundred thousand pound 
weight, and for other Merchants above that quantity, which 
gave a prospect of vast improvem‘t. The contractors sent 
most of theirs (to avoyd the Sweeds Duty at Narva) by 
way of Archangel into those parts of Russia, where that 
Commodity was Scarcely known. The great vse of it being 
about Novogrod; was supplyd by the Quantity, made vp 
for the other Marchants, by way of Narva &c. Butt the 
Russes about Moscow comeing in to the vse of that sort of 
Tobacco (taught by those who retourn’d from the Czarrs 
armyes in Livonia, &c) The Contractors sold their Roll at 
great prizes Viz‘. from two to fower shillings p’ pound. 
And had they not overstockt those Marketts with Leafe 
Tobacco, which the Russes were not accustomed to, and 
insisted on such high prices, they might have vended vast 
quantityes, to great Profitt. And avoyded sending over 
Manufacturers, which they pretend, That, necessitated 
them to doe; Dureing the 7: or 8: months their Roller 
Peter Marshall wrought there, for them; he Ownes the 
Tobacco he made vp, was sold, as fact as he made it, att 
between, 30 & 40 Copecks p’ li’ the Russes betwixt Moscow, 
& Archangle falling into the vse of it: 

Since the year: 1699: there hath not been wrought vpp 
into Roll in England to this day soe much Tobacco, as 
was in one year before, occasioned cheifly by the Con- 
tractors discourageing Roll to vend their Leafe, and the 
interruption of Trade in the Baltique by the present Warr 
between the Sweed, the Russ and Pole, prevents the Russe 
from being privately Suplyed, as they vsed to be before, 
from Narva &c. this loss of trade putts mee to great 
charge to keep my Artificers from being tempted abroad. 


The essence of Linton’s argument was that in the 
“good old days,” when tobacco was unlawful in Russia 
(until 1697) and Narva was in Swedish hands (until 
1704), the illicit demand for tobacco in northwest 
Russia was to a considerable extent met by illicit ship- 


8 [bid., 235-236. 
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ments of English manufactured tobacco through Narva. 
(Smugglers would naturally pay the extra price for the 
manufactured since they could not easily dispose of the 
unprocessed leaf.) Now that there was a legitimate 
tobacco trade in Russia and Narva was no longer in 
Swedish hands, this old trade was gone forever. It is 
hard to see how anything the contractors might or might 
not have done could have altered this basic change in 
circumstance. Linton’s accounts of their exorbitant 
prices were only rumors; his report about their selling 
Marshall’s roll tobacco as fast as manufactured is itself 
suspect since we have seen above that at this very 
time the company had several hundred thousand pounds 
of manufactured tobacco on hand in Russia. Neverthe- 
less, it is in many ways true that the contractors had 
not managed their affairs in Russia too happily; it is 
thus understandable that even a very well-informed 
manufacturer like Linton could blame them for all the 
woes of the northern export trade. 

The only practical suggestions that Linton had to 
make were: (1) the old Virginia traders’ cry for yet 
one more diplomatic effort to get a general freedom to 
import tobacco into Russia under a uniform, moderate 
duty; and (2) diplomatic intercession to obtain “Per- 
mission from the Sweed to carry Tobacco to Narva, 
&c.”"® The state papers of the northern department 
for the preceding two years bear mute testimony to the 
impossibility of such expectations. 

Scarcely had the Board of Trade pigeonholed Linton’s 
extensive paperwork when the Virginia and Maryland 
merchants were back (4 April, 1706) with news of 
“letters lately arrived from Muscovy, signifying that all 
the tobacco that the first contractors with the Czar of 
Muscovy had there was now sold.” *° Prompt queries 
to the contractors brought the reply (6 April) that their 
“voungest letters” from Moscow contained no such ad- 
vice. They questioned the good faith of the Virginia 
merchants.'! (Since the agreement of sale was not 
made till July and not confirmed till January, 1707, 
the Russian informants of the Virginia merchants must 
themselves have been singularly ill-informed.) 

Meanwhile, Colonel Robert Quary, who was work- 
ing closely with the Virginia merchants and Linton, 
being becalmed at Plymouth where he was to embark 
for America, used his time to write both the Lord 
Treasurer and the Board of Trade on 2 April. In these 


9PRO C.0.5/1315/16; C.0.5/1362 pp. 14-19 (LC tr) 14 
Mar., 1705/6. Another version of Linton’s Proposals in PRO 
C.0.318/3/32 contains the additional suggestion “That English 
Marc."** may have sufficient Convoyes allowed, To protect them 
in their Trade to Narva, Newschance [St. Petersburg], & c. 
Which ports are Now shutt vp by Sweeds Menn of Warr. 
And deprives vs, of the Consumeing several Thousand hhds of 
Tobacco.” Cf. Appendix A for sharp permanent drop in English 
tobacco exports to “East Country” following Peter’s capture 
of Narva in 1704. 

10 Journals CT P.,1704—-1709, 243. 

11Jbid., 244 (8 Apr.); PRO C.0.5/1362 pp. 
C.0.5/1315/21 (LC tr). 


21-22; 
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letters, he repeated the recommendations earlier made 
by Linton (above) that the English envoys at the 
Russian and Swedish courts be instructed to work for 
a free and unimpeded tobacco trade to Russia.1* The 
board, on receipt of his letter on the eleventh, was 
sufficiently impressed (as it had not been by the same 
proposals from Linton) to write immediately to Secre- 
tary Hedges endorsing the colonel’s suggestion 


that her Majesty be graciously pleased, by her Envoy at 
the Court of Sweden, to obtain Liberty for her Subjects 
to send Tobacco to Narva, Nieuscans [St. Petersburg] 
&c without being molested by the King of Sweden’s Men 
of War, . . . Since otherwise those parts, which have been 
usually supplyed with Tobacco from England, will find 
out another Market for furnishing themselves with that 
Commodity.1% 


If the Board of Trade, out of deference to the con- 
tinuing interest of the contractors, omitted in its letter 
to Hedges of 11 April that section of the Linton-Quary 
proposals which called for direct representations at 
Moscow for a free trade, it was soon reminded of its 
oversight. In a letter of 26 April answering questions 
on the tobacco trade, Linton and the Virginia merchants 
asked specifically for a treaty with the Czar for a free 
tobacco trade, 


the prospect of which would excite the Merchants to 
Trade and secure the Manufactory to this Nation by in- 
couraging such of our Manufacturers skill’d therein who 
lye under great Temptations (by advantagious offers) to 
goe abroad or communicate the Secrett of preserving 
Tobacco long which is only wanted abroad to ruin our 
Trade and plantations by effectually incouraging the 
European Tobacco and Plantation. 


Such a treaty would not prejudice the contractors, for 
it could not go into effect till next year by which time 
they should have disposed of all their tobacco.2* 
Further urged to immediate action by the insistent 
Quary, still becalmed at Plymouth,” the Board of Trade 
that same day submitted a long report to the Queen on 
the tobacco trade (based upon Quary’s original pro- 
posals of 2 February and 2 April) in which it endorsed 
the colonel’s suggestion that Whitworth be directed “to 
procure leave for all Your Majesty’s Subjects to have 


12PRO C.0.5/1315/22, 221; C.0.5/1362 pp. 23-28 Quary to 
Board of Trade, 2 Apr., 1706; C.0.5/3/29, 291 Quary to 
Godolphin, same date; C.0.5/1315/27 Hedges to Board of 
Trade, 16 Apr., 1706, forwarding Quary’s letter to Godolphin 
(LC tr); Journals C.T.P.,1704-1709, 251. 

13 PRO C.0.5/3/30 £. 80; C.0.5/1362 pp. 28-29 Board of 
Trade to Hedges, 11 April, 1706 (LC tr); Journals C.T.P., 
1704-1709, 247. 

14 PRO C.0.5/1315/29; C.0.5/1362 pp. 37-43 (LC tr). <Ac- 
cording to a subsequent letter from Quary to the Board of 
Trade (C.0.5/1315/30i.), no manufacturers except Linton could 
make roll tobacco that would last more than 18 months; by a 
secret process he could make roll tobacco that lasted ten to 
twelve years; were he to let that secret out of the country, the 
English manufacture would be ruined. 

15 PRO C.0.5/1315/30i Quary to Board of Trade, 21 Apr., 
1706 (LC tr). 
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a free and equal Importation of Tobacco into the Czar’s 
Dominions upon as easy a Duty as may be” but sug- 
gested, out of deference to the contractors “in con- 
sideration of their being the first promoters of the To- 
bacco Trade in Muscovy,” that these orders be respited 
“for such short time as your Majesty may think 
proper.” 7° 

Very little came of this Board of Trade report of 
26 April, 1706. Despite yet another memorial to the 
Queen from the Virginia trade,’’ the sending of new 
instructions to Whitworth was indefinitely “respited.”’ 
This was probably not unassociated with the replace- 
ment late in 1706 of the ultra-Tory Secretary Hedges 
(so cool to the Whiggish contractors and so sympathetic 
to the interests of the Virginia trade) by the Junto 
Whig Sunderland. Be that as it may, it is obvious 
that by 1706 the contractors had recovered the political 
ground lost in 1705 and had narrowed the area of in- 
fluence of their opponents in the Virginia trade to the 
Board of Trade (where it could do little harm without 
the concurrence of one or both of the secretaries of 
state or, on occasion, the Privy Council). Thus, the 
contractors were to have no further harassment on the 
home front during the remainder of 1706 while Whit- 
worth and Goodfellow concluded the final sale arrange- 
ments in Russia. 

After the sale of the contractors’ tobacco in Russia 
was completed, of course, the Virginia trade would have 
a further chance to rattle old bones. On 19 May, 1707, 
the Board of Trade took up once more its representation 
of 26 April, 1706.18 On the twenty-third, Linton, 
Perry, Hyde, and other prominent Virginia merchants 
attended the board to point out that nothing had been 
done in the secretary’s office to carry out any of the 
recommendations in the report of 26 April, 1706, for 
the development of the continental market. They asked 
the board “once more to renew the substance of the said 
representation, and particularly to the opening of the 
trade to Muscovy, the contractors having now sold to 
the Czar all their tobacco there.”*® On 6 June the 
same three gentlemen came back to the Board of Trade 
with a formal memorial to the same effect; “And they 
added in discourse that their particular desire was that 
liberty be obtained from the Czar of Muscovy, for all 
such as are free of the Russia Company to import into 
that country what quantity of tobacco they should think 
a 


16PRO C.0.5/3/3li f. 188 (LC tr). 

17 PRO C.0.5/1341/4 (LC tr). 

18 Journals C.T.P.,1704-1709, 356-357. 

19 [bid., 364. 

20 [bid., 372. The memorial is probably that in PRO C.O. 
5/1315/62 misdated 17 June, 1707. It is particularly bitter at 
the “impediments” of the contractors and at the uncooperative- 
ness of the secretaries who refused either to let them see the 
report of April, 1706, or to lay it before the Queen in council. 
Only recently had they obtained a copy of the report from 
Secretary Sunderland’s office. Cf. Journals C.T.P.,1704—1709, 
364. 
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The Board of Trade, as sympathetic as ever to the 
great Virginia trade, decided to prepare a very general 
memorial to the Queen covering all the difficulties under 
which that trade then labored. This memorial was 
read in draft to the Virginia merchants on 27 June 
“with which they were well satisfied and had nothing 
to add to it, and thanked their lordships for their care 
therein.” *. The subsequent long representation to the 
Queen of 1. July, 1707, for our present purposes merely 
reiterated those sections of the previous report of 26 
April, 1706 (on which no action had been taken), sug- 
gesting that the English (now British) envoys in 
Sweden and Russia be instructed to work for an open 
trade in tobacco to Russia, free alike of czarish mo- 
nopolies and Swedish blockades. However, while the 
1706 report had contained a “stay” clause recommend- 
ing a delay in transmitting the instructions until such 
time as the contractors had disposed of their tobacco, 
the 1707 representation specifically noted that such to- 
bacco had now been disposed of and that no further 
delay was needed.*? 

At that, Sunderland let the whole report mature in a 
pigeonhole for some six months. The entire affair, 
however, was given considerable publicity by a full re- 
port on the state of trade required of the Board of 
Trade by the House of Lords in November, 1707.** 
Finally, on 18 January, 1707/8, the Board of Trade 
report of 1 July, 1707, was approved by the Queen in 
council when it was ordered that “Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretarys of State do in their respective 
provinces signifye her Majesty’s Royal pleasure herein 
to her Ministers abroad accordingly.” ** On 23 Janu- 
ary, the order-in-council of 18 January and the repre- 
sentation of the previous 1 July were sent by the fast 
fading Harley to Whitworth in Moscow.” 

After a feud of ten years, climaxed by three years of 
intense lobbying and counter-lobbying, the Virginia 
merchants had won their hollow victory—only after 
their enemies the contractors had left the field. 


II 


The order-in-council of 18 January, 1707/8, in- 
structing the secretary of state to direct the envoy in 
Moscow to intercede with the Russian Government for 
a free trade in tobacco thither, was transmitted to 
Whitworth by Harley on 23 January. The accompany- 
ing instructions were flaccid to the point of being 
fatuous: 


21 Journals C.T.P.,1704-1709, 395. 

22 Cal.S.P.Col.AWI,1706-1708, no. 1024, pp. 496-497. 

23 Lords MSS., n.s., 7: 277-284 (27 Nov., 1707). Linton, 
working through Alderman John Ward of London, also tried 
to stir Harley to some action. BM Portland Loan 2, Harley 
Miscel. MSS. 15 Linton to Ward, 25 Nov., 1707. 

24PRO S.P.104/204. A further order-in-council covering 
other actions to be taken on the same report was issued on 20 
Feb., 1707/8. C.O0.5/1362 pp. 288-289 (LC tr). 

25 PRO S.P.104/120; S.P.104/204. 
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Our Tobacco Trade you know is of great consequence 
to us in the product of our own plantations, therefore our 
Merchants are very sedulous in promoting the same as 
well as it is the interest of the nation to help it forward. 
I send you enclos’d a Copy of an Order of Council made 
upon the Merchant’s representation you will please to con- 
sider what is proper for you to do in it & how far you have 
prospect of success therein.?¢ 


There is no record of these instructions and the ac- 
companying order-in-council ever being received by 
Whitworth. It is not absolutely sure that they were ever 
sent for Harley fell from office a few days later and they 
may have been stopped before post day or in the post. 
Had Whitworth received them, it is rather unlikely 
that he would have felt obliged to make anything very 
much out of the rather permissive instructions. (Far 
different were the firm, almost peremptory, instructions 
he had received from Hedges in July, 1705.) He was 
still too involved in the miscellaneous affairs of the 
tobacco contractors to want to confuse issues by bring- 
ing any other parties into his negotiations with the 
Russians. 

With the conclusion of the sale agreement a year 
before (January, 1706/7), the affairs of the tobacco 
contractors had ceased being that central issue in his 
mission which everyone (including Golovin) had 
sensed them to be in 1704-1705. Other commercial 
matters and matters of state not commercial had by 
1707 assumed a far more important role in his cor- 
respondence. However, the affairs of the Tobacco 
Company had not yet been wound up and they were 
by no means neglected. In his letters of January, 
1706/7, announcing the completion of the tobacco sale, 
Whitworth had written that 


the onely point now remaining to be settled is about the 
Custome for the goods they have already exported: Part 
was formerly offer’d to be abated by the late Minister 
[Golovin], and I should not despair of obtaining more 
should the court return hither, without which there is 
little to be done in any manner of business.?7 


The envoy’s optimism was well qualified for, despite 
considerable correspondence in the next six months 
between Whitworth in Moscow and Shafirov at the 
perambulatory court, nothing very much was ac- 
complished.** 

Seventeen hundred and six, the year in which Whit- 
worth so successfully completed his negotiations for 
getting the Russian Tobacco Company out of the to- 
bacco business in Russia, was a particularly difficult 
year for Peter the Great. The months that saw the 
retreat of the Russian army from Grodno in Lithuania 








26PRO S.P.104/204 Harley to Whitworth 23 Jan./3 Feb., 
1707/8. 

27PRO S.P.91/5 Whitworth to Harley, 22 Jan./2 Feb., 
1706/7; cf. BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 295vy same to Tobacco 
Company, 15/26 Jan., 1706/7. 

28BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 352, 354; PRO S.P.91/5; Sbornik 
39: nos. 114, 115, 120 Whitworth to Harley, 30 April/11 May, 
7/18 May, 4/15 June, 1707. 
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to Kiev, the withdrawal of King Augustus from the 
war and his recognition of Stanislas Lesczynski as his 
successor on the Polish throne were no time for Peter 
to be nasty to the English or to waste time quibbling 
about unregal sums. ‘The failure of convoy that kept 
the English fleet from Archangel in 1706 only served 
to emphasize that financially the English were of more 
use to Peter than he seemed to be to them. At best, 
Peter would have liked an alliance with the English; 
at worst, he could not risk offending them. With the 
passage of time, however, and the fading of hopes 
for an English alliance and the ever increasing in- 
volvement of the Czar in military operations (culminat- 
ing in the climactic campaign of Poltava in 1709), 
there was to be less inclination to be nice to the Eng- 
lish, and less patience in high Russian places in nego- 
tiating about quibbles. Whitworth was to have an 
uphill jig to dance. 

All this began to be quite clear to Whitworth when 
Shafirov wrote him from Lublin on 16/27 July, 1707, 
that “the Court did not care to be troubled with such 
matters, now all their thoughts are taken up with the 
war: however he would seek an opportunity if possible 
to lay it before them.” “The plain English of this is,” 
as Whitworth wrote Harley, “that the Tobacco Com- 
pany have still some bad friends at Court, and my 
letters are of little weight not being present myself to 
lay hold of their good humour.” *® Whitworth re- 
plied to Shafirov that he was surprised that a court that 
had such great matters in hand would let a minor 
customs affair run on for so many years: 


But I am afraid the poor Consul is not yet well reconcil’d 
to some of your great men, thd I really cannot see how 
[he] has deserved so hard a persecution: Tis now time after 
two years to forget all old stories, and I am sure he would 
leave nothing undone, which might obtain him some 
moderate degree of favour: If there be a way for him 
to succeed, I should be very much obligd to you for a 
word or two of direction.*° 


Shafirov (who was on very good terms with Whit- 
worth) advised Goodfellow to approach Prince 
Menshikov directly (taking advantage of the gen- 
eral’s request to the consul to get him uniforms in 
England for 5,000 dragoons), but it soon became more 
than apparent to Whitworth that nothing could be done 
till the court returned to Moscow." 

Consul Goodfellow for his part saw no point in his 
muddying the waters any longer and obtained permis- 
sion from the Tobacco Company to return home. It 
would not be a return without honor, for, as Whit- 
worth wrote Harley, “He has had very flourishing 
business, is very easy in his fortune and has stay’d 


29BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 424-425 same to same, 16/27 July, 
1707. 

30 [bid., f. 439 same to Shafirov, 18/29 July, 1707. 

31 [bid., f. 457 same to Harley, 13/24 Aug. 1707; ibid., ff. 
443-444, 465-466; PRO S.P. 91/5; Sbornik 39: nos. 122, 123 
same to same, 30 July/10 Aug., 3/14 Sept., 1707. 
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here these two years only in consideration of the To- 
bacco Company, not to leave their business in dis- 
order.” Whitworth also wrote Harley for official per- 
mission for the consul to return. The enemies of the 
Tobacco Company had so blackened his reputation 
that Goodfellow was of little use any more to the 
English mercantile community in Russia. However, 
since the contractors still had the premier British com- 
mercial interest in Russia, Whitworth thought that they 
should continue to pay the salary and expenses of 
Goodfellow’s successor.** 

A fitting dénouement for a totally unsuccessful year 
was the great Moscow fire of September, 1707, in 
which many of the Czar’s warehouses were destroyed, 
including that in which was stored some 100,000 rubles 
worth of tobacco bought by the Czar from the con- 
tractors the previous year! ** 

The new year brought the Czar back to Moscow. 
This, however, was to prove no great boon to the 
merchants. When Whitworth saw the Czar on 4 
January, 1707/8, and tried to turn the conversation 
to mercantile matters, the Czar abruptly pleaded over- 
work and fatigue. “Tho’ I knew by former Experi- 
ence,” Whitworth confessed, “how disagreeable any 
proposition would be in behalf of the Merchants, 
especially those of the Tobacco Company, yet I little 
imagin’d to have met with so very cold a reception. . . .” 
The chances of obtaining anything significant for 
British commerce now appeared so bleak that Whit- 
worth began seriously to advance reasons for his own 
recall or relief. (This was denied him by the Queen 
after the Russia Company declared “that it is the 
Nationall as well as the Private Interest of this Comp*. 
that M'. Whitworth be Continued at Moscow.”)** A 
memorial submitted to the sympathetic Shafirov in 


82BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 485-486, 487-488; PRO S.P.91/5 
same to same, 12/23 Nov., 1707 and private letter of same date; 
Add.MS.37,356 f. 26v; PRO S.P.91/5; Sbornik 39: no. 141 
same to same, 10/21 Mar., 1707/8. The Russia Company agreed 
to the consul’s return, 15 June, 1708, only after receiving as- 
surances that the minister would stay. Goodfellow received 
royal leave to return to England, 29 June, 1708, and may have 
returned briefly with the fall fleet that year. This is unlikely, 
however, as he was still active in Russia in 1710, 1711, 1712, and 
1713. RCCM M4 pp. 18-19, 127; Horn, D. B., ed., British 
diplomatic representatives 1689-1789 (Camden 3rd series, 46), 
110, London, Royal Historical Society, 1932. By 1716, how- 
ever, he was established at the London end of his business 
which continued in Russia as Goodfellow, Ransom & Parsons. 
Heathcote of Hursley MSS., Box A, sec. K, Hampshire 
Record Office, Winchester. 

33 BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 467-468 same to same, 10/21 Sept., 
1707; Perry, John, Etat present de la Grande-Russie, 255, The 
Hague, 1717. The rest of the English tobacco at Vologda and 
Archangel sold very slowly and rotted extensively. During 
1710 and 1711 there were numerous instructions to officials in 
ports not to import any more fresh English tobacco till the old 
rotting tobacco was sold. Pis’ma 10: nos. 3932, 3933, 3936, 
3954, esp. note to 3937. 

34 RCCM M4 pp. 15-16, 18-19; BM Add.MS.37,356 ff. 10-11; 
PRO S.P.91/5; Sbornik 39: no. 137 Whitworth to Harley, 
7/18 Jan., 1707/8. 
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March began with the wearily significant words, “ ’Tis 
with very much intreaty that M*. Consul Goodfellow 
has prevail’d with me to mention his name once more.” 
The points at issue still included the settlement of 
Goodfellow’s bill of exchange for 20,000 dollars (1702), 
payment for the goods bought by the Czar from the 
ill-fated company ship sent to St. Petersburg in 1704 
and the slowness with which Kurbatov was settling ac- 
counts and paying for the tobacco bought by the Czar 
in 1706.*° 

In the correspondence of the next six months, all 
the old sources of trouble reappear. The lesser Rus- 
sian officials are cordial enough 


But the Company has an Enemy |Menshikov]| too in- 
veterate and too powerful to struggle with, nor will these 
Gentlemen [the lesser officials] dare to give their opinion 
freely, in a Matter where the Czar is violently prepossess’d, 
and gratifies his own darling passion of covetousness as 
well as the malice of his favourit.*® 
Whitworth himself had become compromised. The 
English merchant-monopolist and friend of the Czar, 
Henry Stiles, disliked him for “assisting the To- 
bacco Company his Rivals in Trade, & breaking his 
Tar Contract” and worked to destroy the envoy’s in- 
fluence at court lest it be used to destroy his other 
monopolies. “I also labour,” wrote the homesick 
Whitworth, “under the disadvantage of having dis- 
oblidg’d the Favourit by openly appearing for the 
Tobacco Company & succeeding against him; & the 
Government cannot forget my destroying the Engines 
& their hopes of the Manufacture.” ** In moments of 
weariness, Whitworth felt nothing could be done till 
the Czar’s financial exigencies had passed;** in mo- 
ments of gloom, he felt that nothing could ever be done 
for the company unless the British Government was 
prepared to bluff, threaten, and effectively frighten the 
Russian ministers.*® 

With negotiations at Moscow thus at an absolute 
impasse during 1707 and 1708, attempts were made in 
London to explore other channels of approach. Peter still 
maintained Andrei Artemonovich Matveev as ambassa- 
dor at The Hague. Matveev was also subsequently ac- 
credited to the Court of St. James and made occasional 
visits, formal and informal, to London on business and 
pleasure. In their representation to the Queen of 1 
July, 1707, the Board of Trade recommended that the 
much desired “free importation may be further nego- 
tiated with the Minister of that Prince now residing 


35 BM Add.MS.37,356 ff. 33-35; PRO S.P.91/5; Sbornik 
39: no. 142 same to Shafirov, Moscow, 4/15 Mar., 1707/8. 
As this is the only mention of delays in payment from Kurbatov, 
it is to be presumed that payments were subsequently made 
about as scheduled. 

36 BM Add.MS.37,356 ff. 26v-27; PRO S.P.91/5; Sbornik 
39: no. 141 same to Harley, 10/21 Mar., 1707/8. 

37 BM Add.MS.37,356 ff. 39-40; PRO S.P.91/5; Sbornik 
39: no. 143 same to same, 10/21 Mar., 1707/8 (private). 

38 As in note 36. 

39 As in note 37. 
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at your Majesty’s Court. When Whitworth heard 
that Matveev was spending a lot of time in London, he 
too wrote a few months later to recommend that the 
grievances of the Tobacco Company be taken up with 
that gentleman.** 

The Tobacco Company itself was the first to act upon 
these suggestions. In November, 1707, it presented to 
Secretary. Harley a representation of its remaining 
grievances requesting not only that they be sent to 
Whitworth but also that they be taken up with the 
Russian ambassador in London. Harley had the 
representation “translated into French & sent to the 
Muscovite Embass’. by way of Memorial.” The con- 
tractors’ grievances enumerated were: (1) being re- 
quired to pay export duties on Russian goods bought 
with the proceeds of their tobacco contrary to their 
contract and to the ancient Russian custom that mer- 
chants pay duty either at importation or exportation 
but never at both times; (2) the dispute over the 
proper crediting of Goodfellow’s 1702 bill of exchange 
for 20,000 dollars; and (3) the violation of the consul’s 
five-year contract for the export of flax (1702) after 
only two years by demanding a 10 per cent increase in 
duty both for the remaining three years and for the flax 
previously shipped.** Matveev promised Harley that 
he would represent “the griefs of the Merchants. . . 
very strongly at his Court” but Harley fell before he 
received any answer from the ambassador on this 
score.** 

The following June the contractors renewed their 
complaints on the same points to Harley’s more ener- 
getic successor, Henry Boyle. Boyle instructed Whit- 
worth to press the matters in her majesty’s name “* 
while he, at the same time, wrote Matveev to remind 
him of Harley’s memorial of the previous November 
and to enquire whether he had in the meantime heard 
anything from his government on the points raised 
therein.** Before the seemingly agreeable Matveev 
could give any evidences of his good will, however, a 
final tragic fiasco overwhelmed the shaky diplomatic 
hopes of the long suffering contractors. 

Towards the latter part of July, 1708, with the end 
of the London season, Matveev was planning to return 
to his primary station at The Hague. This news was 
distressing to several London tradesmen to whom the 
ambassador was significantly indebted. Taking mat- 
ters into their own hands, a laceman and a confectioner 
swore out a warrant for the arrest of the ambassador 


40 Cal.S.P.Col.AWI,1706-1708, 497. 

41 BM Add.MS.37,355 ff. 465-466; PRO S.P.91/5; Sbornik 
39: no. 123 Whitworth to Harley, 3/14 Sept., 1707. 

42PRO S.P.104/120 ff. 80v-8lv (21 Nov., 1707). 

43 PRO S.P.104/204 Harley to Whitworth 23 Jan./3 Feb., 
1707/8. 

44PRO S.P.104/120 ff. 101-102; BM Add.MS.37,356 ff. 69- 
70 Boyle to Whitworth, 18 June, 1708. A perusal of these 
volumes would suggest that Boyle wrote much more regularly 
than Harley. 

45 PRO S.P.104/120 f. 97 Same to Matveev, 18 June, 1708. 
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for debt and engaged some suitably mercenary bailiffs 
who “assaulted” the ambassador in his coach in an open 
street and arrested him. The immediate release of 
Matveev did not prevent this from becoming an inter- 
national incident of the first magnitude and gravity. 
This was not simply a violation of diplomatic privilege. 
Matveev was a fully accredited ambassador extraordi- 
nary and as such the personal representative of the 
awesome monarch he served. In an age when such a 
rank was still both rare and exalted, matters of protocol 
and dignity were taken with the utmost seriousness. 
Peter regarded the incident as a personal insult and 
for some months there were fears of a diplomatic 
rupture and the seizure of all English property in 
Russia. The British Government for its part leaned 
over backward to appease the rightful wrath of the 
Czar. Apart from abject apologies in London and 
Moscow,*® the culprits were ordered arrested and 
brought before the Privy Council where they were 
interrogated and ordered prosecuted by the solicitor- 
general.*7 The Queen’s ministers were at a strong 
disadvantage here for they could not, like some of their 
more favorably situated continental equivalents, set 
heads rolling to please the Czar; there was very little 
in English law that could be used to punish such bailiffs 
and their employers. The Russia Company, however, 
as the group most seriously endangered by the incident, 
sent a delegation of apology to the ambassador headed 
by Sir Edmund Harrison, one of the managers of the 
contractors, and “assured him They would do all that 
in them lay to endeavour to procure an Act of Parlia- 
ment vpon this Unfortunate occasion to prevent y® like 
Ill Conveniency to all Embassadors for y* future.” 
However, before the governor, Sir Benjamin Ayloffe, 
got around to waiting on Secretary Boyle in mid- 
February 1708/9, the government itself had already 
drawn up a bill for that purpose which it was about 
to lay before the House of Commons. The resulting 
measure was the first regular act of Parliament “for 
preserving the Privileges of Ambassadors and other 
publick Ministers of Foreign Princes and States.” It 
declared null and void all actions, suits, writs, processes, 
etc., against any foreign diplomat resident in Great 
sritain.** 

At the height of the Matveev crisis, when the worst 
was feared, Whitworth assured Boyle that he need have 
no fears of a diplomatic or commercial break. The 
Czar was quite sensible of his own interest, and realized 
fully the value of trade in wartime and the power of 
Britain to stop all his trade. 


46 [bid., passim; PRO S.P.91/5; BM Add.MS.37,356-37,357 


passim. There was a comparable incident in 1681 in which the 


Swedish envoy in London Leyonberge was seized by bailiffs 
and released on order of the Privy Council. Cf. PRO P.C.2/69 
p. 414. 

47 PRO P.C.2/82 pp. 142, 145, 146. 

48 RCCM M4 pp. 29, 35. 
realm 9: 81-82). 
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I am almost ready to believe he would rather sacrifice 
an Amb:" then part with his English Shipwrights such a 
love hath he to that part of the mechanicks for the greatest 
risk 1 ever run of being ill used was when I destroyed the 
Tobacco Manufacture in his residence and spirited away 
the Masters. But then I saved myself by letting fall some 
speeches, as if they being brought hither without the 
Queen’s leave might also be recalled in case of further 
dispute of which I had observed the Czar to be all a long 
apprehensive.” 

The net result then of the Matveev incident was the 
loss of another year. It was June, 1709 before the 
contractors dared approach the government again. By 
this time, they had only two outstanding grievances, 
customs on goods exported and Goodfellow’s 1702 bill 
of exchange. They asked Boyle “to press this affair 
again with the Russ: Ambassador in Holland, and also 
to renew the order’s [sic] that have been to M™. Whit- 
worth . . . at Mosco.”*® As far as applying to Mat- 
veev was concerned, Boyle prudently decided that “it 
is by no means seasonable at present for as the business 
of the Affront is not yet brought to a Decision, we are 
not upon such terms with him, as to ask the favour of 
his good Offices to get our Merchants Complaints re- 
dress’d.”. However, he sent the representation to 
Whitworth who “will be best able to judge whether 
this be a proper [occasion] to do them that 
service.” 54 

Whitworth replied that the affair of the consul’s bill 
of exchange had finally been decided—against the com- 
pany. The 20,000 dollars owing the consul for the 
1702 bill of exchange would be credited to a fund 
owed the government by the company in local specie 
rather than to a fund owed in foreign exchange. 
Although the company would thereby lose 15 per cent 
(not 40 per cent as complained) on the exchange, 
Whitworth’s negotiation had left the equivalent sum in 
its own hands for over five years so that it should have 
made up in interest what it had lost in exchange. As 
for the remaining point at issue—the export duties 
“since the unlucky affront to the ambassador any 
application would be very improper, and rather turn 
to their disadvantage ; When this is over I shall renew 
iy sollicitations on their behalf.” ** 

In the ensuing months there was a complete formal 
rapprochement between the two governments, as Whit- 
worth was raised to the rank of ambassador extraordi- 
nary for the special mission of delivering to the Czar 
the Queen’s apologies for the affront to his dignity in 
the Matveev incident. The next spring, as Whitworth 
was preparing to return on leave to England, he deemed 


49 PRO S.P.91/5; Sbornik 50: no. 27 Whitworth to Boyle, 
22 Sept./3 Oct., 1708. 

50 BM Add.MS.37,357 f. 218; PRO S.P.104/120 f. 139; 
Sbornik 50: no. 72 pp. 192-193. Signed Edmund Harrison, 
Nathaniel Gould, William Dawsonne. 

51 BM Add.MS.37,357 f. 216; PRO S.P.104/120 f. 138; 
Sbornik 50: no. 72 p. 191 Boyle to Whitworth, 21 June, 1709. 

52 BM Add.MS.37,357 ff. 373-374; PRO S.P.91/6; Sbornik 
50: no. 94 Whitworth to Boyle, 16/27 Sept., 1709. 
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it both opportune and necessary to attempt to put things 
in order before his departure. For the British mer- 
chants in general, he requested that their affairs be 
transferred back to the chancery of embassies (foreign 
office) rather than be left as had become the practice 
to several prikazi (offices). This rendered them sub- 
ject to contrary orders (and brought them under the 
unwelcome authority of such undiplomatic types as 
Kurbatov).°* For the tobacco contractors he _ re- 
quested the rectification of the improper export duties 
plus reimbursement for the tobacco confiscated in 
Ingria in 1704 and the goods brought to St. Petersburg 
for the Czar that same year.** Although both Count 
Golovkin the chancellor and Shafirov the vice-chancellor 
promised their assistance,®> nothing came of the am- 
bassador’s efforts or their good offices. On the eve of 
his departure for home, Whitworth wrote again to 
Shafirov “earnestly recommending once more the af- 
fairs of the Merchants, and particularly those of the 
Consul.” °° 
There is nothing to indicate that the Tobacco Com- 
pany’s complaint about export duties was ever settled 
to its satisfaction. As Whitworth wrote in his last 
letter to Shafirov, “this demand was look’d upon not 
to be the Czars right, but a punishment on them.” ** 
Whitworth could argue away the legal grounds for 
such a punishment but he could never remove the 
resentment of the Czar, Menshikov, and so many others 
of which this “punishment” was a permanent residuum. 
It was an act of spite to the contractors alone never 
extended to other British merchants, for when Whit- 
worth returned to England and reported to the Board 
of Trade on commercial conditions in Russia he in- 
formed them that “the greatest advantage enjoyed at 
Archangell by all Forreigners is their paying onely 
single Custome either for their goods imported or else 
for those exported whichsoever happens to amount 
higher within the year.” ** 

As for the Company of Contractors with the Czar 


53 BM Add.MS.37,358 f. 79; PRO S.P.91/6; memorial, 11 
March, 1709/10. 

54 BM Add.MS.37,358 ff. 77-78; PRO S.P.91/6; memorial 
to Chancery of Embassies, 11 March, 1709/10. 

55BM Add.MS.37,358 f. 76; PRO S.P.91/6; Sbornik 50: 
no. 124 Whitworth to Boyle, 16/27 March, 1709/10. 

56 BM Add.MS.37,358 f. 86 Whitworth to Shafirov, 23 
March/3 April, 1710. 

57 Jbid. Even Kurbatov admitted, in a letter to the Czar of 
20 Oct., 1709, that the demand of export duty by Prince Golitsin 
at Archangel was not in accordance with the agreement of 1706. 
Pis'ma 10: note to 3932. 

58 BM Add.MS.37,358 ff. 137, 141 (7 Dec., 1710). In this 
same report, Whitworth lists among the points cleared up 
during his stay in Moscow the demonopolization of the export 
trade in tar and pitch and the protection of merchants’ goods 
from seizure for the Czar’s service till the owner’s consent be 
obtained and the price settled. A few months after Whitworth 
left, the Russians after five years of negotiation agreed to 
charge no more for buoy and lighthouse fees than was charged 
in England. Add.MS.37,360 f. 126; Sbornik 50: no. 142 L. C. 
Weisbrod to N. Rowe, 21 Sept./2 Oct., 1710. 
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of Muscovy for the Sole Importation of Tobacco into 
his Dominions, we do not know all the circumstances 
under which it wound up its business. In 1713 it was 
still in existence as a company and still sending several 
ships a year to Archangel.®*® Although it no longer 
occupied after 1710 that preeminent place in the Eng- 
lish hemp trade or in the general naval stores trade 
from Archangel that it had filled in 1700-1703, its 
naval stores business remained good for the duration 
of the war. After 1714, however, it seems to have 
become inactive, though its books were not closed till 
vz" 

As for Peter, in 1715 he finally succeeded in secretly 
engaging in Holland a tobacco roller and assistant who 
came to Moscow with tools and mixing fluids to set up 
an experimental rolling establishment.®** The situation 
thereafter, however, was not substantially different 
from that which had prevailed in the time of the con- 
tractors or before. According to a German diplomat 
who resided in Russia from 1714 to 1720: 


The sale of Tobacco in all Russia, is solely reserved to 
the Czar, which is to be understood of English Tobacco, 
and that of the Growth of Ukraina and Russia; for the 
Turkish Tobacco which comes from Constantinople, as 
also Snuff may be freely bought and sold by any body, and 
the German Merchants even trade with English Tobacco 
by Connivance of the great Men, who are obliged to apply 
to them, if they have a Mind to smoak what is good, 
instead of the rotten stuff that is sold in the Czar’s Shops; 
but Tobacco of the Growth of Russia, properly so called, 
(under which Denomination Ukraina and Livonia are not 
comprehended) is prohibited; and those Persons upon 
whom any is found, are severely fined, or corporally 
punished, nor does the Excuse avail of laying up for 
themselves, for that is also prohibited. Yet notwith- 
standing all these Precautions, there is as much smuggling 
committed in this Trade, as in that of Brandy; for the 
Russians, tempted by the great Profit of being able to sell 
for six or eight Copecks, in their own Country, what they 
buy in Ukraina for one, endeavor to turn the Penny, though 
at the Hazard of the Knout.® 


III 


Although any general appraisal of Whitworth as a 
diplomat lies outside the scope of this work, certain 
partial generalizations can perhaps be made about the 
character of his mercantile diplomacy. Although the 
start of his mission followed immediately upon Harley’s 


59 Heathcote & Dawsonne of London to Goodfellow, Ransom 
& Parsons of Archangel, 2 June, 1713. Letter-book in Heath- 
cote of Hursley MSS., Hampshire Record Office, Winchester. 

60 No old tobacco contractors appear in PRO T.64/199 
Register of Navy Board contracts, 1711-1714. 

61 The winding up of the tobacco contractors’ company will 
be discussed in Chapter 8. 

62 Frederiksen, Virginia tobacco, 56. Cf. Pis’ma 9: 3080 and 
note, for Peter’s effort to get tobacco seed from the West 
Indies in 1709. 

63 [Weber, Friedrich Christian], The present state of Russia. 
Translated from the High-Dutch 1: 75, 2 v., London, 1723. 
Cf. The manuscripts of Lord Polwarth at Mertoun House 
(H.M.C., 67) 2: 85, 165-166, 4 v., London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1911-1942. 
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arrival at the northern department, the idea of the 
mission was not Harley’s, nor did that statesman ever 
give it any very strong support. Indeed, except for 
his initial instructions, Whitworth never received any 
significant directions at all. (The great exception, of 
course, was Hedges’ unique irruption into his col- 
league’s department in 1705.) In fact, on one occasion 
Whitworth complained to his mentor Stepney of 


the disagreeableness there is of being in a station so much 
neglected as that where I am at present; The last letter I 
have received from Mr’. Sec'Y is dated . . . just six months 
ago; & to most propositions I make from this Court I never 
get any answer at all so that I have much ado to keep in 
with them. 


He had hardly been in Moscow a year when he began 
to think that he could only hurt his career by staying 
there any longer.** One gains the distinct impression 
that during his long exile Whitworth was kept to the 
mark more by his professional pride in a job well done 
than by any pressure from home or career interest.® 

This job well done was not a job easily done. For 
one of his background and experience, he faced a par- 
ticularly difficult task in Moscow. He realized very 
soon that he was dealing with a much narrower men- 
tality in commercial affairs than that commonly met 
in the west, even in that none too broad visioned age. 
A petty fiscalism stood between him and any real 
understanding with the Russians on commercial mat- 
ters. He soon found that he had to deal with a shrewd 
peasant delight in such tricks as adopting new duties 
after the western fleets had left their home ports for 
Archangel so that, willy-nilly, the foreigners would 
have to trade that year on Russian terms.®* In dealing 
with this mentality, Whitworth had to develop an ad 
hoc technique not exactly that of Versailles or Madrid. 
As he once wrote Harley, 


tho I should have been very cautious in any other Court, 
not to have appeard so openly for such a trifling advantage, 
yet these Gentlemen are oftener to be considered in the 
Capacity of Merchants than ministers, where any little 
Interest governs more then honour or gratitude, and a 
peny for a penyworth is a bargain.® 


And if Whitworth was not authorized to pay 
Menshikov the pennyworth expected, so much the 
worse for England. Sometimes, however, “giving 
value for money” was not enough; Whitworth had to 
contend with a jumble of irrational attitudes ranging 
from the erratic quirks of the Czar’s fancy to that wide 


64 BM Add.MS.37,355 f. 158 Whitworth to Stepney, 31 July/ 
11 Aug., 1706. 

65 He received £5 a day “ordinary” allowance to which he 
was kept with some rigor. A claim for £2,783 “extraordinaries” 


for 1704-1707 was reduced by the Treasury to £1,785. Cal.T.B. 
22: 348-350. 

66 BM Add.MS.37,354 f. 339 Whitworth to Harley, 18/29 
July, 1705. 
Russia. 

6&7 BM Add.MS.37,355 f. 52v Whitworth to Harley 13/24 
Mar., 1705/6. 
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if subterranean suspicion of most things western. As 
he pointed out to Harley, behind all the excuses of the 
day lay an ubiquitous mistrust of allies which every 
Russian diplomat who had failed in the west cultivated 
to cover his own errors! * 

English policy itself, however, was not much more 
consistent. The Revolution generation lived through a 
spate of experimentation the likes of which were not 
to be seen again for a hundred years. In matters com- 
mercial, the age can be regarded as one of transition 
from court mercantilism to parliamentary mercantilism. 
For a time it seemed to many that the diplomatic arm 
could be used with friendly powers to open great mar- 
kets for British produce, particularly for merchants of 
parliamentary importance. (The Board of Trade at 
its founding was supposed to correspond regularly with 
English consuls abroad.) In a time of titanic world 
wars, however, such diplomatic “sideshows” too often 
proved embarrassing. As the political and constitu- 
tional patterns of the coming century became more 
fixed, the diplomatic service was less and less called 
upon to help out in such embarrassing parliamentary 
jobbery. In the negotiation of the commercial treaty 
of Utrecht, commercial motives were probably second- 
ary to political. After 1714 diplomatic correspondence 
became noticeably, even remarkably, “purer.” 

In, however, the age of impurity, the history of the 
Russian tobacco contract of 1698 rings the changes of 
most every conceivable policy question which the 
diplomacy of commerce could raise. From the first 
news of Peter’s coming into Holland, William and his 
advisers had to decide to what limits they would go to 
turn this visit to the commercial advantage of England. 
Almost immediately this raised the second question of 
whether the advantage sought was to be that of the old 
Russia Company, of the free-trading Virginia mer- 
chants or of some new group of monopolists. In the 
end, the activity of private citizens acting on their own 
(as far as we know) cast the decision for the third 
alternative. This immediately threw the rivalry into 
the lap of Parliament where the three parties contended 
and where ultimately the old monopoly was successfully 
assailed by the new in the name of free trade. From 
the day the contract was signed, however, the King’s 
ministers were under pressure to commission a consul, 
to send royal letters, etc., to ease the way of the con- 
tractors in Muscovy. As difficulty compounded diff- 
culty, the pressure on the government became greater 
to undertake a full scale diplomatic mission. If the 
Tory ministers of 1700-1704 could resist these Whig- 
gish entreaties, their more complaisant successors of 
1704-1710 could or would not. All this at a time when 
both England and Russia were engaged in the greatest 
foreign wars in their recent histories. 

The “accidents” of 1698 that decided the first round 


68 [bid., f. 27; PRO S.P.91/4; Sbornik 39: no. 58 same to 
same 20 Feb./3 Mar., 1706. 
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in favor of the new monopolists had never really settled 
the fundamental differences between them and their 
rivals in the old Russia Company and the Virginia 
trade. If the former were too weak after 1699 to do 
much more than snipe from the flanks, the latter re- 
tained a most awesome strategic position as spokesmen 
for a premier national colonial, mercantile, and fiscal 
interest. The necessitous indiscretion of the monopo- 
lists in sending manufacturers to Russia in 1704 gave 
the Virginia and Maryland merchants their long-sought 
opportunity to reopen the question and renew their 
struggle for a free trade in tobacco to Russia. (Their 
knowledge and their ignorance united to convince them 
that this was a fight worth fighting.) All this posed 
for the government not only the fundamental question 
of whether English commerce would benefit more from 
Russian free trade than it did from Russian monopoly 
(Peter’s actions made it unnecessary for the English 
government to decide this particular question), but 
also the nastier, immediate question of whether purely 
commercial considerations were to be allowed to govern 
the exportation of artisans and tools. The question 
was solved for the moment by royal fiat. However, 
the excitement of 1705 must be regarded as a significant 
step in the definition of that policy ultimately embodied 
in the act of 1719 prohibiting the exportation of broad 
categories of workmen and tools.* 

At the time, however, the urgency felt in the dis- 
cussion and decision of many of these questions arose 
not always from a sense of the fundamental issues of 
public policy involved but more often simply from the 
immediate need of finding markets somewhere some- 
how for the excess tobacco produced by the English 
plantations in America. 


8. PROFIT AND LOSS 


Although no records of the “Tobacco Adventure to 
Russia” have survived, a rough idea of the scope of the 
business can be obtained from its account at the Bank 
of England. That it even had such an account is in 
itself characteristic, for, as explained in chapter two, 
not only the shareholders but even the customers of 
the Bank of England in its early days had a marked 
partisan (i.e., Whiggish and “new gang’) quality.* 
The original account of the contractors, opened on 21 
April, 1698, was in the name of Edmund Harrison, 
Edward Haistwell, and Nathaniel Gould. On 17 May, 
1698, this account was replaced by one in the name of 
the “Adventurers in the Russia Tobacco Trade,” 
which was not closed till 27 July, 1722. An account 
so styled must have been a special courtesy to the 


69 Lipson, Ephraim, The economic history of England, 3rd 
ed., 3: 47-50, 3 v., London, A. & C. Black, 1943. The 1705 
tobacco case was specifically cited in a 1718 report on legal 
precedents to the Board of Trade. PRO C.0.388/20/P. 131. 

1 At least thirty individual tobacco contractors had private 
Drawing Office accounts at the Bank, ca. 1696-1700. 
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unincorporated contractors, for accounts in names other 
than those of private persons were extraordinarily rare 
in the Bank’s ledgers.” 

The tobacco adventurers had declared in 1698 that 
they had only obtained by subscription one-half the 
capital they needed to carry on their business. It is 
probable that they were thinking of a capital of some- 
thing above £100,000 as necessary for an undertaking 
on the scale they envisaged. Their account at the 
Bank indicates that their total subscribed capital was 
only £58,000 (increased to £60,000 in 1700). Of this, 
75 per cent was called up: one-eighth at subscription in 
April-May, 1698, two further calls of one-eighth each 
later in 1698 and three similar calls in 1699. The 
£60,000 original subscribed capital was held immedi- 
ately by about sixty-five persons. The subscriptions 
were initially for £500, £1,000, £1,500, or £2,000. The 
original £2,000-subscribers were seven: Edward Carle- 
ton, William Dawsonne, Edward Haistwell, Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote (his brothers held £2,500 more), Sir Wil- 
liam Scawen, Samuel Shepheard, and Francis Strat- 
ford. Dawsonne subsequently increased his share to 
£5,000 by purchasing others’ shares, while Stratford 
increased his own holdings to £4,000 by paying in an 
additional subscription to the company in 1700. The 
five original “managers” (Stratford, E. Haistwell, S. 
Heathcote, his brother-in-law Dawsonne and N. 
Gould) clearly represented the largest shareholders. 
(Though N. Gould only held £1,000, his brother John 
held another £1,000.) 

By and large, the original shareholders (or their 
executors) retained their shares in the undertaking 
until at least 1712 (the last dividend on which we have 
any information). The total value of the shares 
changing hands between 1698 and 1712 would seem to 
have been barely one-sixth of the total subscription. 
There is no record of who sold and who bought, but 
by comparing the subscription and dividend records, 
we can make a reasonable guess of most of the trans- 
fers (table 5).° 

The 75 per cent of the nominal capital called up 
(or £45,000) was, however, by no means the entire 
working capital available to the contractors. In 
September-October, 1700, the majority of the sub- 
scribers seem to have paid in the remaining one-fourth 
of their subscriptions outstanding. Something between 
£7,175 and £9,475 was raised thereby. This does not 
appear to have been a regular call-up of capital, for 


2 Considering the way in which it will be necessary to use 
the Bank of England Drawing Office ledgers (at the Bank 
Record Office, Roehampton) in this chapter, it will not be 
practicable to give specific folio references in footnotes. How- 
ever, in Appendix D a list will be found of the volumes and 
folios used and of the dates covered by each. 

3 Because the entries in the Bank Drawing Office ledgers are 
very brief (the journals have not survived) and because all 
dividends were not paid through the Bank, this list must be 
very tentative. 











TABLE 5 
Shareholders Reducing Shareholders Increasing 
Holdings Holdings 

Blackler £ 1,000 *Bond 250 
Bloome 500 Buckingham 500 
Brerewood 1,000 Dawsonne £ 3,000 
Broughton 1,000 Dunt 750 
Buck 750 Goulds 500 
Carys 1,000 Hopkins 2,000 
Furnese 1,000 * Jeffries 500 
Hallett 500 *Johnson 500 
Harvey 1,000 Pemble 1,000 
Hutchins 500 T. Scawen 500 
Pilkington 1,000 *Tillard 250 
Tate 500 *Tourton 500 
*Tourton 500 

Total 10,250 10,250 


* = not original subscriber. 


later when the company declared dividends, share- 
holders who had paid this final 25 per cent were paid 
no more in dividends than shareholders who had not. 
This final 25 per cent of 1700 thus would seem to have 
been some sort of loan from individual shareholders 
to the company. (This may have been originally 
either a call or a loan; possibly, after an inadequate 
response to a call, the calls paid were converted into 
loans.) Repayments to some shareholders of this 25 
per cent “loan” of 1700 can be detected in the Bank 
ledgers in 1702 and 1706. In addition to this supple- 
mentary assistance offered by the shareholders gen- 
erally, some of the larger shareholders offered special 
assistance. Francis Stratford increased his subscrip- 
tion from £2,000 to £4,000 in the difficult year 1700. 
At that same time, Sir Gilbert Heathcote would seem 
to have lent the company £1,200 (repaid in 1702). 
The large payments to several of the managers in the 
later years of the company suggest repayments of 
loans. Most of the £12,000 paid to the Czar at the 
time of the first grant of the contract and the gifts 
to his entourage were probably raised among the prin- 
cipal promoters privately before any money came in 
from the subscription. Part, however, came from the 
Bank of England. On 20 April, 1698, before the sub- 
scription to the company was opened, the Court of 
Directors of the Bank (with Sir William Scawen 
governor, Nathaniel Tenche deputy-governor, and di- 
rectors including Sir Theodore Janssen, Francis Strat- 
ford, Nathaniel Gould, and William Dawsonne) 
“Resolved That £4000 be lent to M* Nath: Gould, M* 
Edm? Harrison and M* Edward Haistwell upon their 
Note promising to repay it in 8 days time with Interest 
at five pounds p’ Cent.”* The eight days limit men- 
tioned in the vote was never taken literally for more 
than fifteen months later, on 9 August, 1699, the same 
court “Ordered That the Note for the payment of £4000 
entred into by M* Gould, St Edmund Harrison and M* 


*Bank of England Secretary’s Office, Threadneedle Street 
[BESO], Court Minute Book C, p. 83. 
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Haistwell be delivered up on taking a new Security for 
two months for the said Sume from Mr’. Gould, M”* 
Haistwell, M* Stratford, M* Dawsonne and M* Sam- 
uele Heathcott” (the five managers of the contract).® 
This loan was eventually repaid 24 May, 1700.® 
Shortly after, however, on 31 July, 1700, the Bank 
directors voted “That a Note of £5000 under the hands 
of the Gentlemen concerned in the Russia Tobacco 
trade be discompted at 5!” p’ Cent.”* This was a loan 
and not a discount of commercial paper; on 9 October, 
1700, the directors voted to continue it for three months 
longer. While this was still outstanding, the Bank 
directors agreed again on 28 August, 1700, “That £3000 
be lent to M' Nath: Gould, Mt Dawsonne M° Stratford 
and others on their joynt Note to repay the same in a 
Months time with Interest at £4} p’ Cent.”*® Thus 
during the early troubled years of the company, a 
valuable if not major source of special.credit was avail- 
able through the personal credit of its managers and 
their standing at the Bank. In the following years, 
there are numerous small charges for discounting in 
the company’s bank account. As late as 8 May, 1712, 
when Nathaniel Gould was governor of the Bank, we 
find its court ordering “that the Russia Tobacco Com- 
pany be p’mitted to Discount several Notes Indorsed 
by Nath! Gould Esq? & Mt Dawsonne Amounting to 
£8000 which will fall due in August Sept” & Octob’ 
next.”1° This was a much more conventional use of 
banking facilities. 

If the Bank ledgers tell only a little about the To- 
bacco Company’s financial structure, they tell even less 
about its trading activities. During the first years of 
the contract (1698-1700), we can detect among the 
debits obvious payments for tobacco purchased. These 
would seem to total £35,997 or about four-fifths of the 
paid-in capital of the company. In addition, there is 
another £1,079 paid to known tobacco manufacturers 
(Linton, Lacy, Levett), evidently for working up the 
leaf purchased. Thus, the later complaint of the con- 
tractors that virtually their entire stock was tied up 
in their unsold tobacco in Russia is apparently almost 
literally true. 

Of the £35,997 thus spent for tobacco, almost half 
(£17,602), as already noted,’' went to the single firm 


5 [bid., 192. 

6 BESO Ledger I, p. 439; Ledger II, pp. 29, 145. 

7 BESO Court Minute Book D, p. 19. 

8 Ibid., 28. 

9 [bid., 23. According to the Drawing Office ledgers, this 
loan was actually £4,000 received 29 August and repaid 1 Oc- 
tober, 1700. 

10 [bid., F pp. 210-211. These credits parallel the much 
greater overdrafts and other credits allowed by the Bank to 
the new East India Company. There too, directors of the 
new East India Company who were also directors of the Bank 
were asked to countersign the notes. Only a study of personnel 
will reveal how selective the Bank’s credit policy was. Cf. ibid., 
D pp. 40, 97, 106, 112, 153, 170, 222, 224, 233, 234. 

11 Above, Chapter 4. 
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of Perry & Lane,’* the greatest house then in the Vir- 
ginia trade but significantly not a party to the contract. 
Next among the suppliers came the contractors E. 
Haistwell with £7,331 and Cary & Co. (J. Cary, T. 
Cary, G. Hatley) with £4,628. Fifteen or so lesser 
firms account for the balance. This pattern of pur- 
chasing suggests that the Tobacco Company as a large 
buyer found it understandably more convenient to deal 
with a few large sellers rather than risk disturbing the 
market by a multitude of small transactions. The high 
proportion of purchases from noncontractors also sug- 
gests that the affairs of the contractors were conducted 
with at least some self-denial in situations susceptible 
to jobbery. 

The remaining quite extensive expenditures of the 
company are very difficult to reconstruct from the 
debits in the Bank accounts. Some were undoubtedly 
repayments for loans. Others must have been pay- 
ments for the charter of ships. The imports of the 
company also led to quite substantial payments for 
customs and excise. Numerous payments to persons 
with Dutch names in 1698 probably represent the pay- 
ment of bills drawn on the company from Holland to 
pay for the £12,000 delivered to the Czar in May, 1698, 
as well as for the tobacco sent to Russia from Holland 
that summer. The recurrence of these and other 
Dutch names in later years (including that of their 
Amsterdam agent Abraham Romswinckell) suggests 
payments on bills drawn from Amsterdam to cover 
bills drawn on Amsterdam by Goodfellow in Russia. 
In addition, we know that Romswinckell in Amsterdam 
bought currency there for shipment to Russia on their 
account.’* He would normally have recouped himself 
for such expenses by drawing on them in London. 

Some of the debits shown relate to the internal man- 
agement of the company. The managers seem for 
some years to have paid themselves salaries of £52 per 
annum each. Vaux, their secretary, would seem to 
have received £80 annually in the early years of the 
undertaking. Some expenses were also political. 
Those in Russia we cannot reconstruct. Envoy Whit- 
worth must have been permitted to draw upon the 
company after his banker Stratford’s death in 1704, for 
there are payments (repayments presumably) from 
him of £400 in 1706 and again in 1708. The £926:10s. 
paid to “Ellis” in various installments during 1698- 
1703 was most probably payment to Undersecretary of 
State John Ellis for the various fees in the secretary’s 
office payable for the several royal letters sent to Russia 
on behalf of the Tobacco Company. Finally, there 
were payments to the Marquess of Carmathen of 
£436:10s. during 1699-1701. (If this was all he re- 
ceived, then his share was considerably less than the 
5s. per hogshead reported by Perry.) 

12Qn them, see Donnan, Elizabeth, Eighteenth century 
English merchants: Micajah Perry, Jour. Econ. & Bus. Hist. 


4: 70-98, 1931. 
13 PRO S.P.84/224 f. 463; S.P.104/69 ff. 241-242. 
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The Bank Drawing Office ledgers tell us even less 
about the receipts of the Tobacco Company than about 
its expenditures. Some of its receipts may have repre- 
sented financial transactions. The company had Navy 
bills to discount and commercial bills to be negotiated 
arising out of the sale of its hemp, etc., in the English 
outports or in Holland or elsewhere abroad. Much of 
its bank credits, however, probably represented direct 
receipts from London sales. Some of the contractors 
themselves appear as buyers—most noticeably Sir 
Owen Buckingham, a great manufacturer of sail cloth 
in London and Reading. The greatest single customer, 
however, was naturally the Navy. Its payments are 
sometimes identifiable. They were always irregular: 


August 1702 £ 2,619:16 s. 
June 1703 19,675: 7 
Nov. 1703 1,090: 11 
Feb. 1703/4 4,850:12 


There are also other large payments from unspecified 
sources. Some of these represented notes discounted 
by the Bank; others may have been receipts from the 
Navy pay office or may have represented the proceeds 
of the sale of South Sea Stock the Tobacco Company 
received in return for its Navy debts in the conversion 
of 1711. 

Quite apart from what the Bank ledgers hint, one 
might expect to determine quite a bit about the Tobacco 
Company’s sales of hemp, etc. to the government from 
the records of the office of the Treasurer of the Navy. 
In the great “ledgers” (really journals) kept there, 
every payment is listed separately. Unfortunately, the 
Tobacco Company did not deal with the Navy under its 
collective style but rather under the names of its man- 
agers. Thus payments to the company appear as pay- 
ments to Francis Stratford, William Dawsonne, Ed- 
ward Haistwell, or any combination of the three. An- 
other manager, Nathaniel Gould, was such a great 
dealer in naval stores in his own right that to avoid 
confusion his name was never used by the company in 
dealings with the Navy.’** However, it is quite clear 
from the correspondence that Haistwell, who frequently 
spoke for the contractors, also sold to the Navy 
individually or with his partner Richard Marsh.** 
After the death of Stratford in 1704, it becomes almost 
impossible to say whether the references to Haistwell 
in the Navy ledgers and correspondence refer to his own 
dealings or to those of the company. It seems prob- 
able, however, that from 1705 the Tobacco Company 

14PRO Adm.20/76-111 passim. Though handling all money 
through the Bank would have acted as a useful control on the 
accounts of the contractors, it is by no means certain that all 
receipts of the company were in fact deposited in the Bank. 
These Navy Treasurer’s accounts suggest many payments that 
do not appear in the Bank ledgers. 

15PRO Adm.106/554, 557, 572, 578, 586, 592, 619. From 
Dawsonne, Haistwell, Stratford to Navy Board. Cf. Cal.T.B. 
22: 7, 28, 292. In 1703, the contractors definitely sold the 


Navy 400 tons of hemp. For their earlier dealings, see Ch. 4, 
pp. 49-51. Cf. also NMMG Sergison MS.86 pp. 445-448. 
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was much less active (if not entirely inactive) in the 
highly speculative advance contracting for Navy hemp, 
etc. With their working capital reduced by their quite 
substantial first dividend in 1703, with much the rest 
still tied up in Russia, with winding up obviously 
present in many minds, it may well have seemed safer 
to the contractors to sell their naval stores on the open 
market without running the risk of advance commit- 
ments. 

Finally, from the Bank ledgers, we can form some 
idea of the relative volume of the Tobacco Company’s 
activity over time and can attempt to fix the appropri- 
ate date at which it began to wind itself up. In table 8, 
we have extracted the periodic statements of the com- 
pany’s bank account. From that table, we can sum- 
marize the average monthly receipts (deposited) of the 
company (table 6). 


TABLE 6 

Average 
Receipts 

Total per 
Receipts Month 
8 Jan. 1700/1—20 Mar. 1701/2 £16,287 £1,139 
20 Mar. 1701/2—31 May 1703 Zi,t22 1,519 
31 May 1703—3 Feb. 1704/5 47,170 2,358 
3 Feb. 1704/5—14 Sept. 1706 25,069 1,299 
14 Sept. 1706—5 Oct. 1708 43,296 1,753 
5 Oct. 1708—26 July 1710 29,429 1,338 
26 July 1710—7 May 1713 28,868 875 
7 May 1713—12 March 1714/15 17,740 806 
12 March 1714/15—27 July 1722 2,365 28 


From table 6, it would appear that on its receipts side 
(essentially payments for sales) the company main- 
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tained a rather consistent level of “activity” through 
1710. Thereafter, the firm was obviously in the 
process of winding up. 

Finally, and most obviously, we must ask whether 
the Contractors with Czar of Muscovy for the Sole 
Importation of Tobacco into his Dominions made a 
profit or a loss by their venture? Fortunately, amongst 
the surviving papers of Sir Gilbert Heathcote are some 
accounts of the estate of his brother-in-law Samuel 
Michell (d.1707) of which Sir Gilbert and John 
Gunston were executors.’* All three were in the con- 
tract. From these and the Bank Drawing Office ledgers, 
we can reconstruct the dividend record of the company 
(table 7). 


TABLE 7 


July 1703 25% of nominal subscription 


July 1708 25% of nominal subscription 
May 1709 25% of nominal subscription 
July 1709 10% of nominal subscription 
Sept. 1709 10% of nominal subscription 
Aug. 1711 25% of nominal subscription 
May 1712 30% of nominal subscription 
June 1714 20% of nominal subscription 
June 1722 11% of nominal subscription 





181% of nominal subscription 


The last relevant entry in the Michell accounts is 
most revelatory: 


London 28 June 1722: John Gunston D® to Estate of 
Samuell Michell, for £110 w*® he this Day rec4 of y® 


16 Ancaster MSS., Lincoln Record Office, Exchequer Gate, 
Lincoln: 1 Ancaster 9:A:6-11, particularly 11. 


TABLE 8 





ACTIVITY IN THE ToBacco CONTRACTORS’ ACCOUNT AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 1698-1722 





at End 





Credits Debits Balance 

24 April 1698—23 Aug. 1698 £13,143: 7: 0 £11,015: 1: 0 £2,028: 6: 0 
23 Aug. 1698—3 Mar. 1698/9 7,840:16: 0 7,804: 9: 9 J0: 6: 3 
3 Mar. 1698/9-——20 Sept. 1699 16,492:19: 3 14,373: 4:11 2,119:14: 4 

20 Sept. 1699—1 June 1700 11,923:12: 4 11,347:16: 9 Srezis: 7 
1 June 1700—8 Jan. 1700/1 22,979:13: 1 21,347: 2:11 179:11: 4 

8 Jan. 1700/1—2 Dec. 1701 11,500: 2: 5 10,440:17: 4 1,059: 5: 1 

2 Dec. 1701—20 Mar. 1701/2 6,026: 0: 1 3,179: 4 2,846:16: 1 

20 Mar. 1701/2—27 Aug. 1702 8,435: 8:11 4,976:16: 6 3,458:12: 5 
27 Aug. 1702—31 May 1703 19,592: 1: 8 17,256:11: 9 2,339: $:11 
31 May 1703—16 Feb. 1703/4 30,900:10: 1 30,789: 1: 0 tii: OS: 1 
16 Feb. 1703/4—3 Feb. 1704/5 18,715:18: 9 15,486:12:11 3,229: 5:10 
3 Feb. 1704/5—16 Apr. 1705 6,645:10:10 2,974:17: 7 3,670:13: 3 

16 Apr. 1705—29 Dec. 1705 8,541:18: 9 8,497: 5:10 44:12:11 
29 Dec. 1705—16 May 1706 10,281:14: 5 8,841: 9: 8 1,440: 4: 9 
16 May 1706—14 Sept. 1706 7,985: 1: 4 5910: 3: 5 2,074:17:11 
14 Sept. 1706—4 Apr. 1707 11,146:16: 2 9,447:11: 4 1,699: 4:10 

4 Apr. 1707—24 May 1707 3,862:19: 2 3,075: 6: 2 787:13 

24 May 1707—2 Dec. 1707 10,270:10: 9 7,566: 5: 0 2,704: 5: 9 
2 Dec. 1707—5 Oct. 1708 25,201:15: 6 20,634:10: 1 4,647: 5: 5 

5 Oct. 1708—31 May 1709 18,610:11: 7 13,004: 3: 3 1,349: 8: 4 

31 May 1709—26 July 1710 16,814:17: 8 16,296: 13 518: 4: 8 
26 July 1710—7 May 1713 | 29,385:15: 4 27,664:19: 9 1.720233: 7 
7 May 1713—12 Mar. 1714/5 | 19,461: 4: 2 18,401:11:10 1,059:12: 4 

3,424: 8: 1 a | 61:19: 6 


12 Mar. 1714/5—27 July 1722 | 


3,302: 
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Trustees for the Tobacco Adventure to Russia, for 11 p’ Ct 
dividend on his £1000 Stock in said Adventure & of w 
there is now Nothing more to be expected y® Trustees 
having now divided all w*" they have or can expect to 
come in. 

NB In 1698 & 1699 there was 75 p’ Ct paid at 6 Payments 
into y® Hands of y® Trustees; & All ye Dividends amount 
to 181 p’ Ct on the Nominal Stock w is only 106 more 
than was paid in: but is really 141 1/3 p’ Ct Advance on 
the 75 w*" was paid in. 

The contractors had then after twenty-four years 
made 141 per cent on their original adventure. Con- 
sidering that they were out of the bulk of their money 
for from ten to sixteen years, the returns were not too 
excitingly above what the money might have earned 
with less risk by interest at home. Considering all 
that they had been through, however, they were lucky 
to have got what they did. 

One wonders what they might have received in the 
end had no English envoy been sent to Russia in 1704. 


9. THE NORTHERN MARKET IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 1700-1775 


The agitation of the Virginia trade during 1705-1707 
against the Russian Tobacco Company and its laments 
at its own distressed condition had one important, if 
somewhat irrelevant, result. They led to the accumula- 
tion of the thickest dossier ever assembled at the Board 
of Trade on the re-export trade in tobacco. A sub- 
stantial section of this dossier—with statistical ac- 
counts, eye-witness reports, extracts from merchants’ 
correspondence—was devoted to the Baltic market, 
indicating in itself the persistence of the northern dream 
in the tobacco trade. Some of this information was 
incorporated in the Board of Trade’s report of 1 July, 
1707, whence it was frequently copied and cited.1. The 
rest, a little mine in itself, lay unused then or since. 

Underlying the sense of urgency in the testimony 
presented to the board was the awkward position of 
the tobacco trade at the time. Tobacco exports to the 
North during 1705 and 1706 averaged only 1.2 million 
pounds per year compared to 2.6 million pounds per 
year in the preceding six years (when the figures were 
swollen by the shipments of the contractors and the 
consumption of the armies around Narva).? Eng- 
land’s own importation from the colonies in the years 
up to 1704 had been exceptionally heavy and the 
accumulated stocks embarrassing. However, the con- 
tracture in the northern market was not felt uniformly 


1 The text of the report of 1 July, 1707, is in PRO C.0.5/1362 
pp. 239-247 and is fully calendared in Cal.S.P.Col.AW1,1706- 
1708, no. 1024. An important extract is in BM Add.MS.18,903 
ff. 318-319. Much of the information was repeated in a report 
made by the Board of Trade to the House of Lords, 27 Nov., 
1707, Lords MSS., n.s., 7: 277-284. When the crown asked 
for the state of the tobacco trade in 1724, the bulk of the 
3oard of Trade’s reply consisted of a paraphrase of the earlier 
report of 1707. PRO C.0.389/28 pp. 209-214. 
* Cf. Appendix A. 
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throughout the trade. It was a pressure felt more by 
sellers of Oronoko for export than by sellers of sweet- 
scented for home consumption * and more by manufac- 
turers than by dealers in leaf. Thus, the chief spokes- 
man of the discontent was John Linton, a great proces- 
ser now tottering,* who voiced the fears of an industry 
crippled by the growth of manufactures in the Baltic, 
and by Dutch (and German) competition. 

The tobacco contractors and Joseph Martin were 
not, it would seem, the only traders exporting tobacco 
artisans in these years. In chapter one, we noted 
Adam Montgomerie writing from Stockholm in 1700 
to friends in Scotland asking them to send out a to- 
bacco spinner to oblige a great dealer with whom he 
hoped to do business. A petition from the Virginia 
trade to the Board of Trade in 1705 spoke of Denmark 
and Sweden obtaining manufacturers from England 
“by undue measures,” thus enabling them to exclude 
English manufactured tobacco. The petitioners de- 
manded that “Measures ... be... taken to prevent 
any going hence to carry on such Designs.” * Linton 
the next year spoke of the great decline of the manu- 
facture since 1699 (less than one fifth its former level) 
which, he insisted, “putts mee to great charge to keep 
my Artificers from being tempted abroad, and others 
from going to Norway, Sweeden, Hambrough, Bremen, 
&c where by workers from hence considerable Work- 
houses haue for some years past been Sett Vp, and great 
endeavours are still vseing to increase.” * This gazet- 
teer of new competition was amplified by Linton’s ally 
and protector, Col. Robert Quary, surveyor-general of 
customs in America, to include Denmark, Danzig, and 
K6nigsberg. The manufacturers in the North were 
particularly anxious to entice artisans “who haue A 
Secrett in Manageing and preserving that Comodity 
vnknowne to those Nations.” ® 

The chief competition, however, came not from local 
manufacturers but from the combination of Dutch 
manufacturers and Dutch growers. The Dutch grow- 
ers had been having a most sensational boom (based 
on the growing popularity of snuff and the high prices 
brought on by the war).%° A British merchant in 


3 Cf. PRO C.0.5/1315/9.i. 

4 Linton seems tottering in 1706-1707. He wanted a govern- 
ment commission to go to Holland on an inspection trip. 
Cf. PRO C.O.5/1315/27,30i. In 1718 he appealed to the 
Treasury, stating “That he hath been a Great Dealer in Roll 
Tobacco and employed Many poor people therein, But the 
Northern War having put an End to that Trade he prays 
Some Employment in the Revenue, to which he is Wel recom- 
mended.” PRO Ind.4623 p. 381. 

5 Cf. above p. 17. 

6 Wm. & Mary Quart., 2nd ser., 3: 254, 1923. 

7PRO C.0.5/1315/16,30.i. (LC tr). 

8 PRO C.0.5/1315/9i (LC tr). Quary claimed that foreign- 
ers could manufacture more cheaply than English. 

9BM Portland Loan (2): Harley Miscel.MSS.15 Linton to 
Harley, 29 Dec., 1710. 

10 Cf, Appendix B. Dutch tobacco had an unpleasant odor 
when smoked, but was quite acceptable in snuff. 
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Amsterdam wrote Linton in 1706 that, seven years 
before, the combined growth of the United Provinces 
(essentially that of Utrecht, Overyssel, and Gelder- 
land) plus that of the adjoining Prussian Duchy of 
Cleves had not exceeded ten million pounds. By 1706, 
however, it was 27.5 million pounds. He distributed 
the production as shown in table 9."* 


TABLE 9 
Bishopric of Utrecht 1 million Ibs. 
Amersfoort (Utr.) 63 million lbs. 
Wageningen (Gel.) 3 million lbs. 
Renkum & DeBetan [?] (Gel.) 134 million lbs. 
Arnhem ‘‘& thereabouts’”’ (Gel.) 54 million lbs. 
Rhenen & Veen [Veenendaal?] (Utr.) 2 million lbs. 
Overyssel & Hattem (Gel.) 2 million lbs. 
Cleves, Emmerich, Wesel (all in Cleves) 3 million lbs. 
Several smaller places 3 million lbs. 


Total 27% million lbs. 


A more cautious accountant who included only “the 
most remarkable places for planting tobacco in the 


province of Gelderland and places adjacent” came up 
with a smaller total for 1705 (table 10).%* 


TABLE 10 
Wageningen (Gel.) 
Rhenen (Utr.) 
Amerongen (Utr.) 
Arnhem (Gel.) 
Amersfoort (Utr.) & Neukirk (Gel.) 
Hattem, Elburg, Nunspect and places 

adjacent (N. Gelderland) 


1.2 million Ibs. 
.6 million Ibs. 
2.5 million lbs. 
.6 million lbs. 
6.0 million lbs. 


2.5 million lbs. 


Total 13.4 million lbs. 


If we add to this a few million pounds for Overyssel, 
the Duchy of Cleves and other areas omitted, we still 
get a figure representing a very healthy competition 
for Virginia. (The total import of tobacco from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and all other colonies into England 
ca. 1697-1707 was in the vicinity of thirty million 
pounds per annum.) 

However, competition was by no means confined to 
“Gelderland and the places adjacent.” The conserva- 
tive firm of Van Gowders & Cock of Rotterdam esti- 
mated the total production of Utrecht, Gelderland, 
Overyssel and Cleves at something over 15 million 
pounds per year—an increase of 50 per cent over the 
ten million of only a few years back. It, however, 


11 PRO C.0.5/1315/61.ii. James Murison to John Linton, 
Amsterdam, 9 Nov., 1706 (LC tr). The scale of the Dutch 
plantation was impressive. One planter in the province of 
Utrecht employed 1,000 persons at sowing and harvest and 
300 the rest of the year. All his growth went to Muscovy! 
PRO C.0.5/1315/61 (iii). 

12 PRO C.0.318/3/33; C.0.5/1315/22(i). Repeated by Lin- 
ton in C.0.5/1315/16. Linton made this 33,500 hogsheads of 
400 lbs. each compared to 18,000 hogsheads in 1701. The chief 
difference in the two accounts is in the area stretching from 
Renkum to Arnhem and thence into Cleves. The second 
account allows only 600,000 Ibs. for “Arnhem and thereabouts,” 
while the first places Arnhem at 5.5 million, nearby Renkum 
at 1.5 million, plus 3.0 million for the places in Cleves. 
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pointed out that to this must be added the 13 million 
grown in Brandenburg and Pomerania which though 
“it falls far short of y® Tob°® yt grows at Overysell &c 
in colour smell & goodness . . . they [nevertheless] 
vend as a cheap & ordinary Sort.” In addition, the 
firm thought at least 20 million pounds must be al- 
lowed for the interior production around Strasbourg, 
Frankfort, and in Hungary. It would not guess what 
was grown in Circassia but reported that it was sup- 
posed “to be very considerable & much increased of 
—yr"* 

A few years later, in 1713, when the House of 
Commons was considering the state of the tobacco 
trade, one Gerard Raesfield presented to a committee 
of the House an account of production which he had 
with some effort assembled five years before, i.e., about 
1708 or 1709. Raesfield gave his figures in hogsheads 
which he said could be converted to pounds at the rate 
of 500 pounds per hogshead. Using the more con- 
servative figure of 400 pounds per hogshead (used in 
other calculations at this time and confirmed by Adam 
Montgomerie’s transactions), we get the estimate 
shown in table 11 “of the yearly Growth of several 
Tabacco Plantations in Holland and Germany” :** 


TABLE 11 


Province of Utrecht 22,000 hhd. 8,800,000 Ibs. 


Veluwe, Gelderland and county 





of Zutphen (in Gel.) 24,700 hhd. 9,880,000 Ibs. 
Overyssel 16,500 hhd. 6,600,000 Ibs. 
Duchy of Cleves 9,600 hhd. 3,840,000 Ibs. 
Germany 21,000 hdd. 8,400,000 Ibs. 
Total 93,800 hhd. 37,520,000 lbs. 


To summarize then, in the years about 1706, England 
imported roughly thirty million pounds of tobacco from 
her colonies (primarily Virginia and Maryland) of 
which she re-exported approximately twenty million 
pounds. This had to compete in the north European 
market (the French and Spanish markets being in 
great measure cut off by the war) with a production 
in the United Provinces and Cleves of at least fifteen 
million pounds,’® with a Brandenburg-Pomeranian 
production of perhaps thirteen million pounds (esti- 
mates ranging from less than eight to twenty million) 
and an “interior” production (Alsace to Hungary) 
estimated at up to twenty million pounds. The price 
relationship of these various grades of tobacco was 


13PRO C.O.5/1315/6l.iv. Van Gowders & Cock to John 
Linton, Rotterdam, 28 Dec., 1706. 

14 Commons journals 17: 368. 

15 The quantities here given for the United Provinces are 
considerably above those offered by Croesen for other earlier 
or later decades. It is likely that production during the war 
of 1702-1713 represented something of a secular peak for the 
Dutch plantations. Cf. Croesen, V. R. IJ., Tabakscultuur in 
Nederland, Landbouwkundig Tijdschrift 52: 33-51, 145-164, 
213-233, 1940 (reprinted in Agronomisch-Historisch Jaarbock 
1, 1940). 
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established in chapter one.’® Both price and produc- 
tion data suggest that English tobacco was a semi- 
luxury product supplying only the more discriminating 
section of central and north European demand. 

Not only Dutch tobacco culture but Dutch tobacco 
manufacture was growing rapidly in the early years of 
the new century. In 1706 there were in the United 
Provinces an estimated thirty to seventy “large Spin- 
ing Houses for makeing up Tob®. in Roll & above 4000 
men Employ’d, besides great Numbers of Women, 
Boys & Girls.” The greatest houses employed up to 
200 workmen and made up to a million pounds of 
roll tobacco a year each. In rolling or spinning, the 
inferior grades of tobacco (selling at from four to seven 
guilders per cwt.) were used for the insides, while 
better sorts (ten to twenty guilders per cwt.) were 
used as “wrappers.” The cost of manufacture was 
only one-half stiver (roughly a halfpenny to a penny 
sterling) per pound. In addition to the spinning 
houses, there were large establishments producing cut 
tobacco (cutting houses) for export, plus a number of 
smaller units cutting for home consumption. Cut to- 
bacco was in general an inferior product to rolled, it 
being more difficult for the buyer to determine what 
had gone into it till he had actually smoked it. The 
cut tobacco made up in Holland and the tobacco prov- 
inces usually consisted of a mixture of Dutch “Inland” 
tobacco and the “worst Sort of Virginia” in varying 
proportions. The commonest and cheapest grades 
consisted of one-third Inland leaf cut up whole, stalks 
(midribs) and all, plus two-thirds Virginia stalks. To 
develop a product that could be sold as cheaply as pos- 
sible, the Dutch had devoted considerable technological 
effort to the perfection of “engines” to flatten and cut up 
the stalks that had hitherto been cut and sorted out in 
the manufacture and discarded. They found a definite 
market acceptance for the cheaper product, “nay they 
find y® hottness of it in Smoaking makes it the more 
acceptable in y® Northern p’** of y® World.” With the 
cost of “processing” tobacco stalks only one stiver per 
pound, the demand for this former waste product grew, 
and with it the price. As the market acceptance of stalks 
became established, there was less demand for the 
poorest grades of Virginia tobacco (whose use stalks 
in part displaced) which declined in relative price. 
By 1706 there were supposed to be forty large mills 
about Amsterdam “constantly working & making a 
prodidgious quantity of Virginia & Inland Stalks flatt 
like leaves for Cutting.” 2” 

In England, by contrast, stalks were still frequently 
thrown away, though the rise of the quoted market 
price of stalks in the 1690's suggests that their use 
became increasingly common after the new high duty 


16 Cf, above pp. 7-8. 


17 PRO C.0.5/1315/61.ii,iii,iv. In England in the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries the midrib of the tobacco leaf was 
called the “stalk”; 
termed the “stem.” 


in America the same part of the leaf was 
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of 1685 and the war forced up the domestic price of 
good leaf. The English customs service, however, 
continued to regard stalks as “trash” and refused to 
pay drawbacks on them or on cut tobacco that contained 
more than the natural proportion of stalks. Under the 
circumstances, there were continuing complaints 
throughout this period that English exporters could not 
compete in the Russian and northern markets where 
cheap, hot, dry, stalk-chocked tobacco was in fact 
demanded.*® 

The real test remained, of course, not how much 
tobacco was raised or manufactured in the United 
Provinces, but how much tobacco the Dutch exported 
to areas where English merchants competed. It was 
claimed ca. 1706 that Dutch exports of roll tobacco 
by sea alone totaled 12} million pounds per year divided 
as follows (no figures being available of Dutch exports 
by land or inland waterway) : 


Million pounds 
to Norway 2.5 
to Jutland and Denmark ‘5 
to Sweden 4.0 
to Esthonia and Livonia 2.75 
to Danzig and K6énigsberg 2.0 
12.75 


In addition there were estimated Dutch exports of cut 
tobacco of three million pounds per year primarily to 
the Baltic (with smaller amounts to Flanders and 
Germany). Furthermore, considerable unspecified 
quantities of Dutch leaf were exported to the Baltic 
where they were used as wrappers in spinning the 
inferior Pomeranian and Brandenburg tobacco. (The 
Dutch with more elegant tastes preferred to use their 
own as filler with Maryland as wrapper.’ ) 

In summary, then, “evidence” presented to the Board 
of Trade in 1706 and 1707 asserted that the Dutch 
were exporting to the North something in excess of 
fifteen million pounds of tobacco a year in one form or 
another at a time when English exports thither (ex- 
cluding the German coast from Stettin west) were 
only 1.2 million pounds a year (1705-1706).** 

After numerous interviews and extensive corre- 
spondence with the Virginia and Maryland merchants 
of London, with John Linton the manufacturer, with 


18 Cf. Journal C.T.P.,1704-1709, 389; PRO C.O.5/1315/66. 
The long debate over stalks and stems is discussed in Price, 
Jacob M., The tobacco trade and the Treasury, 1685-1733, 
751-765 (unpubl. thesis, Harvard, 1954). 

19 PRO C.0.5/1315/61.ii. (LC tr). There must be a signifi- 
cant element of exaggeration in these figures: e.g., the importa- 
tion of manufactured tobacco was banned in Sweden. Special 
privileges and smuggling could hardly have absorbed four 
million pounds. Cf. below, pp. 95-96. 

20 PRO C.0.5/1315/61.iii (LC tr). 

21 Cf. Appendix A. The Baltic coast from Stettin west was 
included in the customs designation “Germany.” The term 
“East Country” included at the very least the coast from 
Danzig to Reval. Cf. C.O. 389/27 pp. 353-354. 
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Col. Robert Quary, and with legal counsel,?? the Board 
of Trade made its very able, comprehensive report to 
the Queen of 1 July, 1707.2 This was in due course 
approved by the Queen and Council on 18 January 
and 20 February, 1707/8.*%* Something perhaps was 
“supposed to be done,” but in the North at least the 
results were negligible. During the remaining years 
of the war, 1708-1713, a stream of comparable com- 
plaints flowed into high places and met with a similar 
fate.*° The grip of the Dutch upon the market was 
too firmly rooted in the economics of consumer prefer- 
ence to be changed overnight by the stratagems of 
Whitehall. 

The general situation then in the northern market in 
the opening. decades of the eighteenth century was one 
of great discouragement for English tobacco exporters. 
The testimony heard by the Commons committee of 
1713 was quite pessimistic. Richard Perry (of the 
great Virginia house of Perry and Lane) told of the 
Dutch driving the English out of the northern market, 
mixing their own tobacco with Virginia in the ratio 
of three to one instead of one to three as in former 
years. Thomas Cary, son of John Cary, the contractor 
and great tobacco exporter, testified 


That he traded in exporting Tobacco, for 25 Years, into 
Holland, Germany, and up the Baltick, to the Value of 
100,000 2. per Annum; but has now left it off, by reason 
the Dutch supply the foreign Market cheaper than the 
English Merchant can afford it; and that he has great 
Quantities of Leaf Tobacco at Stockholm, and elsewhere, 
which he cannot dispose of but to considerable Loss. 


The manufacturers were even more despondent than 
the merchants. John Linton, who in 1706-1707 had 
told the Board of Trade that he was on the verge of 
giving up the fight, in 1713 told the Commons com- 
mittee that “He used to employ above 300 poor Per- 
sons, annually here, in rolling Tobacco; but the 
Hollanders have intirely gotten that Trade.” *®° Twenty 
years later, comparable complaints were coming from 
another great manufacturer newly squeezed out of a 
trade in which ‘his “Ancestors had employ’d, in the 
Year 1665, above 300 Work-folks.” 27 

Meanwhile, the Dutch tobacco trade gave evidence of 
prospering. The standard commercial manuals of the 
early decades of the century list manufactured to- 


22 PRO C.0.5/1315/9, 9i, 16, 22, 22i, 26, 27, 29, 30i, 62, 65, 66; 
C.0.5/3/26, 29, 29i, 30, 30i; C.0.5/1362 pp. 30-35, 37-43 
(LC tr); C.0.318/3/32; BM Portland Loan (2): Harley 
Miscel.MSS.15; Journals C.T.P.,1704—-1709, 247, 251, 254, 256, 
372, 389, 397. 

23 PRO C.0.5/1362 pp. 239-247 (LC tr); Cal.S.P.Col.AWI, 
1706-1708, no. 1024. 

24PRO S.P.104/204; C.0.5/1362 pp. 288-289. 

25E.g., BM Portland Loan (2): Harley Miscel.MSS.15; 
Reasons humbly offer’d to the ... Commons, by the merchants 
trading in tobacco .. . [London 1710]; Commons journals 17: 
368-369. 

26 Commons journals 17: 368-369. 

27 Lacy, John, Observations on the nature, use and trade of 
tobacco, 1-2, London, 1733. 
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bacco as an important Dutch export to most northern 
markets.” Amsterdam tobacco exports which had 
been valued at 526,736 guilders in 1667-1668 ”° were 
valued at 1,037,266 guilders in 1753, at 1,267,054 
guilders in 1774 and at 1,934,020 guilders in 1789.%° 
Although Rotterdam was of increasing importance in 
the import trade, Amsterdam continued to dominate 
the Dutch export trade, particularly in manufactured 
tobacco. In 1753 Rotterdam exports were worth only 
349,179 guilders ** compared to 1,037,266 for Amster- 
dam. In that same year, however, the North (Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic) accounted for 
under 40 per cent of Amsterdam tobacco exports— 
considerably less than the estimates for the beginning 
of the century. For, as tobacco manufacturing indus- 
tries grew in the North, discriminatory measures by 
local governments were changing those countries from 
markets for Dutch manufactured tobacco into markets 
instead for Dutch leaf and foreign leaf re-exported from 
the Dutch entrepot. In 1753 leaf tobacco courted for 
29 per cent of all Amsterdam tobacco exports, but made 
40 per cent of exports to the North. The Dutch 
tobacco manufacture is reported to have been hurt 
particularly seriously by the Seven Years’ War. By 
1789, although Amsterdam’s overall tobacco exports 
continued to grow (particularly in leaf and Portuguese 
spun tobacco), the export of tobacco manufactured in 


28 E.g., LeMoine de l|’Espine, Jacques, Le négoce d’Amster- 
dam, 106, 111, 112, 130-131, 143, Amsterdam, 1710; Ricard, 
Jean Pierre, Le négoce d Amsterdam, 433, 445, 451, 498, 
Amsterdam, 1722; Burrish, Onslow, Batavia illustrata: or a 
view of the policy, and commerce, of the United Provinces 
1: 338, 340-343; 2: 377, 2 v., London, 1728. 

29 Brugmans, H., Statistiek van den in- en uitvoer van Am- 
sterdam, 1 October 1667—30 September 1668, Bijdragen en 
Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap (gevestigd te 
Utrecht) 19: 125 ff., 1898. 

80 yan Nierop, Leonie, Uit de bakermat der Amsterdamsche 
handelstatistiek, Jaarboek van het Genootschap Amstelodamum 
13: 160-161, 1915; Nanninga, J. G., ed. Die invoer en die 
uitvoer van Amsterdam in 1753, Bronnen tot de geschiedenis 
van den Levantschen handel: III: 1727-1765 (Rijks Geschied- 
kundige Publicatien: Groote serie: 95), 694-697, The Hague, 
1952; Posthumus, Nicolaas Wilhemus, Statistiek van den in- 
en uitvoer van Amsterdam in het jaar 1774, Bijdragen en 
Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap (gevestigd te 
Utrecht) 34: 527, 1913. It is probably incorrect to infer a 
steady rate of growth in Amsterdam tobacco exports between 
1668 and 1753.- More likely, there was a very pronounced rate 
of growth down to about 1711 and then a leveling off (with 
possibly some decline) through 1753. As noted above (p. 89), 
Dutch exports ca. 1706 were estimated by English interests at 
about 15 million pounds a year, all manufactured. If we reduce 
this estimate by one-third and value the manufactured tobacco 
at the very low price of only four stivers per pound, Dutch 
exports ca. 1706 would still have been worth two million 
guilders, as compared to an Amsterdam-Rotterdam (hence 
Dutch) total of only 1,386,445 guilders in 1753. Regardless 
of how one deflates the 1706 estimates they suggest a very 
high level of activity during the war of 1702-1711 not main- 
tained with the peace. 

81 Dobbelaar, P. J., Een statistiek van den in- en uitvoer van 
Rotterdam c.a. in 1753, Economisch-Historisch Jaarboek 7: 
227-228, 1921. 
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the United Provinces had virtually ceased—either to 
the North or anywhere else.** In the long run, then, 
Dutch exports of manufactured tobacco suffered the 
same fate as English manufactured exports, though 
with a delay of almost half a century. 

The ultimate failure of Dutch exports of manufac- 
tured tobacco was of little consolation to the English. 
Despite military demand during the Seven Years’ War, 
the export of manufactured tobacco from England by 
that time was barely 7 per cent of the total by weight.** 
In Scotland, manufactured was almost a negligible 
part of exports.** The great growth that saw British 
tobacco exports quadruple between 1700 and 1775 was 
thus confined almost entirely to the leaf trade.* 

In the specific market with which we are here con- 
cerned, the Dutch retained their dominant position at 
least through the first half of the century. The best 
record of traffic in and out of the Baltic is of course 
the Danish Sound Toll Registers. The printed ab- 
stracts of the registers** unfortunately do not dis- 
tinguish tobacco but lump it with sugar, indigo, etc., 
as “colonial wares.” However, Robert Tigh, British 
consul at Elsinore, ca. 1719-1739, had his clerk make 
abstracts from the registers which he forwarded to the 
Board of Trade in London. These abstracts are very 
crude. For each vessel, Tigh’s clerk listed only one 
commodity, presumably the principal item of its cargo, 
but did not specify quantity or value. Thus, from the 
Tigh reports we can get only a very rough, haphazard 
record of the larger tobacco shipments into the Baltic. 


32 yan Nierop and Nanninga, as in note 30; Baasch, Ernst, 
Hollindische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 136-137, n. 4, Jena, G. 
Fischer, 1927. 

83 PRO T.38/363. For the ten years 1754-1763 incl., English 
exports of manufactured tobacco averaged only 2.5 million 
pounds per annum, while total exports averaged 35.2 million 
pounds. 

34 PRO 1T.64/241. In the forty years 1732-1771, exports of 
Scottish manufactured tobacco to Germany and Russia were 
nil; to Holland only nominal amounts were exported in isolated 
years. 

35 Cf. Appendix A. 

36 Bang, N. E., and K. Korst, Tabeller over Skibsfart og 
Varentransport gennem Q@resund, 1661-1783, 2 v. in 4, Copen- 
hagen-Leipzig, Gyldendalske boghandel, 1930-1953. 
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The omission of all smaller shipments will make the 
accounts more misrepresentative of the luxury side of 
the trade than of the mass consumption side. Never- 
theless, with all due caveats properly registered, the 
Tigh abstracts do give us striking evidence of the per- 
sistence of Dutch domination of the Baltic tobacco trade 
in the years 1719-1739. Table 12 indicates clearly 
that, regardless of the port of registration of the ves- 
sels, most ships carrying significant cargoes of tobacco 
into the Baltic entered themselves as coming from 
“Amsterdam” (seemingly a broad term to include 
Rotterdam and all ports in Holland proper but not 
those in any of the other United Provinces). 

The most significant thing about table 12 is that it 
does not suggest any sort of trend at all. It cannot be 
said that the Dutch hegemony in this trade was in any 
significant sense different in the years around 1739 
from what it had been in the years about 1719. Some 
meaning for the period can however be derived from 
the data on destinations given in table 13. 

An examination of table 13 reveals that the general 
pattern of overwhelming Dutch dominance in the 
northern markets was broken at only three ports: 
Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, and particularly Stock- 
holm. These three were of course capitals and as 
capitals not just ports but major centers of consump- 
tion. Thus only in the court cities could the demand 
for the luxury English leaf create a trading pattern 
significantly different from that of the region as a 
whole. In the “mere” ports, however, the Dutch re- 
tained their grip on the tobacco trade, a result as much 
as a cause of their general domination of the trade from 
those parts. 

Though the overall pattern of Dutch dominance in 
the Baltic tobacco trade was unchallenged as of 1739, 
it was not to last forever. We have already noted 
that the export of manufactured tobacco from Holland 
declined during the Seven Year’s War and thereafter 
gave way completely to the export of unmanufactured 


87PRO C.0.388/23/R.13,15,16,18; C.0.388/27/T.11; C.O. 
388/28/T.77,78,V.20,21; C.0.388/30/V.67,68; C.0.388/31/W.27, 
28; C.0.388/32/W.114,115; C.0.388/37/Y.121A; C.0.388/38; 
C.0.388/40/Aa.17._ Cf. Journal C.T.P.,1735-1741, 236, 273. 
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1719| '20 | '27 
Total 27 | 10 | 67 
Amsterdam ae) 71S 
Other U.P. ports 0; 1 2 
London 0 0 
Liverpool 1 0 
English south & west ports 0 1 
English east coast ports 0 0 
Scotland 0 1 
Germany 1 0 
Other 0; 0 
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TABLE 13 


ORIGIN AND DESTINATION OF SHIPS CARRYING TOBACCO 
THROUGH THE SOUND DURING FIFTEEN YEARS 
(1719-1720, 1727-1739) %* 








Origin 
Destination | | 
Amsterdam tte Britain rae 
East Sea 26 1 4 1 
Copenhagen 11 0 10 4 
Swed. Pomerania 14 0 | 0 0 
Stettin 28 0 2 1 
Other German ports 4 | 1 0 0 
Danzig 40 2 16 | 2 
E. Prussia 24 0 3 1 
Kurland 27 0 1 3 
Riga 35 2 | 6 1 
Narva 22 1 | 2 0 
Other Esthonian & 

Livonian ports i1 0 0 1 
St. Petersburg 1 0 , 0 
Viborg | 46 1 0 | 0 
Finnish ports 9 0 0 0 
Stockholm 31 0 | 31 1 
Carlshamn 31 0 | O 0 
Norrképing 20 0 0 0 
Other Swedish ports 33 1 0 3 
Miscellaneous 1 0 0 1 

















leaf.° That branch did not flourish either, for in 1787, 
the next year for which we have figures, of the 
4,506,227 lbs. of tobacco (manufactured and _ leaf) 
passing through the Sound, only 1,826,868 Ibs. (41 per 
cent) came from the United Provinces while 2,377,046 
Ibs. (53 per cent) came from the British Isles (prima- 
rily London and Liverpool). Despite the American 
Revolution, only negligible proportions were coming 
directly from North America.*° These new ratios do 
not so much mark a major advance for British supplies 
(which had after all averaged 2.6 million pounds at 
the beginning of the century) as a fundamental decline 
in the Dutch source which had once been reported 
sending over 10 million pounds into the Baltic. 

Such then was the overall Baltic market for British 
tobacco in the eighteenth century—at no time very 
encouraging. Before analyzing the individual markets 
and British efforts to improve them, the general char- 
acter of British Government activity in this sphere 
should be understood. In the last twenty years of the 
previous century, the various organs of state had 
evinced a marked and active interest in the foreign 
re-export markets for colonial tobacco. This active 
interest lasted at best through 1714. From the failure 
of the French commercial treaty, however, to the 
American Revolution, the government evinced no con- 
certed interest in the subject at any time. There was 
only one desultory investigation after 1714—that of 


38 [bid. 


39 Cf. note 32. 
40 PRO T.64/276B/338. 
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1724—and nothing came of it.*! 
narrower view of the uses of diplomacy entertained by 
the new dynasty, or the lethargy of a prosperous people 
unwilling to stir themselves to sell something that sold 
itself well enough. However explained, the diplomatic 
inactivity of the government after the Hanoverian ac- 


This may reflect the 


cession stands in marked contrast to the rather 
promiscuous bustle of 1680-1714. 


In eighteenth-century English customs usage, the 
south shore of the Baltic as far as Stettin was included 
in the designation “Germany” (along with Bremen, 
Hamburg, etc.).*2 As such it lies outside the scope 
of this work. This does not complicate our statistical 
view of the Baltic market for the Prussian territories 
served by Stettin (Brandenburg and Pomerania in 
particular) were themselves major producers of tobacco 
and as such no market for English leaf. What British 
tobacco was imported at Stettin, etc. was either re- 
exported to Poland and Saxony or sold at prices many 
times that of the indigenous product to those able to 
afford luxury tastes.** 

The “North” proper, the area included in the plan 
of this volume, embraced the customs designations 
“East Country” (southeast Baltic coast from Danzig 
to Reval), “Sweden” (including Finland), “Russia” 
(Narva, St. Petersburg, and Archangel) and “Den- 
mark and Norway.” One should note in particular 
that the Livonian and Esthonian ports from Riga to 
Reval continued in the customs classification “East 
Country” after they passed into Russian hands. The 
system reflected not so much power politics as the 
traditional divisions of jurisdiction between the East- 
land Company and the Russia Company.** 

The first great port in ‘Eastland’ proper was 
Danzig. In the 1690’s (as noted in chapter one), 
English tobacco in Danzig had to compete primarily 
with Dutch tobacco. In the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, competition was complicated by the spread of 
planting in Poland and the permeation of “Turkish” 
and “Circassian” tobaccos as far north as Warsaw and 
Danzig. The arrival of the Circassian tobaccos in 
particular was complained about as early as 1705.*° 
This new competition was one of the grievances of the 
resident English merchants brought to the attention of 
Dr. John Robinson (English envoy to the courts of 


41 PRO S.P.35/54/60 ff. 274-285; C.0.389/28 pp. 175-218. 

42 PRO C.0.389/27 (30 Dec., 1719). 

43 Review of A. F. Busching’s Beschreibung seiner Reise von 
Berlin iiber Potsdam nach Rekan (Leipzig, 1775) in Monthly 
Review 55: 553, 1776. In 1787, 128,133 lbs. of manufactured 
tobacco (mostly common smoking) were imported into the 
Kdm. of Prussia from Great Britain. It is not clear whether 
any of it was re-exported. PRO T.64/276B/337. 

44 PRO C.0.388/13/73 (1710) ; C.0.390/5 (1725). 

45 Siegel, Stanislaw, Ceny w Warszawie w latach 1701-1815, 
127, Lwow and Warsaw, Sklad glowny: Kasa im. J. Mianow- 
skiego, 1936; [Defoe’s] Review, 19 July, 1709; BM Portland 
Loan (2): Harley Miscel.MSS.15; Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog. 4: 
61, 1896. 
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Sweden and Poland) about 1703 when he established 
his temporary residence at Danzig whither he had fol- 
lowed the Swedish court. On reference to Secretary 
Hedges, he received instructions to enter into negotia- 
tions with the senate of Danzig to see whether anything 
could be done for the English merchants through a 
commercial treaty. After three years of arduous ne- 
gotiation, Robinson got a treaty in October, 1706 
(ratified November, 1707), that seemed to satisfy the 
merchants. Article XII was specifically addressed to 
the problem of tobacco. Since, it recited, an herb had 
of late been coming to Danzig masquerading “under 
the Name of Tobacco imported from England and 
Holland” but much inferior to it in goodness and price, 
to the prejudice of deceived buyers and the city’s 
customs, “Care shall therefore be taken that the Reme- 
dies introduced for preventing these Frauds may have 
their due Effect, and other proper means used to 
obviate them hereafter.” In an accompanying letter, 
Robinson explained that this rather vague proviso gave 
the sanctity of a treaty to the recent introduction of 
discriminatory duties at Danzig by which tobacco 
coming overland paid two-thirds more duty than 
tobacco coming by sea.*® 

Article XII of the commercial treaty of 1706 was 
probably reasonably effective in discouraging the com- 
petition of Turkish and Ukrainian tobacco. At least, 
in subsequent projected revisions of the treaty, no 
alterations in the clause were suggested by the mer- 
chants.*7 They were, however, far from satisfied with 
the trade, for they were still subject to the almost 
unbeatable competition of cheaper Dutch and German 
tobaccos. The poverty and disorder of Poland: de- 
stroyed any real market for a luxury product by 1715: 


The Quantity of Tobacco now imported from Britain [at 
Danzig] is so inconsiderable, that we may reckon that 
among the lost Branches of Our Trade. English Roll’d 
Tobacco was formerly a most current Commodity here and 
very great Quantitys thereof consumed. But of late Years 
the Hollanders affording the Growth of their own Country 


46 The original of the treaty in Latin is in PRO S.P.108/ 
286(1) dated Danzig, 11/27 Oct., 1706, and ratified—S.P. 108/ 
286(2)—Danzig, 9 Nov., 1707. A copy is in PRO C.O. 
388/13/L.43 with English translation. The English version is 
printed in Chalmers, George, A collection of treaties between 
Great Britain and other powers 1: 100-109, 2 v., London, 1790, 
and, with a French translation, in George Frederic de Martens, 
Supplément au recueil des principaux traités . ..1: 44-63, 20 v., 
Gottingen, 1802-1842. For the negotiations, see S.P.88/17 ff. 
64, 68, 72-73 Robinson to Harley, Stolpe, 16/27 Oct., Frankfort- 
on-Oder, 25 Oct./5 Nov., 1706. (Robinson found it more 
difficult “to deal in Such matters with a little Republic, 
especially of a Democraticall constitution, than with a greatt 
Kingdom.”) And S.P.104/154 ff. 41-42, 59-60, 76, S.P.104/204 
Harley to Robinson, Whitehail, 17/28 Dec., 1706, 25 Mar./5 
Apr., 11/22 July, 7/18 Nov., 11/22 Nov., 21 Nov./1 Dec., 1707. 
Cf. C.0.388/13/L.41,42,43; Gralath, Daniel, Versuch ciner 
Geschichte Danzigs 3: 252-257, 3 v., Kénigsberg and Berlin, 
1789-1791. 

47 Cf. PRO C.0.388/21/Q.13,14; C.0.389/28 pp. 93,98; Gra- 
lath, Danzig 3: 256-257. 
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& Germany roll’d up in a Virginia Wrapper at half the 
Price, which Ours used to be sold for, do now Supply the 
whole Country and not a Pound of English Roll Tobaccoes 
now Sold here. The Consumption of Virginia or Mary- 
land Leaf Tobacco is likewise extreamly diminished here, 
and most of the Leaf Tobacco consumed grows in and is 
brought by Land from Pomerania.** 


Although there may have been a note of slight exag- 
geration in these complaints,*® neither Danzig nor its 
hinterland was ever to develop much as a major market 
for the relatively expensive seaborn tobaccos. While 
the Dutch alone were reported to have sent two million 
pounds to Danzig and Konigsberg ca. 1706,°° Danzig’s 
imports from all sources were only about 750,000 Ibs. 
(seaborn) in 1752,°* 1,410,000 Ibs. (total) in 1765,5* 
and 1,246,380 per annum (total) during 1766—-1772.5* 
Of the 1752 imports, only 150,843 Ibs. or 20 per cent 
came from England, while 550,753 lbs. or 73 per cent 
still came from Holland. While the Dutch imports 
still were almost entirely roll, imports from England 
were 50 per cent cut tobacco, 36 per cent leaf tobacco 
and only 13 per cent roll.®4 

Although East Prussia seems to have been relatively 
more open to foreign tobacco than other of the Prussian 
dominions, Konigsberg like Danzig never became a 
conspicuously important market for English tobacco in 
the eighteenth century. In 1716 there were complaints 
of higher excise being demanded there for English than 
for foreign tobacco.** As in Russia, individual Eng- 
lishmen frequently sought fortunes at the expense of 
the national interest. By a royal grant of 21 October, 
1716, David Barclay and William Ellins, two British 
merchants resident at Konigsberg received state protec- 
tion for a manufactory to spin local tobacco in the 
English fashion. Shops were actually set up at 
Konigsberg and Elbing and the peasantry in the vi- 
cinity of the capital were instructed in the cultivation 
of tobacco. The would-be manufacturers approached 
the patriarch of the London tobacco trade, the aged 
Micajah Perry, with offers of a share in their under- 
taking. They tried to get from him “the Secret of my 
Liquors w*". they only wanted, for Preserving Rolle 
Tobacco” but were rebuffed on both counts. However, 
Ellins was able to persuade one Evans “a Considerable 


48 PRO C.0.388/20/P.63; C.0.389/26 pp. 380-384. 

49 Cf. Marwick, Hugh, Merchant lairds of long ago 2: 66, 67, 
2 v., Kirkwall, W. R. Mackintosh, 1936-1939, for indication that 
some British roll tobacco could be pushed in Danzig in 1713- 
1714 by aggressive peddling. 

50 Above p. 89. 

51 Vogel, Walther, Beitrage zur Statistik der deutschen See- 
schiffahrt im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert, II: Danzig, Hansische 
Geschichtsblitter 57: 91, 132, 1932(1933). 

52 Archives Nationales, Paris, F12: 18344. 

53 Gideonse, Max, Dutch Baltic trade in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 291, (unpubl. thesis, Harvard), 1932. Of the 51,970 stones 
weight imported annually, 1766-1772, 26,078 stones were rolled, 
19,695 stones cut, 4,019 stones snuff, and only 2,178 stones leaf. 

54 Vogel, loc. cit., 100, 106. 

55 BM Add.MS.37,363 ff. 96-97; cf. ff. 198-199, 230v, 383. 
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Roler & Manufacturer of Tobacco in Tower-Street to 
go over with him.” Thus was the pattern of techno- 
logical “exchange” already familiar in Russia repeated 
all over the Baltic. It could not have been too im- 
portant at Konigsberg, for little more is heard of the 
Barclay-Ellins undertaking. After four years, the 
undertakers were only getting 40,000 Ibs. of tobacco a 
year from the local peasantry.*® 

The market for British tobacco at Riga was no better 
than that at Konigsberg or Danzig. As in the 1690's, 
it remained stifled under the burden of cheap Dutch 
competition. (Overall imports, though, were up owing 
to war demand, ca. 1702-1709.°*) A merchant there 
wrote Samuel Shepheard in November, 1706, “The 
Tobacco Trade is good for nothing and quite ruin’d and 
that cheifly on account of the Vast quantityes of Dutch 
growth Imported here, and which by the cheapness of 
it finds consumption. ” In this and a similar 
letter to Joseph Martin, the Riga correspondent advised 
that there was no hope there for the expensive Virginia 
or Maryland leaf or for manufactured tobacco made in 
the usual way from Chesapeake leaf with the stalks 
removed. However, he suggested, if London manu- 
facturers could make up an inferior sort of roll or cut 
tobacco consisting of one-half to two-thirds flatted 
stalks, in the Dutch fashion, such concoctions “will not 
onely make [it possible to sell] the best sort cheaper, 
but can afford to sell that soe low as to discourage the 
Dutch from Sending any which would be noe small 
advantage to . . . your Tobacco.”** The only hitch 
in this brilliant scheme was that under English law no 
drawback of duties could be paid on the export of 
stalks or on the export of manufactured tobacco con- 
taining an abnormal proportion of stalk.°° 

At Reval, the situation was not much better. A 1706 
correspondent of John Linton estimated that up until 
twelve years before, Reval and Narva took off about 
360,000 Ibs. of roll and 120,000 Ibs. of English cut 
tobacco per annum—more when the Russians had better 
than average opportunities for smuggling. In recent 
years, however—as elsewhere in the Baltic—the com- 
petition of cheap Dutch tobacco had destroyed the 
market for English plantation tobacco. Quantities of 
excellent English roll tobacco (so well made up at 
Linton’s establishment that they lasted indefinitely) 
had at that time been lying unsold in warehouses at 
Reval for from five to ten years.® 

The Russian occupation and annexation of Estonia 
and Livonia complicated but could not improve matters. 
In tobacco duties as in other matters there were difficul- 


56 PRO C.0.388/20/P.53. 
57 Dunsdorfs, Edgars, Der Auszenhandel Rigas im 17. Jahr- 
hundert, Conventus primus historicorum Balticorum Rigae, 
16.-20.V 111.1937. Acta et relata, 476, Riga, Latvijas véstures 
institita izdevums, 1938. 
58 PRO C.0.5/1315/61 (v,vi). 
59 Cf. Price, Tobacco trade and the treasury, 751-783. 
60 PRO C.0.5/1315/61 (vii). 
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ties over the privileges of the port towns guaranteed 
if not always respected by the conqueror.** Riga was 
still particularly sensitive about alternate marketing 
arrangements via Mitau.*? The whole Riga tobacco 
trade was particularly depressed in the 1730’s.® 

In Russia proper, the market for English tobacco was 
not much better than in the Baltic provinces, nor did it 
improve after the death of Peter. The whole tendency 
of Russian policy was autarchic, particularly towards 
a luxury produced at home. Thus, by the tariff of 
1732, “Virginia Canaster” and all other forms of 
English cut tobaccos paid 13 kopecks the pound (con- 
trasted to the 4 kopecks the contractors had paid)—a 
patently prohibitive rate. Though roll and leaf tobacco 
paid only 50 kopecks the pood [40 lbs. Russian or 36 
lbs. English], this was enough (as a glance at Appendix 
A will confirm) to keep the expensive English leaf out 
and leave the field to the cheap Ukrainian product. 
Tobacco imported at Viborg in Russian Finland or at 
Narva paid a much lower rate, but could not be carried 
into Russia proper without paying full customs.®* 

In Whitworth’s time, it was easy enough to shrug 
off Circassian or Ukrainian tobacco as a vile leaf that 
only found a market because it circulated customs-free 
and sold for next to nothing. By 1724, however, a 
well-informed Englishman could report, “The Muscov- 
ites have planted a deal w*". is like ye Common Turkey 
Tobacco a fine thin brown leafe—very light & weak in 
Smoaking.” ® The quality of the Russian leaf though 
much improved was still, however, not equal to that of 
Virginia—as was shown at the test. In the 1750’s Wil- 
liam Gomm, an English merchant, paid 16,000 rubles 
for the export monopoly in Ukrainian tobacco but had 
soon to surrender it, for he could not sell it abroad at a 
sufficient profit.°° In the last years of the reign of 
Elizabeth, during the Seven Years’ War, the French 
Farmers-General, cooperating with their government, 
devised a plan that would cement the Franco-Russian 
alliance by increased commercial exchanges, and, at the 
same time, free France from its dependence on British 
tobacco supplies. The farmers concluded an agree- 
ment with Prince Peter Shuvalov, who had the Russian 
export monopoly from 1759 to 1762, for an experimen- 
tal shipment of 112,000 Ibs. of Ukrainian tobacco to 
France. The experiment, however, was not successful. 
The Ukrainian tobacco met expectations neither in 


61 Buchholtz, Anton, comp., Aktenstiicke und Urkunden zur 
Geschichte der Stadt Riga 1710-1740 1: 325, 2 v., Riga, N. 
Kymmel, 1902-1903. ' 

62 [bid. 2: 293-294. Cf. chapter 1 above. 

63 Handrack, Udo, Der Handel der Stadt Riga in 18. Jahr- 
hundert, 71, Jena, (publ. thesis), 1932. 

6&4 PRO C.0.388/32/W.98 p. 21. By the time of the Russian 
tariff of 1767, the rates had risen still further to 33 kopecks 
the pound for English cut, and 1 rouble, 563 kopecks the pood 
for roll and leaf. Clements Library, University of Michigan, 
Shelburne MSS. 2: appndx., pp. 42 ff. 

65 PRO S.P.35/54/60 f. 277. 

66 Gideonse, Dutch Baltic trade, 170. 
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quality nor in preparation. Fearful lest French consum- 
ers notice a difference in the mixtures sold and suspect 
a fraudulent debasement, the French Farmers-General 
preferred to drop the scheme. The English were greatly 
alarmed by the project and were reported to have been 
prepared to buy up even the most unsalable Russian 
tobacco in order to block it.* 

Thus, although Russian tobacco was unable to crack 
the somewhat (if not too) fastidious French market, 
Russia by the third quarter of the eighteenth century 
was a considerable net exporter of tobacco by volume. 
Even the port of St. Petersburg, far from the principal 
tobacco growing areas, regularly exported small but 
significant amounts of tobacco to most of the northern 
ports, to Holland and even to Leghorn. In some 
years, St. Petersburg’s exports were moderately large, 
e.g., the 937,296 lbs. (English) average for the two 
years 1760 and 1761, the 566,496 Ibs. for 1770 or 
the 388,188 lbs. in 1773. In most other years, the 
figures were much smaller, but then St. Petersburg 
was not the chief Russian export center. Thus, in the 
three years, 1767-1769, when an average of only 
103,136 lbs. (English) was exported from St. Peters- 
burg, total Russian exports averaged 1,671,876 Ibs. 
(English) per annum. 

Nevertheless, though Russia was a net exporter of 
tobacco by weight, in value her trade balance was not 
necessarily favorable. Her exports, of course, were 
inexpensive Ukrainian leaf tobacco. Her tobacco im- 
ports, however, were in the highly manufactured form 
of snuff (British, Dutch, even Hungarian), the most 
highly manufactured and most expensive form of to- 
bacco. Gueldenstaedt estimated that in 1768, the 
Russian exportation was worth only 21,000 rubles, 
while Russian tobacco imports came to 108,000 rubles. 
To counterbalance this, the Russian Government, after 
the end of the Shuvalov monopoly (1762), actively 
encouraged the growth of superior grades of tobacco 
in the Ukraine. Improved seed was imported from 
Holland, Turkey, and Persia, but primarily from 
America.®° (By 1767-1769, Russia was even export- 


67 [Marbault, —], Essai sur le commerce de Russie, 150-153, 
Amsterdam, 1777. Cf. Rojdestvensky, Sergey, and Inna Liubi- 
menko, Contribution a l’histoire des relations commerciales 
franco-russes au XVIII°® siécle, Revue d’histoire économique et 
sociale 17: 398, 1929. The most exaggerated rumors of the 
Franco-Russian “vile contract” circulated in London. It was 
reported that the French were going to buy 12,000 hhds. (10- 
12,000,000 Ibs.) yearly from the Russians for five years. Wm. 
Anderson to James Hollyday, London, 17 March, 1758 (i.e., 
1759), Hollyday MSS., Maryland Historical Society. 

68 [Marbault], Russie, 177; PRO C.0.388/54/Mm.23; C.O. 
388/56/O0.9; C.0.388/57/Pp.51; C.0.388/58/Qq.47, 59; C.O. 
388/59/Rr.1; C.0.388/95/1(22) ; S.P. 104/244 p. 183. 

69 Storch, Henri, Tableau historique et statistique de l’empire 
de Russie 2: 259-260, Basle and Paris, 1801, citing Guelden- 
staedt, Johann Anton, Retsen durch Russland, 2 v., St. Peters- 
burg, 1787-1791. The figure 21,000 rubles is reasonable since 
1,600,000 Ibs. of tobacco at 1.5d per lb. would be £10,000. In 
1766 tobacco and snuff imports at St. Petersburg alone were 
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ing “Amersfort” and “Virginia” seed by the tens of 
thousands of pounds.) The stoppage of supplies 
from North America during the American Revolution 
gave a strong push to Russian tobacco exports, par- 
ticularly in the Dutch and French markets. At the 
close of the war, Sheffield could estimate Russian ex- 
ports as 2,000,000 Ibs. from St. Petersburg and 
1,000,000 from Riga, ete—primarily to Ltibeck and 
Holland, but noted that “a considerable part was re- 
turned manufactured.”** As late as 1793 the de- 
ficiency in the Russian manufacture meant that at St. 
Petersburg at least, the exportation was still only 
worth 20,000 rubles while the importation was put at 
47,000.72 These values, though markedly unbalanced, 
were not very great for a populous country like Russia. 
Tobacco there was still a comparative luxury, its con- 
sumption low by European standards and vast sections 
of the populace as yet untouched by the habit.7* Thus, 
however irksome Rusian planners may have found 
the imbalance in this luxury trade, the English share 
in it was never enough to make Russia an important 
market in the eighteenth century.”* 


Sweden was a much more important market for 
British plantation tobacco than Russia. However, for 
the first two-thirds of the eighteenth century, it re- 
mained a disappointingly small market, though for 
reasons different from those in Russia. Whereas 
Russia contained within its own boundaries extensive 
tobacco-growing areas, and lacked only the manufac- 
turing skill to become self-sufficient at least in the 
common sorts of tobacco, Sweden in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century had a significant manufac- 
turing industry but no native production. From the 
time of the tobacco companies in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, concerted efforts had been made 
to acquire the manufacturing skills of the west. By 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the mastery of 
these skills enabled Sweden, in proper mercantilist 
fashion, to ban the importation of all but unmanufac- 
tured leaf tobacco. 

One result of the great agitation by the London- 
Virginia trade in 1707 had been the orders-in-council 
of 18 January and 20 February, 1707/8, calling for 
diplomatic representations to be made at several foreign 
courts in an effort to improve foreign markets for 
British colonial tobacco.** Before bringing this matter 
to the attention of the Swedish Government, Secretary 


Shelburne MSS. 3: 53-54, Clements 
Library, University of Michigan. 

70 [Marbault], Russie, 177. 

71 Sheffield, John Baker-Holroyd, Earl of, Observations on 
the commerce of the American states, 32-33, London, 1783. 

72 Storch, Russie 2: 259-260. 

78 [bid.; Sheffield, Observations, 32-33. 

74 Of the 34,239 % rubles worth of tobacco imported at St. 
Petersburg in 1764, only 1958 % rubles worth came from: 
Great Britain. PRO C.0.388/95/1(22). 

75 A.P.C.Col. 2: no. 1044 (11 Jan., 1707/8). 
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Harley very prudently communicated with Dr. John 
Robinson, long time minister to that court, then at 
Hamburg.** The most experienced doctor replied with 
a long and very interesting memorandum, the gist of 
which was “that in the present conjuncture there is 
little hope that any change can be obtain’d to the ad- 
vantage of that trade there.” The Swedes, he re- 
ported, were quite convinced of the wisdom of their 
prohibition of the importation of manufactured to- 
bacco and of the utility of their import duty of 3d. per 
pound on leaf tobacco. No concession on these points 
could be expected except through a commercial treaty 
that gave the Swedes major concessions in return. 
With the Swedish trade disrupted by the war and by 
the closing of the smuggling routes into Russia, and 
with Count Wrede, the principal figure on the College 
of Commerce, so hostile to England, Robinson did not 
see much point in pushing the matter at Stockholm. 
His advice was taken.*? 

The entire matter was brought up again in June, 
1710, when the London merchants trading to Sweden 
(including .several tobacco contractors) submitted a 
“Memoriall of Grievances” to the Board of Trade. 
These included “the Prohibiting of Cutt or Roll 
Tobaccoe to be imported.” ** Although the Board of 
Trade transmitted this and the other grievances of the 
merchants to the Queen in their representation of 13 
June, 1710, nothing came of it in the then state of 
international affairs.*® To this was shortly added a 
further grievance when the King of Sweden ended the 
old bonding arrangement under which imported tobacco 
was placed in the King’s warehouse duty-free and the 
payment of customs transferred from the importer to 
the first buyer who took the tobacco out of the ware- 
house. Instead, importers (unless privileged native 
manufacturers ) were now required to pay the full duty 
of 3d. } at the time of importation.*° 


76 PRO S§.P.104/204A Harley to Robinson, 23 Jan./3 Feb., 
1707/8. Cf. p. 14 n. 60. 

77 PRO S.P.82/24 ff. 15-18 Robinson to Harley, 10/21 Feb., 
1707/8. There is evidence in the Montgomerie letter-book 
(Mitchell Library, Glasgow) that considerable quantities of 
manufactured tobacco were smuggled into Sweden by merchants 
who imported leaf legitimately. 

78 PRO C.0.388/13/L.20 (7 June, 1710). 

79PRO S.P.104/154 f. 111. 

0 BM Portland loan (2): Harley Miscel.MSS.15. 
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The war, the hostility of the Swedish Government 
and “the Cheapness of Pomeranean Tobacco, & other 
Foreign Tobacco, hath occasioned a dis-use of Our 
Plantation Tobacco in those parts where they only 
cover their Rolls with Virginia Leaf.’*! The worst 
years were 1714-1718 when Anglo-Swedish diplomatic 
relations were at their nadir, and, as a glance at 
Appendix A will show, British tobacco exports to 
Sweden fell away almost to nothing. Projected com- 
mercial treaties came to naught.** However, a major 
change came from the Swedes themselves through the 
new tariff of 22 September/3 October, 1715. This 
ended for a time the prohibition on the importation 
of manufactured tobacco. Henceforth, rolled and cut 
tobacco were admitted at a stiff but equitable duty. 
English and Dutch manufactured tobacco paid the same 
duty.** Though the duty was designed to give protec- 
tion to native manufacturers and preference to the 
importation of leaf tobacco, the results were something 
else. Table 14 indicates the strong demand and pref- 
erence in Sweden for foreign manufactured tobacco. 

Not only did a great demand for foreign manufac- 
tured tobacco appear, but in every year except 1720 
and 1725 imports of manufactured tobacco exceeded 
those of leaf tobacco by a considerable margin. Of all 
the Swedish ports, only at Stockholm, the center of the 
manufacture, did the importation of leaf tobacco regu- 
larly exceed that of manufactured. However, this 
boom in Swedish tobacco imports did not benefit the 
Ienglish manufacturer very much. As suggested at the 
beginning of this chapter, these were still the years of 
Dutch domination in the Baltic tobacco trade. Table 
15 indicates the relatively modest proportions of the 
Swedish market the British suppliers enjoyed in these 
years. Except for the atypical year 1721, the English 
share in the Swedish market hardly exceeded 10 per 
cent. After allowing for the difference in the Swedish 
pound and making a generous addition for estimated 
Scottish exports to Sweden, the total British share 


81 [bid. 

82 F.g., BM (Portland) Loan 29/45P: Harley Miscel.MSS.60 
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84 Boethius, Bertil, and Eli F. Heckscher, eds., Svensk handel- 
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TABLE 14 


SWEDIsH Tosacco Imports, 1718-17258 

















Common Leaf Spun (Roll) Cut, etc. Snuff 
1 July 1718-30 June 1719 489,703 Ibs. 632,223 Ibs. 39,694 Ibs. 9,751 Ibs. 

1 Jan.-31 Dec. 1720 367,803 760,379 26,896 4,848 
1721 571,013 205,586 17,314 4,311 
1724 394,781 631,683 15,902 5,404 
1725 612,019 535,150 31,161 | 3,797 

1 Apr. 1726-31 1,074,957 1,433,945 | 29,869 = 

} 


Mar. 1727 
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TABLE 15 


BRITISH SHARE IN THE SWEDISH TOBACCO MARKET, 
1720-1726 


English Exports 


Total Swedish Imports** to Sweden®* 


1720 1,159,726 lb. 108,7100 Ib. 
1721 798,224 389,112 
1724 1,047,770 197,565 
1725 1,182,127 30,208 
1726 2,538,877 210,467 


could only be in the vicinity of 18 per cent of Swedish 
imports.*? 

Although the Anglo-Swedish balance of trade was 
strongly in favor of Sweden, the Swedish Government 
regarded the recently expanded tobacco imports as an 
unnecessary burden on the nation’s trade balances.** 
Thus the liberal policy of 1715 was not long-lived. 
Swedish official opinion, both under Horn and under 
the less cautious “Hats” (1738-1765) favored a most 
grandiose policy of state intervention. The darling of 
the reigning mood, the mercantilist projector Jonas Al- 
stromer (who returned to Sweden in 1723 after having 
made a fortune as a merchant in London) undertook to 
introduce almost any foreign manufacture or plantation 
into Sweden if suitably subsidized and protected. In 
1724 the government undertook the official sponsorship 
of tobacco planting in Sweden. The first of a series of 
official pamphlets was issued describing the best 
(Dutch) methods of raising tobacco in a northern 
climate. The next year, Alstromer began his famous 
tobacco plantations at his experimental station at 
Alingsis. The rage for such ventures spread.*® To 
encourage it, the government retreated from free trade 


in tobacco. In 1728 the importation of tobacco stalks 


85 [ bid. 

86 Cf. Appendix A. 

87 These are very rough adjusted estimates. The Swedish 
pound was about 425/454ths of the English pound. Only 
135,916 lbs. of tobacco had been exported from Scotland to 
Sweden between 1 May, 1707, and 5 Mar., 1710. This was 
roughly 9 per cent of English exports in the same period. The 
Scottish ratio had probably risen to 15-20 per cent by the 
1720's. Cf. C.0.388/13/L.73,74,91. 

88 The official British valuation of imports from Sweden in 
1724 was £193,968 while Britain exported only £36,101 worth 
to Sweden, of which £14,348 was accounted for by tobacco. 
The unfavorable balance of £157,867 had grown to £275,193 by 
1769. PRO S.P.104/244 pp. 213, 215. 

89 Stavenow, Ludwig, Geschichte Schwedens 1718-1772, transl. 
G. Koch, (Lamprecht, Karl, et al., eds., Allgemeine Staaten- 
geschichte, sect. 1: Geschichte der Europaischen Staaten, VIII, 
Gesamtgeschichte Schwedens, VII), 113, Gotha, F. A. Perthes, 
1908; Tobacco, its history illustrated by the books, manuscripts 
and engravings in the library of George Arents, jr., ed. Brooks, 
Jerome E., 3: no. 539-A, 5 v., New York, Rosenbach, 1937- 
1952; Hovde, Brynjoff Jakob, The Scandinavian countries, 


1720-1865 1: 24-25, 73, 294, 2 v., Boston, Chapman and Grimes, — 


1943. For continuing propaganda and encouragement for 
tobacco planting, see Arents/Brooks, Tobacco 3: nos. 666-A, 
750, 751, 772. 
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was forbidden.*® Other prohibitions followed. De- 
spite protophysiocratic misgivings about the food sup- 
ply,®* under sustained government encouragement after 
1748, there was a steady growth in the number of to- 
bacco “plantations” (planting sites) in Sweden and 
even in Finland. By the 1760's, there were no fewer 
than ninety such “plantations” at thirty-nine different 
places in Sweden, including twenty in or about Stock- 
holm.*? 

After the fall of the “Hats” in 1765, the unreserved 
government support for the indigenous plantations was 
modified both by the economy of the “Caps” and more 
important by the physiocratic tendencies of Gustavus 
III and Liljencrantz. According to an English report 
of 1773, “the cultivation of that Plant in Sweden... 
is now come to such a height, that Government begins 
to discountenance the further planting of it, for fear it 
should encroach too much upon Agriculture.” ** 
Nevertheless, the domestic plantations were now firmly 
established ** and, as can be seen in Appendix C, there 
was no sustained major increase in Swedish leaf to- 
bacco imports in the years just before the American 
Revolution. 

State encouragement in Sweden for the older tobacco 
manufactory was at least as great as that for the newer 
tobacco cultivation. Duties from the 1720’s were high 
and discriminated against the more highly manufac- 
tured forms of tobacco.*® A decree of 1734 prohibited 
the importation of snuff.°* (It continued, however, to 
be imported under special license at very high duties in 
quantities about the modest levels of the 1720’s until 
1754, after which the importation fell away to next 
to nothing.*’?) <A further decree of 1739 forbade the 
importation of spun (roll or twist) tobacco.* This 
ban, however, was slow to go into effect, for here too 
the “special license’ system prevailed. Only one year 
(1742) in the first dozen of the ban saw no imports 
of “Spunnen Toback.” Nevertheless, the old trade 
Imports of roll tobacco which 


90 Publication Och Foérbud Angdende Tobaks-Stielkars In- 
férsel, Stockholm, 1728, in Arents/Brooks 3: no. 658. 

91 Arents/Brooks, Tobacco 3: no. 750 (1748). 

92 [Canzler, Johann Georg], Memoires pour servir a la con- 
noissance des affaires politiques et économiques du royaume de 
Suéde 2: 379, 2 v., London[?], 1776; Sweden historical and 
statistical handbook, ed. Guinchard, [Axel Johan] J[osef], 2nd 
ed., 2: 356, 357, 2 v., Stockholm, Govt. Print. Office, 1914. By 
1770 the harvest was estimated at 7,000 quintals or 784,000 Ibs. 
For Finland, see Alanen, Aulis J.. Der Aussenhandel und die 
Schiffahrt Finnlands im 18. Jahrhundert (Annales Academiae 
Scientarium Fennicae ser. B tom 103), 304, Helsinki, 1957. 

93 PRO S.P.104/244 p. 221; cf. Hovde, Scandinavian coun- 
tries 1: 24-25. 

94 Hovde, Scandinavian countries 1: 394. 

95 PRO C.0.388/27/T.25-27 ; C.0.388/34/X.59. 

96 PRO C.0.388/34/X.60. 

97 PRO S.P.104/244 pp. 217-218; Royal Archives, Stockholm, 
Import Accounts 1738-1750 f. 208; 1751-1763 f£. 49; 1764-1777 
., 7a 

98 Arents/Brooks, Tobacco 3: no. 716. 
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had averaged over 500,000 Ibs. per annum in the early 
1720’s were down to 178,543 Ibs. in 1738 and 73,916 
Ibs. in 1739 and fell rapidly thereafter. After 1751 
the ban was for all intents and purposes effective.® 
By the 1770's the ban had been extended to every form 
of manufactured tobacco, though the demands of the 
wealthy and the special license system kept a minor 
trade going in most types of cut tobacco.?” 

Under such encouragement, the Swedish tobacco 
manufacture understandably continued to grow. This 
can be seen in the significant increase in the number 
of workers in tobacco manufacturing establishments: 


1730-1746 281 
1747-1750 327 
1751-1754 307 
1755-1759 1,110 
1764 2,106 


The 2,106 of 1764 were divided between 1,006 in state 
establishments and 1,100 in private establishments. 
There were thus an average of thirty employees in each 
of the seventy-one establishments.*** There were be- 
sides several tobacco factories in Finland including one 
at Turku employing eighty workmen.’ 

From 1738 onwards, there exists a most excellent 
series of import-export statistics in the Royal Archives, 
Stockholm. From these we can establish the precise 
character of Swedish tobacco imports and the English 
share in them. As would be expected, Swedish im- 
ports in the forty years 1738-1777 consisted primarily 
of leaf tobacco (over 90 per cent by weight). As 
already noted, other kinds were technically banned. 
What snuff was imported came primarily from Hol- 
land. The quantities involved were never over 10,000 
lbs. per annum, were declining in the period and were 
relatively insignificant after 1754.2°* Spun or rolled 
tobacco also came primarily from Holland, but, as al- 
ready noted, was declining, and virtually ceased to be 
imported after 1751.°% As early as 1734-1736, cut 
had been the only form of manufactured tobacco im- 
ported from Great Britain at Stockholm. Even then 
it accounted for only 11-13 per cent of imports by value 
and much less by weight.*° After the official series 
starts in 1738, we find Cardus Toback (“cut caven- 


99 Royal Archives, Stockholm, Import Accounts, 1738-1750 
f. 208; 1751-1763 f. 49; 1764-1777 f. 71. 

100 [hbid.; PRO S.P.104/244 ff. 217-218. The special permis- 
sion fees in 1773 were 60 rixdollars (£15) per cwt. for snuff and 
40 rixdollars (£10) per cwt. for prepared tobacco. A surcharge 
of 66% per cent was payable if imported in a British ship. 

101 Canzler, Memoires, table XXXIX facing p. 382. Cf. 
Heckscher, Eli F., Sveriges ekonomiska historia fran Gustav 
Vasa 2: 596, 642, 651, 2 v. in 4, Stockholm, Albert Bonniers 
forlag, 1935-1950. 

102 Alanen, Aussenhandel Finnlands, 304-305. 

103 As in note 97. 

104 As in note 99. 

10 PRO C.0.388/39/Z.38,39. In 1734 British imports at 
Stockholm included. 442,406 Ibs. leaf tobacco and 14,120 Ibs. cut 
tobacco; in 1736, 358,495 Ibs. leaf and 9,525 Ibs. cut. 
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dish”), though much less important at first than the 
roll tobacco from Holland, the one type that came in 
major part from Great Britain. Imports of it too were 
declining quantitatively in the period, but it continued 
to come in in modest quantities (under 10,000 Ibs. a 
year) after roll tobacco had disappeared from the regis- 
ters.°° All in all, despite conspicuous gaps, the ef- 
fectiveness of the Swedish mercantilist bias against the 
importation of foreign manufactured luxuries seems 
amply demonstrated by the import figures for manu- 
factured tobacco. 

In the vaster field of leaf tobacco, which accounted 
for better than 90 per cent of Swedish imports by 
weight, a similar effectiveness, though demonstrable, 
was much less complete. In Appendix C are repro- 
duced the figures for Swedish leaf tobacco imports, 
1738-1777. The overall trend is definitely down- 
ward—mute testimony to the growth of the Swedish 
domestic supply. During the five years, 1738-1742, 
leaf imports averaged 2,756,588 lbs. per annum (com- 
pared to only 503,400 Ibs. average during 1724-1725) ; 
during the five years 1771-1775, they averaged only 
1,414,852 lbs. This drop of more than 1.3 million 
pounds in average annual imports cannot be explained 
entirely by Swedish domestic production (estimated in 
the 1770’s at ca. 7-800,000 Ibs.).'°° The rest may be 
ascribed in part perhaps to the growing international 
preference for snuff (with a lower per capita annual 
tobacco consumption content than smoking tobacco) 
or to the effect of the Swedish license tax for smokers 
adopted in 1747.1 

British Chesapeake tobacco, however, escaped the 
impact of this declining market. During the five 
years, 1738-1742, imports from Britain had averaged 
only 536,929 Ibs. per annum or 19.5 per cent; in the 
five years, 1771-1775, by contrast, imports from 
Britain averaged 712,480 Ibs. per annum, or 51 per 
cent. In other words, the British share in Swedish 
leaf imports was rising both absolutely and relatively in 
a generally decaying market. From 1738 to 1758 the 
Dutch had dominated this market almost exclusively, 
generally (with one or two years excepted) sending 
from three to five times as much leaf tobacco to Sweden 
as came from Britain. During the next ten years, 
however (1759-1768), the ratio was closer to two to 
one in a declining market. From 1769 the British 
share gained on the Dutch, finally passing it in the last 
three “normal” years, 1774-1776. The advent of the 
American Revolution ended the competition on the 
old terms.'° 

One word of caution is necessary lest these “statistics” 
be accepted too literally. A comparison of Appendix 


106 Royal Archives, Stockholm, Import Accounts, 1738-1750 
. 206; 1751-1763 f. 47; 1764-1777 f. 70. 

107 Guinchard, Sweden 2: 357. 

108 [hid. 2: 356; Arents/Brooks, Tobacco 3: no. 742. 

109 Finland also imported some tobacco for its manufacturers 
from Russia. Alanen, Aussenhandel Finnlands, 305-306, 308. 
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A with Appendix C will reveal a rather glaring lack 
of agreement between the British figures of exports to 
Sweden and Swedish figures of imports from Britain. 
(The Swedish customs classification “England” must 
have included Scotland since there was no other men- 
tion of this important source of supply.) Up to 1765, 
in every year (save 1763), the Swedish import figures 
were considerably greater than British customs ac- 
counts of exports from England alone (up to 1754) or 
from England and Scotland combined (from 1755). 
The difference was considerably greater than can be 
explained by the difference in the English and Swedish 
pounds weight. Fraud cannot be held responsible 
since the discrepancies are exactly the reverse of what 
they would have been had British export figures been 
inflated by imaginary exports or Swedish import 
figures diminished by smuggling. The only probable 
explanation is that much tobacco that was entered 
outwards in Britain for Holland, Hamburg or the 
“East Country” ultimately ended up in Sweden, where 
it was entered as coming “from England.” Reship- 
ment need not have been involved for broken voyages 
were common in this trade and there was no reason 
for English customs to be careful about destinations. 

After 1765 the problem is reversed, for from 1766 
through 1771 Swedish import statistics are regularly 
less than British export statistics. This may be due 
to fraud (following on the change of government in 
Sweden in 1765 and the changing pattern of British 
smuggling following the purchase of the Isle of Man 
in 1765). A commercial explanation is also possible. 
In a period of uncertain public policy, a declining 
general market and relatively high prices, it is possible 
that British merchants overshipped to Sweden, and 
that an unsalable excess was carried elsewhere in the 
Baltic. In the years after 1771, the Swedish and 
British figures are close enough (except for 1773) to 
be considered in agreement. 

Sweden thus sums up the principal features of the 
Baltic market—the preference of the populace for 
cheaper tobaccos, marked ,governmental discrimination 
against imported manufactured tobaccos and preference 
for native leaf tobacco and—on all sides—the heavy 
hand of Dutch competition surmounted only in the 
1770's. 

Most of these features seem also to have been present 
in Denmark and Norway, the remainder of the 
“northern” market outside the Baltic. In these coun- 
tries too, there is the trickle of complaints all through 
the century of English workmen enticed away to teach 
the secrets of tobacco manufacture,!?® of local manu- 
factures established,14* of import duties strongly dis- 


110 W/m. & Mary Quart., 2nd ser., 3: 254, 1923 (1705). 

111 Jbid.; Bosse, Ewald, Norwegens Volkwirtschaft vom 
Ausgang der Hanmsaperiode bis zur Gegenwart, Erste Teil 
(Probleme der Weltwirtschaft 22: 1) 1: 344, Jena, G. Fischer, 
1916. 
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criminatory against manufactured tobacco,™? of occa- 
sional complete prohibitions of the importation of snuff 
or manufactured tobacco.*** Much of Denmark’s 
normal importation came through Hamburg and was 
subject to the strains of the King’s difficulties with that 
city..*%* Much of Norway's importation of manufac- 
tured and unmanufactured tobacco came from Holland 
and Bremen respectively and not from Britain. Dur- 
ing the three years 1755-1757, eleven-twelfths of the 
importations of manufactured tobacco at Bergen came 
from Holland; only two-elevenths of the importations 
of leaf tobacco there came from England.**® 

Nevertheless, as an examination of Appendix A 
shows, Norway and Denmark were perhaps the most 
encouraging part of the northern market during the 
first three-quarters of the eighteenth century. In the 
postwar years, ca. 1714-1731, Denmark and Norway 
took roughly one-half the tobacco sent to the North. 
In the next decades, the proportion slipped some- 
what, but recovered from 1757 onwards. During 
1765-1770, the proportion was never less than half 
and usually around five-eighths. During 1771-1775, 
the two kingdoms each year took at least two-thirds of 
all tobacco shipped from Britain to the North. 

The rather substantial proportion of the northern 
market accounted for by Norway and Denmark is not 
difficult to explain. Alone of the northern countries, 
they had neither a domestic tobacco culture to favor 
nor an easy access to the supplies of Hungary, Turkey, 
the Ukraine, and places east. Norway, in particular, 
was so situated geographically as to be more easily 
supplied (when trade patterns permitted) directly from 
Britain rather than indirectly via Holland, Bremen, or 
Hamburg. Nevertheless, the British figures may be 
less than fully reliable. (As late as 1755-1757, the 
Bergen figures noted above show imports still coming 
primarily from Holland and Bremen.) Fraudulent 
traders, exporting tobacco from Britain to get the 
drawback of duties with intent to reland on some 
deserted coast, needed a fictitious destination to cover 
their fictitious “export.” Since the remoter coasts of 
Scotland and the north of England were best suited 
for relanding, Norway made a most plausible destina- 
tion. It is impossible to suggest, however, to what 
precise extent such practices might have inflated the 
official figures of exports to the two northern king- 
doms.**® 


112 PRO C.0.388/20/P :65 (1715) ; S.P.104/244 p. 308 (1691, 
1732, 1762, 1768). 

1183BM Portland Loan (2): Harley Miscel.MSS.15 (a° 
1710) ; Read’s Weekly Journal, 31 Jan., 1761; PRO S.P.104/244 
(1768) ; Bosse, Norwegens Volkwirtschaft 1: 392 (1767). 

114 E.g., cf. PRO C.0.388/27/T4 (1727). 

115 Bosse, Norwegens Volkwirtschaft 1: 220. 

116 For a general discussion of relanding, see Price, The 
tobacco trade and the treasury, ch. 5. Glasgow, perhaps sig- 
nificantly, sent over twice as much to Norway as to Denmark in 
1770-1771. New York Public Library, Arents MS. acq. no. 
6678. 
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Norway and Denmark, Sweden, the Baltic lands, 
Russia—the North in its entirety—remained for Brit- 
ish tobacco exporters in the eighteenth century what 
it had been in the seventeenth, a promise unfulfilled. 
For some, however, the promise was never quite for- 
gotten. The great British tobacco export of the years 
1713-1775 (to France, Holland, and Germany) was 
a trade in leaf tobacco in whose prosperity and expan- 
sion the British manufacturers had no part. Their 
share was barely 7 per cent of total exports.’*’ For 
them in particular the North remained as much in 
legend as in fact the golden mart of yore, yesterday's 
peculiar market for British manufactured tobacco. In 
1713, 1733, and 1752, whenever the distress of the 
manufacturing export trade was discussed, someone 
came forward with the tale of how, only a few years 
before, the North had been a great market for cut and 
roll now unhappily lost to Dutch and indigenous 
rivals,"?® 

117 Cf. note 33. 

118 For 1713, cf. above p. 90; for 1733, cf. Lacy, John, 


Observations on the nature, use and trade of tobacco, London, 
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In the new century, however, trade discontent rarely 
if ever resulted in diplomatic action. After 1714 there 
is hardly an example of the Board of Trade’s recom- 
mending such action in the North or elsewhere.*® 
Discontent thereafter characteristically took the form of 
complaint against the British Government’s own fiscal 
policies and regulations. The distressed manufactur- 
ing exporters in every generation demanded fiscal relief 
that would enable them to compete on more advan- 
tageous terms.’*° However, except for the removal of 
the $d. retained duty in 1723, the British Government, 
only slightly less fiscalist than its neighbors, remained 
adamant.'*t This adamancy, though, is subject enough 
for another book. 


1733; for 1752 cf. Britannicus, The ruinous condition of the 
tobacco-trade, 3-4, London, 1752. 

119 There were isolated incidents in which diplomatic inter- 
vention was authorized to recover debts, etc., but they never 
received the attention the Jeffreys-Lucie affair got in the 1680's. 
Cf. PRO S.P.34/20 f. 125. 

120 As in note 118. 

121 (f, Price, Tobacco trade, ch. 9. 
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A(1).* ENGLISH TOBACCO EXPORTS, 1696-1754 
(in thousands of pounds weight) 
—* East Country | Sweden Russia a Feeds al 
- - |- 

356 | 789 457 — 1,602 17,520 
| 279 1,621 639 87 2,625 22,849 
299 710 373 | 1,216 2,598 22,431 
| 426 1,458 171 1,450 3,505 24,881 
| 412 1,209 729 274 2,625 21,239 
208 675 | 475 52 1,409 14,376 
533 1,830 492 11 2,866 16,622 
412 2,025 247 21 2,705 19,701 
309 825 27 108 1,271 10,589 
575 324 238 4 1,141 11,045 
483 685 | 982 4 2,154 21,277 
360 678 242 7 1,387 16,565 
646 652 163 | 9 1,470 20,703 
384 220 400 30 1,034 15,442 
366 | 333 359 158 1,216 15,108 
338 397 478 153 1,366 19,391 
494 317 189 192 1,192 16,598 
339 131 14 39 522 19,650 
205 28 29 17 279 13,476 
335 190 69 8 603 16,604 
417 155 — 40 612 19,392 
235 212 — | 18 465 18,675 
561 373 106 | 5 1,045 20,293 
333 207 109 14 663 23,372 
411 | 441 389 9 1,250 26,416 
501 | 128 182 6 817 20,687 
| 502 359 162 75 1,099 22,333 
302 | 315 198 2 818 17,848 
386 104 30 1 521 13,366 
336 | 494 210 1 1,041 27,697 
551 | 230 309 4 1,094 26,448 
| 561 919 305 2 1,787 28,580 
603 340 373 17 1,333 31,273 
512 | 263 121 1 897 27,496 
419 | 225 221 0 866 28,930 
| 547 | 573 472 | 3 1,595 30,846 
420 608 266 | 1 1,295 26,042 
448 462 389 1 1,300 26,891 
754 495 413 1 1,662 32,919 
1,064 379 439 | 1 1,883 31,823 
| 647 | 542 226 | 1 1,417 40,656 
| 506 504 356 4 1,370 32,889 
456 650 60 71 1,238 38,220 
652 | 629 203 2 1,486 34,971 
590 1,202 605 0 2,397 46,431 
| 786 1,131 333 1 2,251 44,088 
843 1,707 26 1 2,577 46,702 
1,019 892 107 9 2,027 41,798 
613 1,274 196 — 2,083 33,364 
606 747 454 9 1,816 32,474 
679 977 241 0 1,897 39,083 
560 823 1 — 1,384 43,169 
677 886 60 — 1,623 44,144 
983 1,054 40 10 2,087 33,148 
344 | 998 62 | 10 1,414 39,297 

109 1,103 191 — 1,404 48,813 
531 | 1,258 134 | 1 1,925 50,484 
681 | 1,423 299 | 1 2,403 53,154 
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A(2).** BRITISH TOBACCO EXPORTS, 1755-1775 
E = England S = Scotland B = British total 





Denmark & Total Northern Total All 



































Year Ending Norway East Country | Sweden Russia Countries Coumivies 
Christmas 1755 E 483 1,524 | 111 2 2,119 34,286 
S 490 2 31 — 523 10,484 

B 973 1,526 142 2 2,642 44,771 
1756 E 538 1,112 162 0 1,812 25,612 
S 315 — — — 315 12,268 

B 854 1,112 162 0 2,127 37,880 
1757E | 566 1,078 209 — 1,853 28,018 
Ss | 791 — — — 791 17,959 

B | 1,358 1,078 209 _ 2,644 45,977 
1758 E 521 699 144 — | 1,364 26,093 
S 183 — | 17 — | 200 17,079 

B 704 699 161 — | 1,565 43,171 
1759 E 214 970 169 — | 1,353 31,532 
S 141 _— | — — 141 18,794 

B 355 970 169 _ 1,493 50,326 
1760 E 872 1,155 255 — 2,282 39,605 
S 142 — | 48 — 190 24,783 

B 1,014 1,155 302 — | 2,471 64,388 
1761E | 909 1,158 205 — 2,272 36,806 
S 562 — — — 562 29,009 

B 1,471 1,158 | 205 — 2,834 65,814 

1762 E 590 1,083 295 | 1 1,969 36,451 
S | 342 — | 41 | — | 383 | 25,148 

B 932 1,083 336 1 2,352 61,600 

1763 E | 682 1,357 | 366 2 2,406 40,656 
S (not available) ; 24,036 

B 64,692 
1764 E 1,021 1,995 134 3 3,152 54,019 
Ss 805 54 75 — | 935 31,161 

B 1,826 2,049 209 3 | 4,087 | 85,181 
1765 E 1,112 1,511 276 1 | 2,901 39,133 
S 1,128 ~— 168 — 1,296 28,650 

B 2,240 1,511 445 1 4,197 67,783 
1766 E 1,462 598 566 33 2,659 32,993 
S 817 — 133 — 949 30,022 

B 2,279 598 | 699 33 | 3,608 63,015 
1767 E 1,302 726 363 6 2,397 36,407 
S 1,159 — 317 — 1,476 26,347 

B 2460 726 680 6 3,873 | 62,754 
1768 E 1,291 1,573 438 20 3,322 30,872 
Ss 639 — | 17 — 657 35,900 
BY 1,930 1,573 455 20 3,979 66,772 
1769E | 1,844 610 772 145 3,372 23,791 
S | 672 — 180 — 851 34,697 

B 2,516 | 610 951 145 4,223 58,487 
1770E | 1,864 | 627 | 607 46 3,143 32,969 
S 650 15 | 309 — 975 39,528 

B 2,514 642 916 46 4,118 72,497 

1771 E 1,923 580 612 53 3,168 41,129 
Ss | 1,164 — | 164 — 1,329 45,568 

B 3,088 580 776 53 4,497 86,697 
1772E | 1,838 584 458 58 2,938 49,827 
s | 789 -_ 8 — | 797 44,461 

B | 2,627 584 466 | 58 3,735 94,289 

1773 E | 2,573 | 265 1,076 | 22 | 3,936 50,340 
S| 813 | — 83 | | 896 | 46,390 

B 3,386 265 1,159 22 4,832 96,729 
1774E | 2,750 310 1,154 7 | 4,221 44,146 
Ss | 751 —_ | 262 -— 1,013 33,857 

B | 3,501 310 1,416 7 5,234 | 78,003 

1775 E | 2,220 | 256 | 760 7 | 3,243 | 43,885 
Ss | 368 | 53 — | 421 30,324 

B 2,588 | 256 | 814 7 | 3,664 74,209 


| 





* All figures derived from PRO Customs 2 and Customs 3 (Ledgers of the Inspector General of Imports and Exports) except 
those for 1703-1722 which are derived from PRO C.O. 390/5/47. 

* Five quarters (Mich. 1697—Christmas 1698). 

** PRO Customs 2, Customs 3, Customs 14, Customs 17; T. 36/13; T. 64/276B/331; Anderson, Adam, An historical and chrono- 
logical deduction of the origin of commerce 4: 447, 4 v., London, 1787-1789. 
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B. COMPARISON OF ANNUAL AVERAGES OF 
PRICES OF VIRGINIA LEAF TOBACCO 
AND INLAND (DUTCH) LEAF ON 
THE AMSTERDAM EXCHANGE, 
1674-1775 (IN GUILDERS 
PER POUND) * 
































Va. | Dutch | Va. Dutch 
1674 0.28 0.25 || 1733 0.21 0.13 
1675 0.26 0.16 || 1734 0.23 0.15 
1676 0.26 | 0.25 | 1735 0.24 0.13 
1677 0.30 | 0.19 || 1736 0.22 0.12 
1679 0.18 0.12 || 1737 0.21 | 0.115 
1682 0.18 | 0.16 || 1738 0.23 | 0.115 
1683 0.24 | 0.16 1739 0.24 | 0.115 
1686 0.29 | 0.19 1740 0.22 | 0.19 
1688 0.19 0.13 1741 0.22 | 0.18 
1691 0.25 | 0.17 | 1742 0.22 0.17 
1692 0.21 | 0.17 1743 0.18 0.17 
1694 0.24 | 0.14 || 1744 0.21 | 0.15 
1696 | 0.34 | 0.15 || 1745 0.21 0.15 
1697 | 0.35 | 018 || 1746 | 018 | 0.15 
1701 | 0.18 | 0.19 || 1747 0.20 | 0.15 
1703 0.37 | 0.195 || 1748 0.20 | 0.15 
1705 0.30 | 014 || 1749 0.20 P- 
1706 0.43 | 0.16 || 1750 0.20 | 0.12 
1708 0.29 | 0.15 | 1751 0.20 | 0.11 
1709 0.33 0.16 || 1752 0.19 | 0.095 
1710 0.29 | 0.17 || 1753 0.18 | 0.08 
1711 0.32 | 019 || 1754 0.17 | 0.12 
1712 0.33 0.14 1755 0.18 0.14 
1713 0.33 0.14 1756 | 0.20 | 0.15 
1714 0.31 0.16 || 1757 | 0.21 | 0.14 
1715 | 0.37 | 017 || 1758 0.21 | 0.15 
1716 | 0.34 0.18 || 1760 | 0.22 0.19 
1717 0.33 0.25 || 1761 | 0.27 | 0.13 
1718 0.31 | 0.21 || 1762 0.19 | 0.10 
1719 0.28 | 013 | 1763 0.18 0.11 
1720 0.29 | O12 | 1764 | 016 | O11 
1721 0.29 0.10 || 1765 0.17 0.11 
1722 | 0.25 0.11 || 1766 0.19 0.15 
1723 | 0.24 | O13 || 1767 0.19 0.13 
1724 | 0.25 0.15 1768 0.21 | 0.15 
1725 0.325 0.15 || 1769 0.21 | 0.16 
1726 0.21 0.18 || 1770 | 0.21 | 0.16 
1727 0.21 | O13 || #1771 | 0.21 0.14 
1728 | 019 | O12 | 1772 0.20 0.16 
1729 | 0.18 0.10 || 1773 0.19 0.16 
1730 0.18 | 0.085 || 1774 0.22 0.14 
1731 0.18 0.14 || 1775 0.26 0.145 
1732 0.19 0.13 | 











* Posthumus, Nicolaas Wilhelmus, Inquiry into the history of 
prices in Holland, Vol. I, Wholesale prices at the exchange of 
Amsterdam 1585-1914, 199-208, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1946. Sup- 
plemented for 1696-1697 by Amsterdam price-currents in PRO 
C.104/128/68 and for 1709-1732 by Amsterdam price-currents 
in the Royal Archives, Copenhagen, from microfilm kindly sup- 
plied by Dr. Kristof Glamann. The Dutch pound quoted was 
9 per cent more than the modern British pound weight. 
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C.* SWEDISH IMPORTS OF LEAF TOBACCO, 





1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 
1751 

1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 

1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 

1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 


1738-1777 











From England 
[& Scotland ] 


474,467 lbs. 
296,825 
257,776 
926,067 
729,511 
411,690 
493,098 
535,911 
693,246 
401,249 
69,972 
247,757 
384,754 
273,513 
392,998 
271,976 
552,853 
344,535 
348,306 
280,290 
220,767 
227,065 
321,748 
360,022 
367,807 
15,846 
472,068 
514,718 
444,565 
315,345 
329,697 
493,596 
547,292 
524,253 
474,054 
569,098 
1,162,843 
832,154 
542,236 
22,991 








| 


From Holland 


2,223,912 Ibs. 


1,710,088 
2,348,757 
2,522,602 
1,777,229 
1,422,835 
1,362,741 
1,778,992 
1,938,785 
1,430,891 
1,623,756 
1,288,782 
1,059,728 
1,582,756 
1,382,853 
1,016,773 
1,525,943 
1,722,775 
1,499,527 
1,291,195 
981,304 
504,710 
691,246 
522,551 
667 ,036 
693,742 
966,923 
134,334 
819,021 
882,242 
717,899 
530,648 
720,630 
771,448 
583,920 
618.629 
604,044 
568,994 
510,005 
510,679 


_ 





Total 


2,879,080 Ibs. 


2,197,817 
2,659,775 
3,511,229 
2,535,038 
1,848,182 
2,028,130 
2,329,539 
2,635,872 
1,854,668 
1,708,286 
1,546,140 
1,453,326 
1,866,370 
1,792,505 
1,314,604 
2,107,144 
2,096,171 
1,888,977 
1,620,436 
1,238,644 

763,155 
1,069,711 

928,948 
1,105,129 
1,035,920 
1,503,030 
1,691,031 
1,334,322 
1,276,848 
1,205,053 
1,072,674 
1,284,777 
1,316,593 
1,077,432 
1,323,468 
1,859,255 
1,497,511 
1,066,651 

624,228 





* Royal Archives, Stockholm, Accounts of Imports and Ex- 
ports, 1738-1750 fo.205; 1751-1763 fo.47; 1764-1777 fo.70. 
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D. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Unfortunately, no records of the Company of Con- 
tractors with the Czar of Muscovy for the Sole Im- 
portation of Tobacco into his Dominions (the Russian 
Tobacco Company) are known to have survived. Nor 
have rather extensive searches through the judicial 
records in the Public Record Office produced any 
traces of litigation in which the company may have 
been engaged. Therefore, this investigation has been 
forced to rely heavily upon official and unofficial gov- 
ernment records. 

Of these, the most valuable have been the corre- 
spondence and papers of Charles Whitworth as min- 
ister and later ambassador to Russia, 1704-1710, in 
the British Museum (Add.MSS.37,352-37,360). These 
duplicate to a considerable degree the corresponding 
collections of State Papers Russian, etc. in the Public 
Record Office (particularly S.P.91/2-5 and S.P.104/ 
120). Extensive selections of the Public Record Of- 
fice series have been reprinted in the Russian serial, 
Sbornik Russkago Istoricheskago Obshchestva, 39 and 
50. Of these three sources of Whitworth papers, the 
most valuable is that in the British Museum, since the 
collection there includes much confidential and private 
correspondence not preserved in the Public Record 
Office or printed in Sbornik. A rough collation has 
been attempted of documents occurring in more than 
one place and multiple sources have generally been 
given in the footnotes. Where variants occur, the text 
used is usually that in the British Museum. 

The only other public fond extensively used was 
Public Record Office C.0.388—Board of Trade, Com- 
mercial—and the corresponding copy books in C.O. 
389. Many Board of Trade documents relating to 
the northern market which might logically have been 
filed in C.0.388 were, however, filed instead among 
the Virginia papers in C.O.5. (Not all have been 
covered in the printed Calendars.) This is in itself 
significant, for it suggests that even in the minds of 
the file clerks at the Board of Trade, the northern 
market for tobacco was seen as an aspect of the Vir- 
ginia question. 

Certain private records were extremely useful on 
specific topics.. The minute books, etc., of the Russia 
or Muscovy Company from 1666 (kindly made avail- 
able through the courtesy of Dr. N. C. Hunt) were 
invaluable for the relations between the tobacco con- 
tractors and the older company. Among the papers 
of the Earl of Ancaster deposited at the Lincoln Record 
Office, Exchequer Gate, Lincoln, are some papers of 
his ancestor, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bart. These in- 
clude Sir Gilbert’s accounts as executor of the estate 
of his brother-in-law, Samuel Michell, important for 
determining the dividend record of the company. 
Finally, there is the extremely revelatory Drawing 
Office account of the contractors at the Bank of Eng- 
land Record Office, Roehampton, and other references 
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to them in the Bank Court Minutes and General 
Ledgers kept at the Secretary’s Office, Threadneedle 
Street. 


The Drawing Office account of the tobacco contrac- 
tors at the Bank of England was opened in the name 
of Edmund Harrison, Edward Haistwell and Nathaniel 
Gould on 21 April, 1698. From 17 May, 1698, it 
continued in the name of the “Adventurers in the 
Russia Tobacco Trade.” The accounts can be located 
in the following volumes at the Bank of England 
Record Office, Roehampton. 


Ledger 9 p. 43 21 Apr.—12 May 1698 

p. 50 12-17 May (27 Aug.) 1698 

p. 54 17 May—9 July 1698 

p. 88 9 July—2 Nov. 1698 

p. 172 2 Nov. 1698—17 Feb. 1698/9 

p. 257 17 Feb. 1698/9—4 May 1699 

p. 306 4 May—27 June 1699 

p. 338 27 June—8 Sept. 1699 

p. 399 7 Sept. 1699—24 Jan. 1699/1700 

p. 511 24 Jan. 1699/1700—1 June 1700 
Ledger 11 » i 1 June—13 Dec. 1700 

p. 264 13 Dec. 1700—9 Aug. 1701 

p. 491 9 Aug. 1701—6 Mar. 1701/2 
Ledger 12 p. 1000 6 Mar. 1701/2—28 Mar. 1702 
Ledger 13 p. 7 28 Mar.—30 Oct. 1702 

p. 8 1 Nov. 1702—25 Feb. 1702/3 

p. 485 25 Feb. 1702/3—9 June 1703 

p. 350 10-21 June 1703 
Ledger 15 p. 5 22 June—22 July 1703 

p. 6 22 July-31 Aug. 1703 

p. 351 31 Aug. 1703-16 Feb. 1703/4 

p. 352 16 Feb. 1703/4-11 Sept. 1704 

p. 353 11 Sept. 1704-3 Feb. 1704/5 
Ledger 17 p. 28 3 Feb. 1704/5-16 Jan. 1705/6 

p. 881 17 Jan. 1705/6-16 May 1706 
Ledger 19 ». 23 18 May-9 July 1706 

p. 24 13 July-6 Nov. 1706 

p. 83 8 Nov. 1706-21 Mar. 1706/7 

p. 84 27 Mar.—24 May 1707 
Ledger 21 p. 49 24 May-11 Oct. 1707 

p. 50 17 Oct. 1707-24 Jan. 1707/8 

o of 26 Jan. 1707/8-28 July 1708 

p. 2 29 July—21 Aug. 1708 

p. 232 25 Aug.—6 Nov. 1708 

p. 948 8 Nov.-10 Dec. 1708 
Ledger 24 p. 58 11 Dec. 1708-2 May 1709 

p. 59 3 May-13 July 1709 

p. 60 13 July—28 Sept. 1709 

p. 61 30 Sept. 1709-24 May 1710 
Ledger 27 p. 55 17 July 1710-11 Aug. 1711 

» 56 13 Aug. 1711-5 Mar. 1711/2 
Ledger 30 p. 63 15 Mar. 1711/2-27 June 1712 

p. 64 1 July 1712-2 July 1713 
Ledger 33 5. Zi 14 July 1713-14 Nov. 1714 
Ledger 36 p. 20 10 Mar. 1713/14-14 June 1716 
Ledger 40 o Ze 7 June 1716-14 Jan. 1717/18 
Ledger 44 p. 2 (no activity) 1718-1720 
Ledger 48 p. 3 23 Dec. 1720-27 July 1722 
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E. THE TOBACCO CONTRACTORS: 
A BRIEF DIRECTORY * 


(All were admitted to the Russia Company on 
14 April, 1699, unless otherwise indicated.) 


I. The Subscribers of 1698 


ALDRED, John, of London, merchant; investor in Bank, 
new East India Co. and Sword Blades Co.? 

Atwoop (Attwood, Hatwood), Robert, of London, 
merchant (d.l Feb., 1738); investor in Bank 
(director), new East India and South Sea Cos. 
(1 vote); later active in Martin's rival Russian to- 
bacco group; sometime East India interloper (ca. 
1696); Eastland merchant; Virginia trade ship- 
owner (1706); subsequently Turkey merchant.® 

BLACKLER, John, of London, gent.; investor in Bank 
and old East India Co.; (admitted Russia Co., 26 
April, 1699). 

BLooME, Robert, of London, merchant; investor in 
new East India Co.; Baltic and Mediterranean mer- 
chant.* 

BRAINE, Benjamin, of London, merchant; assistant of 
Pennsylvania Co.; Baltic and Virginia merchant and 
tobacco exporter; Quaker.® 

BrEREWoop, Thomas, of London, merchant; army 
agent and army clothing contractor ; failed ca. 1704.® 

BrouGuTon, William, of London, merchant (d.1715) ; 
investor in Bank and old East India Co.; Flanders 
merchant.’ 

Browne, William, of Lombard St., London, merchant; 
investor in Bank and new_East India Co.; tobacco 
exporter; trader to Ireland; (admitted Russia Co., 
26 Apr., 1699);* to be distinguished from the 





17n this appendix, connection with the Bank and East India 
companies will only be alluded to and not footnoted. Full details 
and sources are indicated above, particularly in tables 2 and 3 of 
chapter 2. As explained in the preface, information obviously 
derived from Musgrave’s Obituary or the official return of 
Members of Parliament (1878) is not footnoted. For early 
investments in South Sea Company see A list of the names of 
the . . . governor and company of merchants of Great Britain 
trading to the South Seas ... June 24th, 1712, London, 1712. 
The MS. list of 8 Aug., 1711, in BM Harleian MS. 7497 con- 
tains subscribers of £3,000 or more, with amounts subscribed. 
For membership in Eastland Co., see Hinton, R. W. K., The 
Eastland trade and the common weal, 221-225, Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1959. The printed records abound in variant 
spellings of names and misreadings. The most probable reading 
has been used throughout—generally that in the subject’s own 
hand in the subscription book to the Bank of England. 

2 Cf. Cal.T.Papers 2: 1. 

8 See ch. 5; PRO S.P.44/243; Lords MSS., n.s., 2: 33-34; 
P.C.C. 53 Brodrepp. 

4 Cal.T.B. 10: 961; Lords MSS., n.s., 2: 153. 

5 A.P.C.Col. 2: 391; PRO C.0.5/1305/29; C.0.388/3. 

6 Lords MSS., n.s.. 7: 74-78; Cal.S.P.Dom.,1703-1704, 271; 
Cal.T.Papers 3: 196, 382, 391; Cal.T.B. 18: 366; 20: 173, 454. 

7 Lysons, Environs 1: 288; Cal.T.B. 1: 67; P.C.C. 170 Fagg. 

8 PRO Ind.4622 p. 228; Cal.T.B. 20: 663; Lords MSS., n.s., 
3: 130. 
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wealthy Scots merchant Sir William Browne, bart., 
of Danzig, who left England in 1700.° 

Buck, Henry, of London, draper; investor in Bank, 
new East India Co., and Mine Adventure; (admitted 
Russia Co., 26 April, 1699). 

3UCKINGHAM, Sir Owen, knight (1695) of London 
and Reading, merchant (d.24 Mar., 1713) ; alderman 
(1693-1713), lord mayor of London (1705) ; Whig, 
M.P., Reading, Berks, 1698-1701, 1702-1708 ; inves- 
tor in Bank; merchant in London dealing in hemp, 
flax, etc., trading to Canaries, Barbados; manufac- 
turer of sailcloth at Reading. Connected by mar- 
riage to the Haistwells. (Admission to Russia Co. 
in son’s name, q.v.).'° 

3UCKINGHAM, Owen, of Mouseford, Berks, gent. 
(d.1720); M.P., Reading, 1708-1713, 1716-1720; 
Gentleman of Privy Chamber to George I; Commis- 
sioner for Victualling ; son of Sir Owen Buckingham 
(q.v.); (admitted Russia Co., 26 April, 1699). 

ByFEILD (Byfeld, Byfield, Byfold, Byford), Thomas, 
of London, skinner (and merchant); investor in 
Bank and new East India Co.; traded to West Indies, 
East Indies (privately), Carolina, Philadelphia, New 
York, Portugal, Hamburg, Narva. Connected com- 
mercially with Micajah Perry and others prominent 
in tobacco trade.” 

Carrnes, Sir Alexander, bart. (1708) of London and 
Dublin, merchant and banker (d.1732); M.P., Irish 
parl., Monaghan county, 1709-1727, Monaghan 
borough, 1727-1732; investor in Bank, new East 
India Co. and South Sea Co. (2 votes); active in 
the Newfoundland, Portugal and Ireland triangle; 
according to Swift “a shuffling scoundrel . . . a Scot 
and a fanatic,’ but by others described in 1712 as 
one “of the most Wealthy and Eminent Bankers of 
this City” and “undeniably worth 3,000 /. a year in 
land, besides his stock as a merchant; has an un- 
tainted reputation with both parties, and is power- 
fully allied among the Whigs.”; his wife was the 
sister of Nathaniel and John Gould (q.v.)."* 

CARLETON, (Carlton, Charlton), Edward, of London, 
merchant; (fl. 1688-1714) ; primarily a tobacco im- 
porter and Virginia and Maryland merchant; also 
exported tobacco, particularly to Rotterdam and 


9 Cal.T.B. 15: 248; Cal.S.P.Dom.,1699-1700, 306; Luttrell, 
Brief relation 4: 695, 705. 

10 Beaven, Aldermen 2: 119; LeNeve, Knights, 449; Cal.T.B. 
16: 159, 161; 19: 531; P.C.C. 75 Leeds. 

11 LeNeve, Knights, 449. 

12 Cal.T.B. 9: 703, 16: 269, 19: 224; Cal.T.Papers 2: 152; 
PRO C.0.388/8/D.10; C.0.388/9 ff. 43-66; Cal.S.P.Col.AWI, 
1699, no. 90; 1700, no. 212; 1701, no. 149; 1702, no. 280; 1702- 
1703, nos. 545, 1265. 

13 Portland MSS.(H.M.C.29) 5: 259; Cal.S.P.Dom.,1703- 
1704, 349; Cal.T.B. 13: 433; 20: 201, 705; 21: 321; The prose 
works of Jonathan Swift, D. D., ed. Ryland, Frederick, et al., 2: 
191, 194, 199, 206, 208 (Journal to Stella), 12 v., London, G. 
Bell and Sons, 1913; Political state of Great Britain 3: 83, 1712. 
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Riga; had trading connections too in Ireland, Sicily, 
East Indies (private) and Carolina.** 

Cary (Carym), John, of London, salter (and mer- 
chant) (1645-1701); investor in Bank and new 
East India Co. (director); Virginia, Baltic, and 
West India merchant; East India interloper (1696) ; 
major exporter of tobacco; former resident of Vir- 
ginia; (admitted Russia Co., 26 April, 1699) ; father 
and partner of Thomas Cary (q.v.).'® 

Cary (Carey), Thomas, of London and Putney House, 
Roehampton, merchant (1667-1716); investor in 
Bank, new East India Co. and South Sea Co. (2 
votes); Virginia and Baltic merchant and French 
wine importer; private trader to East Indies; eldest 
son and partner of John Cary (q.v.).'® 

Cuapwick, John, of London, merchant (d.1735) ; in- 
vestor in Bank, new East India Co. and South Sea 


Co. (1 vote); (admitted Russia Co., 26 April, 
1699). 
CHISWELL, Richard, of London, merchant (1673— 


1751); M.P., Calne, Wilts, 1715-1722; assistant of 
Levant Co.; investor in Bank (director) and new 
East India Co.; pre-1698 interloper in East India 
trade; to be distinguished from his father Richard 
Chiswell, citizen and stationer (bookseller) of Lon- 
don (1639-1711).%* 

DareELL (Darrel), Edward, of London, stationer; in- 
vestor in Bank, new East India Co. (director) and 
South Sea Co. (1 vote); East India interloper 
(1696) ; involved with G. Heathcote and S. Shep- 
heard in great coffee importing venture, ca. 1694— 
1709; (admitted Kussia Co., 30 April, 1700).** 

Dawsonn_E (Dawson), William, of Hackney, Middle- 
sex, and London, merchant (1660-1727); director 
of Bank and new East India Co.; treasurer of East- 
land Co. (1708-1710); Jamaica and Baltic mer- 
chant ; brother-in-law and partner of Samuel Heath- 
cote.’® 

Dunt, George Ludwick, of London, merchant; in- 
vestor in new East India Co.; Hamburg and East- 
land merchant.”° 


14PRO C.0.5/1305/29; C.0.388/9 ff. 43-66; C.111/127; 
Lords MSS., n.s., 3: 209; Cal.T.B. 9: 498, 503; 10: 444; 17: 
410; 18: 161-162; Cal.S.P.Dom.,1691-1692, 118-119; 1702- 
1703, 351-352. 

15 [Harrison], Devon Carys 2: 680-683; PRO C.0.5/1305/29 ; 
€.111/127; Cal.S.P.Col.AW1,1689-1692, 453; Cal.T.B. 10: 152; 
Lords MSS., n.s., 2: 33-34; P.C.C. 58 Dyer. 

16 [Harrison], Devon Carys 2: 680-683; PRO C.0.388/2; 
C.0.5/1309/25 ; C.0.388/9 ff. 43-66; Lords MSS., n.s., 6: 390; 
PCA. 368 Fox. 

17 Cal.T.Papers 3: 486-487; Cal.T.B. 21: 84, 357; Lords 
MSS., n.s., 2: 33-34; Bodleian Fol.6.665 ff. 97-98. 

18 Cal.T.B. 9: 164, 278, 519; 10: 1115; 14: 59, 280; PRO 
C.9/331/4; Lords MSS., n.s., 2: 33. 

19 Heathcote, Account of Heathcote, 224; Russia Co.MSS.- 
Eastland Co. treasurers’ book; PRO C.0.388/2 f. 211; C.O. 
388/6/B.8; P.C.C. 111 Farrant. 

20 Cal.T.B. 10: 423. 
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FE(A)THERSTON(E): probably Heneage Fetherston of 
London, merchant (d.1711); investor in Bank (di- 
rector) and old East India Co.; (no admission to 
Russia Co.).7? 

FowLer, Timothy, of Thames Street, London, fish- 
monger ; investor in Bank. 

FurNESE, Sir Henry, knight (1691) and _ baronet 
(1707) of Waldershare, Kent, and of London, mer- 
chant (ca. 1658-1712) ; alderman (1711) and sheriff 
(1700-1701) of London; master, Drapers’ Co. (1694— 
1695) ; Whig, M.P., Bramber, Sussex, 1698-1699, 
Sandwich (Cinque Ports), 1701-1712; director of 
Bank and new East India Co.; investor in South Sea 
Co. (1 vote); great financier and general merchant 
trading primarily to Low Countries; member Levant 
Co.; described in 1710 as the English merchant with 
greatest credit abroad.*° 

GouLp, John, of London, merchant (d.1736) ; director 
of Bank and new East India Co.; investor in South 
Sea Co. (1 vote); Eastland Co. treasurer (1710- 
1711) ; member of Levant Co.; partner with brother 
Nathaniel Gould (q.v.) in Baltic naval stores trade; 
brother-in-law of Sir Alexander Cairnes (q.v.) and 
Richard Hinde (q.v.).?° 

Goutp (Gold), Sir Nathaniel, knight (1721) of Lon- 
don, merchant (1661-1728) ; M.P., New Shoreham, 
Sussex, 1700/1-1708, 1710-1728; investor in Bank 
(director and governor), new East India (director) 
and South Sea Cos. (1 vote) ; Eastland Co. treasurer 
(1702-1704) ; one of the most important Baltic mer- 
chants of his day, supplying Navy with hemp, pitch, 
tar, etc.; East India interloper (1696); member of 
Levant Co.; Mediterranean merchant.** 

GuNsTton (Gunstone, Tunston), John, of London, 
grocer and merchant (d.21 April, 1729) ; investor in 
Bank and old East India Co.; traded to Holland and 
Baltic; (admitted Russia Co., 26 April, 1699).?° 

HaIstWELL, Edward, of London, merchant (d.Jan. 
1709) ; investor in Bank and old East India Co.; 
prominent Virginia, Maryland, and West India mer- 
chant ; spokesman for these trades and for Quakers; 
also traded to Spain and Portugal; major importer 


21 C[okayne], G. E., Complete baronetage 3: 133-134; Cal. 
T.B. 10: 932; 19: 468. 

22 Acres, Bank of England, 23, 103; Le Neve, Knights, 436; 
Luttrell, Brief relation 2: 295, 473, 593; 4: 483; 5: 19-20; 6: 9 
etc.; Beaven, Aldermen 2: 122; Portland MSS. (H.M.C.29) 
4 (15th rept.app.,4) : 559, 572; Cal.S.P.Dom.,1699-1700, 128; 
Bodleian Fol.0.661 ff. 97-98. 

23 Boddington, Reginald Stewart, Pedigree of the family of 
Gould, 3, London, 1880; Cal.T.Papers 2: 490; Cal.T.B. 16: 55, 
229; Russia Co. MSS.-Eastland Co. treasurers’ book; Bodleian 
Fol.6.665 ff. 97-98; P.C.C. 176 Derby. 

24 Boddington, Pedigree of Gould, 3; Cal.T.B. 9, 11, 16, 18, 
19, 20: passim (see indices); Russia Co. MSS.-Eastland Co. 
treasurers’ book; Bodleian Fol.6.665 ff. 97-98; Lords MSS., 
ns., 2: 33; PRO C.0.388/10/H.6; P.C.C. 208 Brook. 

25 PRO C.0.388/6; P.C.C. 106 Abbott. 
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and exporter of tobacco, ca. 1700; probably son of 
Thomas Haistwell (q.v.).7° 

HAISTWELL, Thomas, of London, merchant; minor 
Virginia and Maryland merchant and tobacco ex- 
porter.*’ 

HA. ett, Colonel John, of Lyme, Dorset, and of St. 
Gabriel Fenchurch Street, London (d.1699) ; inves- 
tor in Bank and new East India Co.; formerly of St. 
Michaels, Barbados, where he had been long resident 
(ca. 1664-1697) and a member of the council; left 
“very considerable estate”; (died before could be 
admitted to Russia Co.).78 

Harrison, Sir Edmund, knight (1698) of London, 
merchant (d.1712) ; investor in Bank and new East 
India Co. (director); governor of Greenland Co.; 
merchant trading to New Jersey, Holland, Portugal, 
Italy, and Geneva; member of Levant Co.; East 
India interloper (1696); member of syndicate 
financing Captain Kidd; m. sister of 3rd visc. Saye 
and Sele; his daughter m.(1717) son of Samuel 
Reade, Sr. (q.v.).”® 

Harvey, John, of Old-Bukenham, Norfolk, gent.; in- 
vestor in the Bank and new East India Co. 

Hat ey, George, of London, salter and merchant; in- 
vestor in Bank, new East India Co. and South Sea 
Co.; Baltic and Virginia merchant; partner of John 
and Thomas Cary (q.v.).*° 

HEATHCOTE (Heathcott), Sir Gilbert, knight (1702) 
and baronet (1733) of London, merchant, F.R.S. 
(1652-1733); alderman (1702-1705, 1725-1733), 
lord mayor of London (1710-1711); master of 
Vintners’ Co. (1700) ; Whig, M.P., London, 1700/1- 
1710, Helston, Cornwall, 1715-1722, New Lyming- 
ton, Hampshire, 1722-1727, St. Germans, Cornwall, 
1727-1733; director of Bank (governor) and new 
East India Co.; treasurer (1697-1699) and governor 
of Eastland Co.; great merchant trading primarily 
to Baltic and West Indies, secondarily to Spain, 
Mediterranean, New York, etc.; pre-1698 interloper 
and subsequent private venturer in East India trade; 
worth £700,000 at death and reputed the richest 
commoner in England.** 


26PRO C.0.5/1313/4(ii) ;  S.P.104/196; C.0.388/8/D.40; 
Wm. & Mary Quart., 2nd ser., 6: 88-89, 1923; Cal.S.P.Col. 
AW'1,1699, nos. 867-868, 988-989; 1701, nos. 445-446; 1702-- 
1703, no. 53; Luttrell, Brief relation 6: 392; P.C.C. Admin. 1709. 

27 PRO C.0.5/1305/55; C.0.5/1313/4 (ii). 

28 Cal.S.P.Col.AW1,1661-1668, no. 739.vi; 1669-1697, passim; 
1700, no.66.i; Cal.T.B. 10: 1270-1271; 11: 290; 12: 352; BERO 
Register of Wills 1: no. 153; 3: no. 2131. 

29 Cal.T.Papers 2: 49, 350; Cal.S.P.Dom.,1691-1692, 379; 
1699-1700, 151; 1700-1702, 269; PRO C.0.389/15 p. 13; C.O. 
388/3 ff. 367-376; C.0.388/8/D.10; C.0.388/10/H.6; Lords 
MSS., n.s., 2: 33-34; Bodleian Fol.6.665 ff. 97-98; Burke, His- 
tory of the commoners 4: 167-168; P.C.C. 11 Leeds. 

30 PRO T.1/140/3; T.11/15; Lords MSS., n.s., 6: 390. 

31 Heathcote, Account of ... Heathcote, 79-86; Beaven, 
Aldermen 1: 278, 279; 2: 120; Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy; PRO C.0.388/9 ff. 43-66; Russia Co. MSS.-Eastland 
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HeaTHcotTe (Heathcott), John, of London, merchant 
(1653-1711) ; investor in Bank and new East India 
Co.; merchant in Danzig and Konigsberg (ca. 1684), 
later in Jamaica (ca. 1688-1691), finally Jamaica 
merchant of London (ca. 1696-1711) ; commissioner 
for circulating exchequer bills (ca. 1701—1705).*? 

HEATHCOTE (Heathcott), Samuel, of London, mer- 
chant (1656-1708) ; director of Bank and new East 
India Co.; originally factor in Danzig and Konigs- 
berg, subsequently Baltic merchant of London; 
treasurer (1706-1708) and director of Eastland Co. ; 
Mediterranean merchant; acquaintance and alleged 
adviser to Locke; left £90,000.** 

HeEaATHCOTE (Heathcott), William, of London, mer- 
chant (1662-1719) ; investor in Bank and new East 
India Co.; in Baltic and Jamaica trade; brother of 
Sir Gilbert, John and Samuel.** 

HECHSTETTER (Heckstetter, Hochstetter, Hetchet- 
ter), Sir David, knight (1714) of London, merchant 

(d.14 June, 1721); investor in Bank, old East India 
Co. and South Sea Co. (4 votes); Hamburg mer- 
chant and director of Hamburg Co.*® 

HERNE, Sir Joseph, knight (1690), of London, mer- 
chant (d.1699) ; alderman, 1686-1687; Tory, M.P. 
Dartmouth, 1689-1699; governor of old East India 
Co., 1690-1692; broke with Sir Josiah Child’s party 
in old East India Co. leading moderates into the £2 
million subscription, thus enabling old East India 
Co. to continue trading; very great merchant and 
financier ; reported to have left £200,000; his atyp- 
ical presence in the tobacco contract perhaps ex- 
plained by his frequent association in commercial 
and financial ventures with Sir William Scawen; 
(died before could be admitted to Russia Co.).* 


Co. treasurers’ book; Cal.S.P.Dom.,1691-1692, 322, 340-341; 
1693, 292, 329; Cal.T.B. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 19, 20: passim; 
Cal.S.P.Col.AW1,1693-1708, passim; Lords MSS, n.s., 2: 20, 32, 
34, 44; 3: 157; P.C.C. 45 Price. Cf. Pope, Alexander, Epistles 
to several persons (Moral essays) ed. Bateson, F. W., (The 
Twickenham ed. of the poems of Alexander Pope, ed. John Butt, 
3(2)), 97 & n., 175-176, London, Methuen, and New Haven, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1951. 

32 Heathcote, Account of .. . Heathcote, 69; Sellers, Eastland 
company, 118-119; Cal.S.P.Col.AW1,1685-1689, no. 1651; 1689- 
1692, no. 1692; 1696-1697, nos. 473, 508; 1699, no. 695; 1706- 
1708, nos. 1215, 1436; Cal.T.B. 16: 76, 287; 17: 34; 18: 260; 
19: 225; 20: 254. 

88 Kimber, E., and R. Johnson, Baronetage of England 1: 
106-107, 3 v., London, 1771; Heathcote, Account of . . . Heath- 
cote, 103-105; PRO C.0.388/10/H.6; Russia Co.MSS.-Eastland 
Co. treasurers’ book; P.C.C. 286 Barrett. His will and some 
estate papers are in Heathcote of Hursley MSS., Hampshire 
Record Office, Winchester. 

84 Heathcote, Account of . . . Heathcote, 74-75; Cal.S.P.Col. 
AWI,1699, no. 695; P.C.C. 107 Browning. 

35 Musgrave, Obituary; Shaw, Knights 2: 279; P.C.C. 131 
Buckingham. 

36 Vernon, James, Letters illustrative of the reign of William 
III... to the duke of Shrewsbury, ed. James, G.P.R., 2: 102, 
3 v., London, 1841; Walcott, East India interest, 226; Le Neve, 
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Hinpe, Richard, of St. Andrews, Holborn, brewer 
(d.1712) ; investor in Bank and new East India Co.; 
brother-in-law of John Gould.*” 

Hopkins, John, of Broad Street, London, and of 
Wimbledon, stockjobber and merchant (d.1732) ; 
investor in Bank, new East India Co., Swords .Blades 
Co., and South Sea Co. (4 votes) ; trader to Portugal ; 
famous as “Vulture” Hopkins for fortune made on 
Stock Exchange, particularly at time of South Sea 
Bubble; left £300,000; (admitted Russia Co., 26 
April, 1699) .%8 

Hutcuins, Samuel, of London, merchant; investor in 
Bank and new East India Co.; Portuguese mer- 
chant.*° 

HutcuHinson: probably Archibald Hutchinson of the 
Middle Temple, Esq. (ca. 1660-1740) ; Tory, M.P. 
Hastings, 1713-1727; commissioner for trade and 
plantations, 1714-1715; investor in new East India 
Co.*° 

JAcoBSEN (Jacobson), Theodore, of London, merchant 
(d.1706) ; London agent for Hanse towns, ca. 1685; 
investor in Bank and old East India Co.; Hamburg, 
Eastland, and Portugal merchant; his nephew, heir 
and partner, (Sir) Jacob Jacobsen m. Anne, d. of 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote (q.v.).* 

JANSSEN, Sir Theodore, knight (1696) and baronet 
(1715) of London, merchant (1658-1748); Whig 
(?), M.P. Yarmouth, 1714-1721; director of Bank 
and new East India Co.; member (4 votes) and di- 
rector (1711-1721) of South Sea Co.; trustee for 
circulating exchequer bills, ca. 1697-1699; Mediter- 
ranean and Dutch merchant; great remitter to Hol- 
land and southward; lost ca. £200,000 through con- 
fiscation of his estate as South Sea director.*? 

Joy(£), Charles, of London, merchant (d.1737) ; in- 
vestor in Bank; director and deputy governor of 
South Sea Co.; Baltic merchant, ca. 1696-1711; had 
personal estate of ca. £35,000 confiscated as South 
Sea director.** 


Knights, 433; Cal.S.P.Dom.,1689-1699, passim; Cal.T.B., 9-14: 
passim. 

37 P.C.C. 9 Barnes. 

38 Gentleman’s Magazine 2: 832, 1732; Notes & Queries, 2nd 
ser., 8: 208, 1859; Poems of Alexander Pope (Twickenham ed.) 
3(2) : 92-93, 113-114. 

39 Cal.S.P.Dom.,1702-1703, 349. 

40 Walcott, Robert, English politics in the early eighteenth 
century, 187, Oxford, Clarendon, 1956. 

41 BM Add.MS.41,806 f. 218; Clapham, Bank of England 1: 
280; Cal.S.P.Dom.,1689-1690, 211; 1700-1702, 36; Cal.T.B. 9: 
809, 836, 16: 266; Lords MSS., n.s., 2: 153; 10: 209-210; 
P.C.C. 149 Eedes. (Cf. also P.C.C. 45 Price.) 

42 Dictionary of National Biography; South Sea Co. MSS., 
Kress Library, Harvard; Cal.7.B. 10: 961, 12, 13, 14: passim; 
16: 73, 75; 17: 20; 18: 76, 379; 19: 19, 21, 39, 71 et passim; 
Scott, Joint-stock companies 3: 345; PRO C.0.388/6; C.O. 
388/10/H.6. 

43 Scott, Joint-stock companies 3: 345; The particulars and 
inventories of the estates of the late sub-governor, deputy- 
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Lioyp, John, of London, merchant (d.1730) ; investor 
in Bank, new East India Co. and South Sea Co. (3 
votes) ; primarily Portugal and Madeira merchant, 
also trading to Holland, Eastland, Ireland, New 
England, and West Indies; pre-1698 interloper and 
subsequent private trader in East Indies.** 

LYELL, Henry, of London, merchant (d.1731) ; direc- 
tor of Bank (1714-1715) and new East India Co.; 
Swedish merchant, also trading to Geneva and pri- 
vately to East Indies.** 

MarTIN (not Martyn), Sir Joseph, knight (1712) of 
Rood Lane, London, merchant (ca. 1649-1729) ; 
Tory, M.P. Ipswich, Suffolk, 1701, Hastings 
(Cinque Ports), 1710-1714; commissioner to nego- 
tiate commercial treaty with France, 1712-1714; 
investor in Bank, new East India Co. (director) and 
South Sea Co. (4 votes, director) ; treasurer of East- 
land Co. (1685-1687) ; assistant governor of Russia 
Co. ca. 1712; a Levant merchant who also traded 
heavily to the Baltic and Russia for naval stores 
during the war years 1689-1713; a major supplier 
of naval stores to Navy; a private trader to East 
Indies; (to be distinguished from Joseph Martyn of 
Love Lane, London, West India and Africa mer- 
chant ) .*¢ 

MICHELL (Mitchell, Michel), Samuel, of London, mer- 
chant (d.1707) ; commissioner to take the two million 
subscription, 1698; Italian merchant; assistant sec- 
retary and accomptant to commissioners for circu- 
lating exchequer bills, ca. 1697-1698; brother-in-law 
of Sir Gilbert Heathcote.* ' 

PeMBLE, William, of London, merchant; director of 
Royal Fishery Co.; investor in Bank and Sword 
Blades Co. 

PILKINGTON, Colonel William, of London, merchant; 
investor in Bank; admitted Levant Co. (1686) ; his 
wife was niece of Francis Stratford (q.v.) ; (admit- 
ted Russia Co., 26 April, 1699).*® 

Reape, Samuel, (Sr.) of Hackney, merchant (d.1723 
or 1724); investor in Bank, old East India Co., 





governor, and directors of the South-Sca company 1: Charles 
Joye: 4-5, 2 v., London, 1721; PRO C.0.388/13/74; C.O. 
388/14/94; C.0.391/9 pp. 37, 163; P.C.C. 277 Wake. 

44 Cal.T.B. 9: 572, 620, 831, 1677, 1699-1700; 10: 93; 11: 67, 
302; 18: 114, 122; Lords MSS., n.s., 2: 21, 32, 34; PRO C.O. 
388/9 ff. 43-66; P.C.C. 194 Auber. 

45PRO C.0.388/13/L.20; C.0.389/9 ff. 43-66; C.0.388/10/ 
H.6; P.C.C. 39 Isham. 

46 Beaven, Aldermen 1: 303, 305, 315; Cal.T.Papers 1: 504 
ff.; Cal.T.B. 9: 544, 778; 10: 36, 93, 1229; Lords MSS., n.s., 
3: 294; PRO C.0.388/6; C.0.388/9 ff. 43-66; C.0.388/10/ 
H.6; Russia Co. MSS.-Eastland Co. treasurers’ book; Wickham 
Legg, L.G., ed., British diplomatic instructions 1689-1789 2: 
France, 1689-1721 (Camden 3rd ser., 35), 183-184, London, 
Royal Historical Society, 1925; Bodleian Fol.6.665 ff. 97-98; 
Notes & Queries, n.s., 5: 440-441, 1958; P.C.C. 252 Abbott. 

47 Cal.S.P.Dom.,1690-1691, 422; Cal.T.B. 12: 270; 13: 238; 
P.C.C. 146 Poley. 

48 Le Neve, Knights, 420; Bodleian Fol.6.665 ff. 97-98. 
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Royal Fishery Co. (associate) and South Sea Co. 
(1 vote) ; his son Samuel (Jr.) m. (1717) d. of Sir 
Edmund Harrison (q.v.).*® 

ScARBOROUGH, Richard Lumley, Ist earl of (1650- 
1721); of Irish Catholic background, but became 
Protestant and strong Whig; cr. earl of Scarborough 
(1690); Lord Lieutenant of Durham and North- 
umberland (1689-1712) ; professional soldier reach- 
ing rank of lieutenant-general (1694); Privy Coun- 
cillor, etc.; investor in Bank; (never admitted to 
Russia Co.).°° 

ScAWEN (Leawen), Sir Thomas, knight (1714) of 
London, merchant (d.1730); alderman of London 
(1712-1730) ; Prime Warden, Fishmongers (1708- 
1710); Whig, M.P., Grampound, Cornwall, 1708- 
1710, London, 1715-1722; investor in Bank (direc- 
tor, governor) and new East India Co.; sometime 
Dutch, Geneva, and Jamaica merchant; elder brother 
of following ; (admitted Russia Co. 26 Apr., 1699). 

ScAWEN (Leawen), Sir William, knight (1692) of 
London, merchant, subsequently of Carshalton, Sur- 
rey (d.1722); Whig, M.P., New Windsor, Berks, 
1693-1698, Grampound, Cornwall, 1698-1702, Sur- 
rey, 1705-1710, 1721-1722; Commissioner of Ac- 
counts, 1704; director of Bank (governor) and new 
East India Co.; member (3 votes) of South Sea Co.; 
West India, Dutch and general merchant; younger 
brother of preceding.®* 

SHEPHEARD (Shepherd, Sheppard, etc.), Samuel, of 
London, merchant (d. 1719) ; Whig, M.P. Newport, 
I. of Wight, 1701, London, 1705-1708; investor in 
Bank; director of new East India Co., Africa Co. 
(assistant) and South Sea Co. (deputy and sub- 
governor) ; primarily a Spanish and Mediterranean 
merchant and wine importer; pre-1698 interloper 
and subsequent private trader to East Indies; New- 
foundland merchant; described in 1710 as “‘an excel- 
lent merchant for shipping, and foreign trade by 
far the first in England, but no banker. . . .” 8 

STARK(E), Thomas, of London, merchant; investor in 
new East India Co.; Virginia merchant and planta- 


49 Burke, Commoners 4: 
Pi. 27 Price. 

50 Dictionary of National Biography; C[okayne] et al., Com- 
plete peerage; Cal.S.P.Col.AWI1,1689-1692, nos. 36, 224; 1693- 
1696, no. 2337. 

51 Beaven, Aldermen 1: 126, 279; 2: 123; Manning, Owen, 
and William Bray, The history and antiquities of the county of 
Surrey 2: 510, 3 v., London, 1804-1814; PRO C.0.388/2 f. 211; 
C.0.388/6; C.0.388/10/H.6; P.C.C. 290 Auber. 

52 Beaven, Aldermen 2: 117n.; Manning and Bray, Surrey 2: 
510; Cal.T.B. 8-13: passim; Cal.S.P.Dom.,1693, 94, 297; 1698, 
365, 370; Luttrell, Brief relation 5: 403; P.C.C. 223 Marl- 
borough. 

53 Portland MSS. (H.M.C.29) 4(15th rept., app., 4): 559; 
Beaven, Aldermen 1: 278, 291; Cal.T.B., 8-20: passim; Cal.T. 
Papers 1: 339, 470; 2: 18, 158, 446; 3: 388; Lords MSS., ns., 
2: 4, 8, 9, 21, 32, 34, 350; PRO C.0.388/2 f. 171; C.0.388/9 ff. 
43-66 ; C.0.388/10/H.6; P.C.C. 16 Browning. 


167-168; P.C.C. 17 Bolton. Cf. 
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tion owner ; tobacco importer and exporter; separate 
trader to Africa.** 

STRATFORD, Francis, of London, merchant (d.1704) ; 
Whig (?), M.P., Newport, Cornwall, 1698-1701; 
director of Bank; governor of Hamburg Co., ca. 
1698-1704; merchant in Hamburg during 1680's, 
subsequently Hamburg and Baltic merchant in Lon- 
don; uncle of Francis Stratford the younger (b. 
1667), also a Hamburg merchant associated with his 
uncle in business, lifelong friend of Swift, through 
whose political influence he became a director of the 
South Sea Co., 1711-1712; ruined 1712; subse- 
quently consul at Bordeaux.*® 

TATE: most probably Capt. Henry Tate of Thames 
Street, London, brewer and merchant; investor in 
Bank, new East India Co., Copper-Miners Co., 
etc.; East India and West India merchant; (no ad- 
mission to Russia Co.).°® 

TENCH(E), Nathaniel, of London, 
quently of Low Leyton, Essex (ca. 1631-1710) ; 
major figure in old East India Co. before 1697; 
director and governor of Bank; governor of East- 
land Co., 1678-1710; (never admitted to Russia 
eH Ba 

Upton, John, of London, merchant; investor in Bank, 
Africa Co. (assistant) and South Sea Co.; member 
of Levant Co.; Baltic, Dutch, Irish, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Mediterranean merchant.** 

Wa_keER, Robert, of London, merchant (d.1724) ; in- 
vestor in Bank and new East India Co.; West India 
merchant ; (admitted to Russia Co. 26 Apr., 1699).°° 

Wi tis, William, of London, merchant; investor in 
Bank and old East India Co.; Virginia merchant.® 

WorpsworTH, Josias, of London, merchant (d.1736) ; 
investor in Bank, new East India Co. (director) 


merchant, subse- 


54 Cal.T.B. 9: 480, 562, 1926-1927; 10: 84, 96; PRO T.70/ 
1199; C.0.5/1305/29. 

55 Swift, Jonathan, Journal to Stella, ed. Williams, Harold, 
1: 16 & n., 74, 94, 351-352; 2: 462-463, 501-502, 506-507, 613 
et passim, 2 v., Oxford, Clarendon, 1948: Cal.T.Papers 1: 516; 
2: 44, 67, 186; 3: 172, 497; Rylands, W. Harry, ed., The visita- 
tion of the county of Warwick ... 1682... 1683 (Harleian 
Soc., 62), 139, London, 1911; Lodge, John, The peerage of 
Ireland, ed. Archdall, Mervyn, 2: 336-337, 7 v., Dublin, 1789; 
Burtchaell, George Dames, and Thomas Ulick Sadleir, Alumni 
Dublinensis . . . (1593-1860), new ed., 789, 795-796, Dublin, 
A. Thom, 1935; P.C.C. 262 Ash. Cf. PRO C.0.388/7 ff. 44, 
318-319; C.0.389/17 pp. 431-433; BM Add.MS.9809 ff. 89-112; 
Add.MS.37,983 ff. 62, 64-65; BM Loan 29/212 ff. 17-20. 

56 Cal.S.P.Col.AWI, 1699, nos. 247, 695; Cal.S.P.Dom., 1690- 
1691, 459, 463, 474; 1699-1700, 171. 

57 C[okayne], G. E., Complete. baronetage 5: 29; Sellers, 
Eastland Company, xiii; Cal.T.B. 10: 361; Stow and Strype, 
Survey 6: 262; P.C.C. 98 Smith. 

58 PRO C.0.388/6/B.38; C.0.388/8 f. 231; Cal.T.Papers 1: 
36, 567; Cal.T.B. 9: 91, 847; Bodleian Fol.6.665 ff. 97-98. 

59 Cal.S.P.Col.AW1,1699, nos. 428, 695; PRO C.0.388/2; 
P.C.C. 49 Bolton. . 

60 PRO C.0.5/1309/25; Cal.T.B. 18: 369. 
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and South Sea Co. (1 vote); treasurer of Eastland 
Co. (1713-1716) ; West India and Baltic merchant.*' 


II. Latecomers 


(Persons who appear to have bought into the contract 
in 1699 or later.) 


Bonp: possibly George Bond of St. Martins in the 
Field, gent.; investor in Bank and new East India 
Co.; (no admission to Russia Co.). 

JEFFRIES: unidentifiable, probably not Sir Jeffrey Jef- 
freys (d.1709); great Virginia, Baltic and Africa 
merchant; (no admission to Russia Co.). 

JoHNSON (?): unidentifiable. 

TILLARD: possibly Abraham Tillard of London, mer- 
chant (d.1704) ; investor in Bank; (no admission to 
Russia Co.). 

Tourton, Nicholas, of London, merchant and banker ; 
investor in Bank and old East India Co. (director) ; 
61 Russia Co. MSS.-Eastland Co. treasurers’ book; Cal.T.B. 

13: 209, 248; Cal.S.P.Col.AWI,1699, nos. 428, 695; P.C.C. 167 

Derby. 
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active in dealings with Holland, Italy, and Switzer- 
land.® 


III. Employees 


GoopFELLow, Charles, of London, merchant (d.1728) ; 
the company’s resident manager in Russia, where he 
went originally as agent of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
which he continued to serve; later returned to Lon- 
don where he became Russia merchant and unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Parliament in London by- 
election of Nov., 1724; (no admission to Russia Co. 
through 1710).% 

Vaux (Vaus), John, of London, merchant (d.1713) ; 
secretary to the contractors; member of South Sea 
Co. (2 votes) ; Russia merchant on own account. 


62 Cal.S.P.Dom.,1693, 42; Cal.T.B. 9: 899, 1218; 10: 1099; 
14: 218; 17: 501; 19: passim; PRO C.0.388/10/H.6. 

63 Beaven, Aldermen 1: 279; Whitmore, J. B., and A. W. 
Hughes Clarke, eds., London visitation pedigrees 1664 (Har- 
leian Soc., 92), 68-69, London, 1940; cf. p. 78 above, n. 32; 
P.C.C. Admin. 1728. 
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Numerals in bold face type indicate biographical sketch. 


Abbreviations used in footnotes, table 
of, 4 

Act “for preserving the Privileges of 
Ambassadors and other publick Minis- 
ters of Foreign Princes and States” 
(7 Annae c.12), 80 

Act (1719) prohibiting exp. of workmen 
and tools, 83 (& n.69) 

“Act to enlarge the Trade to Russia” 
(1699), see Bill for enlarging the Rus- 
sia Trade 

“Adventurers in the Russia Tobacco 
Trade,” account at Bank, 83; see also 
Rus. Tob. Co. 

African Co., Royal, 31 (& n.130), 32 (& 
n.134, n.150), 38 

African trade interlopers, 31 (& n.131), 
32 (n.150) 

Aldred, John, contractor, 32, 35, 105 

Alexei Mikhailovich (Romanov), czar of 
Russia (1645-1676), 9, 19, 20; restores 
tobacco ban, 18; ends privileges of Rus. 
Co., 18 

Alingsas, Sweden, 97 

Alstrémer, Jonas, Swedish merchant and 
promoter, 97 

American Co. (Swedish, continuation of 
New Sweden Co., g.v., called American 
Tob. Co. from 1658), gains and loses 
tob. monopoly, 10-11; dissolved, 11 

“American group” in London mercantile 
community, 31-32 (& n.131) 

American Revolution, 95 

American Tob. Co. (Swedish, 
1662), see American Co. 

American trade, contractors in, 36 

Amerongen, Utrecht, tob. cultiv. at, 88 

Amersfoort, Utrecht, tob. cultiv. at, 7, 88 

“Amersfoort tobacco,” sce Tobacco, 
Amersfoort 

Amsterdam, 6; financial operations, 60, 
85; ships from, 91, 92; tob. trade at, 7, 
10, 90 (& n.30) 

Andersson, Anders, Swedish tobacco mo- 
nopolist (1662-1685), 11 

Anne, Queen of England (1702-1714), 
letter to Peter, 1703, 52, 53; and Whit- 
worth’s appointment, 55-56; petitions 
to, 63, 65, 74, 76; letter to Rus. Co., 
etc., 65; and Peter’s recruitment of 
English artisans, 70; intercedes for 
ships to St. Petersburg, 71 (n.17); 
reports to, from Board of Trade, 76, 
90; apologizes to Peter in Matveev 
incident, 80 

Archangel, 42; early tob. trade at, 20; 
in contract, 28; Co.’s shipments to, 44; 
interloping tob. at, 1703, 53; trade to, 
37, 39 (& n&), 45, 51, 64; naval stores 
from, 49, 54; Eng. grievances at, 57, 
58, 59, 69; navigational difficulties at, 


1658- 


* Abbreviations used in index: co., 
company; cultiv., cultivation, etc.; Eng., 
England, English; exp., export(ed) ; 


imp., import(ed) ; mfr., manufacture (d) ; 
Rus., Russia(n) ; tob., tobacco. 





58, 81 (n.58); flax export at, 60, 69; 
English fleet for, 67, 73; governor of, 
67; Co.’s tob. at, 72, 73, 75, 78 (n.33) 

Arnhem, Gelderland, tob. cultiv. at, 88 
(& n.12) 

Artisans, English, abroad, rumored re- 
call, 67, 69; act forbidding emigration, 
83; see also Export of artisans 

Artisans, Eng., in tob. mfr., sent to Rus., 
62; protest against, 63; recall de- 
manded and recommended by Board of 
Trade, 64-65; recall ordered and ex- 
portation or emigration forbidden, 65; 
sent home by Whitworth, 67; Russian 
reaction, 70. 80; continuing temptation 
to emigrate, 74, 76, 87; opposition to 
emigration, 74, 87; emigration to Den- 
mark and Norway, 99 

Attorney-general, consulted, 63; see also 
Northey 

Atwood, Robert, contractor, 33, 105; and 
E. I. Co., 34 (n.157, n.158), 35; and 
2nd tob. contract, 63, 64 

Augustus of Saxony, king of Poland, 
60, 78 

Ayloffe, Sir Benjamin, governor of Rus- 
sia Co., 40, 80; re-elected, 46; and 
Whitworth’s instructions, 55-56 


Bacon’s Rebellion, 20 
Balance of trade, England’s adverse, 6 


(n.8); Anglo-Russian, 49; Anglo- 
Baltic, 49; Anglo-Swedish, 97 (& 
n.88 ) 


Baltic markets for tobacco, in 17th c., 8 
10; Dutch dominate in 18th c., 89-91, 
96; general conditions, 91-92; indi- 
vidual markets, 92-99; ships for, 92 

Baltic merchants of London, contractors 
as, 36; in attack on Russia Co., 1696- 
1697, 38-40; licensed to trade to Narva 
with toll, 38, 39; second attack on Rus- 
sia Co., 40-44; victory over Rus. Co., 
46; Cf. Eastland Co., Eastland mer- 
chants 

Bank of England, 31; Tob. Co.’s Draw- 
ing Office account, 29, 83 (& n.1), 85 
(n.14) ; contractors in, 32-34 (& n.133, 
n.155); officers and directors of, 33 
(& n.154) ; relations with old and new 
E. I. Cos., 34-35, 84 (n.10); loans to 
Tob. Co., 84 

Barbados, see Tobacco, Barbados 

Barclay, David, English merchant at 
Koenigsberg, 93-94 

Bateman, Sir James, 34 

Belfast, 16 

Bergen, Norway, tob. imps. at, 8, 99 

Berghuet, Jacob, Swedish merchant, 17 
(n.98) 

Betuwe (district in Gelderland), tob. cul- 
tiv. in, 7 

Bill “for admitting Merchants into the 
Freedom of the Russia Company, upon 
reasonable Terms,” 1697, 39-40 

“Bill for encouraging and improving the 
trade to Russia,” 1698, in Commons, 
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41-42; in Lords, 42-44; rejected by 
Lords, 44 

“Bill for enlarging the Russia Trade,” 
1699, in Commons, 45; in Lords, 45- 
46; contents, 46 

Bills of exchange, 58, 85 

Blackler, John, contractor, 32 (n.133), 33, 
84, 105 

Blathwayt, William, undersecretary of 
state, subsequently secretary in attend- 
ance on William III in Holland, con- 
sults Rus. Co., 21; initiates commercial 
approach to Russians, 22; aware of 
tob. possibilities, 23 (& n.39); and 
Virginia trade, 24; and negotiations 
with Peter, 25 

Bloome, Robert, contractor, 84, 105 

Board of Trade, investigates Rus. trade, 
23; report of 10 Aug. 1697 recommends. 
approach to Peter, 23-24; stresses tob. 
possibilities, 24; report of 23 Dec. 1697, 
25, 40-41; in attack on Rus. Co., 40- 
42; Tob. Co. appeals to for help, 42, 
44-45; recommends recall of artisans, 
64-65; recommends delay, 65, 66; con- 
siders Quary’s memorial, Va. trade pe- 
tition and Linton’s proposals, 74-76; 
its recommendations for diplomatic ef- 
fort to open trade neglected, 76; center 
of Va. trade influence, 76; repeats rec- 
ommendations, 1707, 77; report to 
House of Lords, 1707, 77; recommends 
approach via Matveev, 79; and com- 
mercial policy, 82, 100; considers re- 
export trade, 1705-1707, 87, 90; reports 
to, from Tigh, 91 

Bogdanov, Martin, sce Orlenok 

Bohm, Peter, Swedish tobacco monopo- 
list (1662-1685), 11 

Bond, (George ?), contractor, 30 (n.102), 
33 (n.155), 84, 110 

Borneo, Heathcotes’ interloping ventures 
to, 31 

Boughey, Theo., sends tob. to Narva, 9 
(n.24) 

Boyle, Henry, secretary of state, and 
Matveev, 79 (& n.44), 80; and Tob. 
Co., 80; corresponds with Whitworth, 
80 

Brabant, tob. cultiv. in, 7 

Braine, Benjamin, contractor, 36, 105 

Brandenburg, tob. cultiv. in, 88, 92; see 
also Tobacco, Brandenburg 

Brazil tobacco, see Tobacco, Brazil 

Bremen, 6; obtains tob. artisans from 
Eng., 87; Norwegian tob. imps. from, 
99 

Brerewood, Thomas, contractor, 32, 34 
(n.156), 84, 105 

Bristol, 16; M.P.’s for, 74 

Bristow, Robert, merchant of London, 24 

Broughton, William, contractor, 32 (& 
n.133), 84, 105 

Brown, William, merchant of London, 
sends tob. to Stockholm, 16 

Browne, William, contractor, 36, 105 
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3rowne, Sir William, Scots merchant of 
Danzig, 105 

Bruce, Col. James, Scots officer in Rus. 
service, granted tob. monopoly in Rus- 
sia, 20; bribe to, from Rus. Co., 46 
(n.66) 

3uck, Henry, contractor, 32, 84, 105 

Buckingham, Sir Owen, contractor, 29 
(n.101), 30 (& n.108, n.109, n.112, 
n.113, n.115), 31 (n.116), 33 (n.156), 
36, 49 (n.10), 84, 85, 105; and E. I. 
Co., 34 (n.158), 35 

Buckingham, Owen, Jr., contractor, 29 
(n.101), 31 (n.117), 105 

Byfeild, Thomas, contractor, 31, 32, 36, 
105 

Byrd, William, II, of Virginia, 24 


Cairnes, Sir Alexander, bart., contractor, 
30 (n.108), 31 (n.117), 105 

Camden, marquesses, and the Jeffreys 
family, 13 (n.52) 

“Caps,” Swedish party, 97 

Carleton, Edward, contractor, 32, 36, 83, 
105-106; consigns tob. to Riga, 9 (& 
n.30) 

Carlisle, Charles Howard, 1st earl of, 
embassy to Russia, 19, 21 (n.23) ; his 
servants sell tob., 19 

Carlshamn, Sweden, tob. ships for, 92 

Carmarthen, Peregrine Osborne, mar- 
quess of, escorts Peter, 27 (& n.75, 
n.77); gets contract, 26-27; his as- 
signees, 26 (n:74), 29; and Rus. Co., 
32; payments to, 85 

Carril, Daniel, Eng. merchant in Rus., 
imps. tob., 53, 56, 59, 62 

Cartwright, Eng. merchant in Rus., 18 

Cary & Co. (J. Cary, T. Cary, G. Hat- 
ley), merchants of London and con- 
tractors, 29 (n.101), 48, 84; sell tob. 
to Tob. Co., 85 

Cary, John, merchant of London and con- 
tractor, 29 (n.101), 32 (n.131), 33 
(n.156), 36, 85, 106; consigns tob. to 
Riga, 9 (& n.30) ; represents Va. trade, 
26, 41; and E. I. Co., 34-35 (& n.157, 
n.158) 

Cary, Thomas, merchant of London and 
contractor, 29 (n.161), 32, 36, 85, 90, 
106; consigns tob. to Riga, 9 (& 
n.30) 

Caviar, export monopolized in Russia, 


Chadwick, John, contractor, 35, 106 

Chancellor of Russia, see Golovin 

Charles I, King of England (1625-1649), 
writes to Michael Romanov, 18 

Charles II, King of England (1660- 
1685), letters to Charles XI, 13-14; 
financial distress, 20; letter to Theo- 
dore III, 22 

Charles XI, King of Sweden (1660- 
1697), letters to, from Charles II, 13- 
14; evasive re monopolies, 14 

Chatham dock yards, 50 

Cherkass, see Circassia 

Cherkassk, 52 (n.33) 

Cherkassy, 52 (n.33) 
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Chiswell, Richard, contractor, 31 (n.117), 
32 (n.136), 33, 106; and E. I. Co., 34 
(n.157, n.158), 35 

Chiswell, Richard, the elder, 106 

Christian IV, see Denmark 

Christiana, Norway (Oslo), tob. imp. at, 
8 

Circars, 52 (& n.33) 

Circassia, smuggling tob. from, 20, 48, 
51, 52, 53, 58-59, 61, 81; defined geo- 
graphically, 52 (& n.33); tob. cultiv. 
in, 88; see also Tobacco, Circassian 

Clayton, William, M.P. for Liverpool, 74 

Cleves, city and duchy, tob. cultiv. in, 88 
(& n.12) 

Clothiers of Gloucestershire and Wilts, 
petition from, 40 

Coffee importing scheme, 31 

College of Commerce, Swedish, 96 

Commissioners for taking the two-mil- 
lion-pound subscription, 34 (& n.158), 
35 

Contract, the tobacco (1698), concluded, 
26 (& n.74); reaction in Europe, 27- 
28 (& n.84) ; reaction in Maryland, 28; 
its contents, 28-29; as key to naval 
stores trade, 37; its surrender, 48 

Contractors, tobacco, second or Martin 
group (1705), their contract, 62; ac- 
tivity, 63, 68, 72, 73; protests against, 
64; forbidden to send workmen, etc. 
to Russia, 65 

Contractors with the Czar of Muscovy 
for the sole importation of tobacco into 
his dominions (the first or 1698 
group), their Whig character, 31; con- 
nection with the Heathcotes, 31; fac- 
tional character, 31-32; “new gang” 
orientation, 32; as government credi- 
tors, suppliers, remitters, 33 (& n.156) ; 
in new E. I. Co., 34-35; their motiva- 
tion, 36-37; background in _ tobacco 
trade, 36; in America and West Indies 
trade, 36; in Baltic trade, 36-37; in 
Eastland Co., 38; role in attack on 
Rus. Co., 38; solicitation for contract, 
40; entry into Russia Co., 46; election 
to offices, 46; alter rules of Russia Co., 
47; whether all joined, 47. For their 
corporate activity, see Rus. Tob. Co. 

Conway, Edward Conway, 3rd viscount 
and Ist earl of, secretary of state, 15, 
21 

Copenhagen, tob. trade at, 91, 92 

Copper Miners in England, Company of, 
32 

Corbin, Thomas, merchant of London, 24, 
26 (n.69), 41 (n.25) 

Cossack lands, see Circassia 

Cossacks, 52 (& n.33) 

Cossacks, Province of the, 
sia), in contract, 28 

Courland, Duchy of, trade routes through, 
9; hemp from, 51 (n.24); tob. ships 
for, 92 

Cours van Koopmanschappen tot Amster- 
dam, 7 

Culpeper, Thomas, lord, governor of Vir- 
ginia, his Rus. tob. scheme, 21-22 


(or Circas- 
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Customs commissioners, report to, on 
Swedish trade, 12; regulations against 
stalks, 89; geographical classifications, 
92 

Customs, Russian: 
export duties: basis of exemption 

claimed by Tob. Co., 28; demanded 
of Tob. Co., 1703, 53 (& n.37), 59; 
Tob. Co. requests exemption, 55, 69; 
Whitworth’s efforts at exemption, 61, 
70; Peter offers to waive, 70; Tob. 
Co. granted exemption, 73 (& n.30) ; 
Whitworth’s efforts to maintain ex- 
emption, 77; further complaints on, 
79, 80, 81; why never settled, 81 

_ import and inland duties: on Co.’s tob., 
53 (n.38), 73 (& n.30) ; delays asked, 
53 

Cutler, Thomas, agent of 
Lucie in Stockholm, 13 

Cutter, tobacco, see Peacock, Francis 

Cutters, tobacco, London, 9 (n.30); see 
also Artisans, Export 

“Cutting houses” (for cutting tobacco), 


89 


Jeffreys & 


Daler copper money (Swedish coin), 11 

Danish Sound Tolls, 91 

Danzig, price-currents, 8; traders to, 36; 
tob. market at, 8, 75, 89, 92-93 (& n.49, 
n.53) ; obtains tob. artisans from Eng., 
87; customs classification, 92; English 
commercial treaty, 1706, 93 (& n.46) 

Darell, Edward, contractor, 29 (n.100), 
31, 33 (n.156), 47 (n.78), 106; and 
E. I. Co., 34 (n.157, n.158), 35 

Davis, Ralph, cited, 5 

Dawsonne, William, contractor, 31, 33, 
36, 40, 106; and E. I. Co., 34 (n.158), 
35; testifies against Rus. Co., 38-39; 
represents contractors, 27, 42, 44 
(n.52) ; manager of Rus. Tob. Co., 47, 
50, 64, 65, 83, 84, 85; subscription, 83, 
84; director of Bank, 84 

De Betan [?], Gelderland, tob. cultiv. 
at, 88 

Delaware colony, Swedish: tob. cultiv., 
10; colony lost, 11 

De La Warr, baron, spokesman for Rus. 
Co. in House of Lords, 43 

Denmark, traders to, 36; and Swedish 
blockade of Russia, 71; obtains tob. 
artisans from Eng., 87; Dutch exports 
to, 89 

Denmark, Christian IV, king of, inter- 
cedes for Cartwright, 18 

Denmark and Norway, balance of trade 
with Eng., 6 (n.8); source of Eng. 
pitch and tar, 49 (n.11); tob. market 
in, 99; government policy, 99; and 
British smuggling, 99; British tob. exp. 
to, 101-102 

Deptford dock yards, 50 

Des Bouverie, Sir Edward, merchant of 
London, 32 (n.132) 

Des Bouverie, Jacob, M.P., Hythe, 32 
(n.132) 

Des Bouverie, William, merchant of Lon- 
don, 32 (n.132) 
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Dodd, 
45 

Don Cossacks, 20, 52 (& n.33) 

Dover, tob. exps. at, 6 (n.6) 

Dunt, George Ludwick, contractor, 84, 
106 

Dvina river, 
route, 9 


Samuel, counsel for contractors, 


(Diina), trade 


western 


East Country (south and east Baltic 
coasts from Danzig to Reval), Eng. 
balance of trade with, 6 (n.8); as 
source of Eng. hemp, 49-50; Eng. cus- 
toms definition, 89 (n.21), 92; British 
tob. exps. to, 101-102 
East India Co.: 
new or English: 31 (& n.131), 32 (& 
n.133) ; flotation, 34; contractors in, 
34-35; united trade with old co., 34; 
relations with Bank of Eng., 34-35, 
84 (n.10); directors and managers, 
34-35 ; 

old or London: 31 (& n.131), 32 (& 
n.132, n.133) ; united trade with new 
co., 34-35; and Bank of Eng., 34- 
35; attack on, 38 

Eastland Co., contractors in, 31, 36; 
opened, 37-38; in attack on Rus. Co., 
38; finances contractors’ parliamentary 
effort, 38 (& n.5); relation to contrac- 
tors, 38; victory over Rus. Co., 46 

Eastland merchants of London, consulted 
on Swedish trade, 12, 14-15; ill-in- 
formed, 14 (n.70); see also Baltic 
merchants 

Edwards, John, merchant of London, con- 
sul of Rus. Co., 56, 57 (n.65) 

Elbing, E. Prussia, tob. mfr. at, 93 

Elburg, Gelderland, tob. cultiv. at, 88 

Elizabeth, empress of Russia, 94 

Ellins, William, Eng. merchant at Koe- 
nigsberg, 93-94 ; 

Ellis, John, undersecretary of state, pay- 
ments to, 85 

Elsinore, 
Robert 

Emmerich, Cleves, tob. cultiv. at, 88 

Employment, consideration in Rus. Co. 
debate, 45, 46; see also Manufacture 

England: 


3ritish consul at, sce Tigh, 


foreign trade: change in character, 
1660-1700, 5 
government: concern over Sweden’s 


tar monopoly, 54; hostile to export 
of tools and artisans, 62; recalls offi- 
cers serving abroad, 67; forced to 
break Martin contract, 67; pressure 
on, to help tob. trade, 74; inconsist- 
ency of, 82; policy questions for, 
posed by tob. contract, 82-83; see 
also William III, Anne, Charles I 
and II, and names of individual min- 
isters 
ports: ships from, 91; see also names 
of individual ports 
English-Russian alliance, hopes, for, 78 
English-Russian trade, flourishing before 
1646, 18; depressed after 1646, 19 
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Esthonia, Dutch tob. exps. to, 89; Eng. 
customs classification, 92; Rus. ad- 
ministration, 94 

ports: tob. ships for, 92 

Eton College, Head Master of, informa- 
tion from, 30 (n.106) 

Evans, tobacco manufacturer of London, 
93 

Exchange, Russian regulations on, 55, 57; 
Goodfellow’s dealings in, 60, 61; be- 
tween sterling and ruble, 72 

Export of artisans and tools from Eng- 
land, ban recommended, 64-65; forbid- 
den, 65, 83; further agitation against, 
74; in 18th c., 87, 93-94; see also Arti- 
sans 


Fadenbracht, sce von de Bracht 
Fathomreckt, see von de Bracht 
Fetherston, (Heneage ?), contractor, 30 
(& n.105), 32, 33, 47 (n.78), 106 
Finland, tob. imp. statistics, 11 (n.41), 
98 (n.109) ; tob. cultiv. 97; tob. mfr., 
98; see also Sweden and Finland 
ports: tob. ships for, 92 

Fiscalism, English, in Rus. tob. projects, 
22 (n.29); in attack on Rus. Co., 46; 
in Rus. mercantilism, 82 

Fishery of England, Royal, 32 

Fishery of Ireland, Royal, 32 

Flanders, tob. shipped to, 6 (n.6) 

Flax trade, 36-37; contractors in, 37, 49 
(& n.9); at St. Petersburg, 57 (n.75) ; 
Russian export controls, 55, 58; Good- 
fellow’s contract for, 60, 61, 69, 79 

Fowler, Timothy, contractor, 106 

France, market for Ukrainian tob., 94- 

95; see also Tobacco, French 
Farmers-General, and Ukrainian tob., 
94-95 

Frankfort, tob. cultiv. near, 88 

Frederiksen, O. J., article by, cited, 3 

Fredrikshald, Norway, tob. imps. at, 8 

Free trade, as English policy question, 
82-83 

Freeman, John, merchant of London, 
spokesman for Rus. Co., 45, 47 

Fur trade, 36 

Furnese, Sir Henry, contractor: 30 
(n.108, n.109, n.112, n.113, n.114, 
n.115), 31 (n.116, n.117, n.121), 32 (& 
n.136), 106; in Bank, 33 (& n.156); 
in E. I. Co., 34-36 (& n.158, n.164) ; 
subscription, 84 


Gelderland, province of, tob. cultiv. in, 7, 
88 

Germany, Eng. trade with, balance, 6 

(n.8); tob. cultiv. in, 7, 88; Eng. 


customs designation, 89, 92; ships 
from, 91 
Baltic ports: tob. ships for, 92 
Glamann, Dr. Kristof, acknowledged, 


103n. 

Glasgow, 16, 99 (n.116); archbishop of, 
31 (n.120) 

Glass Makers, Company of, 32 

Gloucestershire, clothiers of, 
from, 40 


petition 
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Godolphin, Charles, customs commis- 
sioner, 8 (n.19) 

Godolphin, Sidney Godolphin, earl of, 


Lord High Treasurer, 66 (n.32), 69; 
and Quary, 74, 75 

Golitsyn, Basil, Russian minister, 19 

Golovin, Count Feodor (Theodore) Al- 
ekseevich, general-admiral and minister 
of foreign affairs, styled by foreigners 
“the chancellor,” in negotiations for 
tob. contract, 26; reduces Tob. Co.’s 
quota for 2nd year, 48; interviews with 
Whitworth, 56, 69, 70, 71, 72; exchange 
of memorials with Whitworth, 57-61; 
financial dealings with Goodfellow, 60; 
unsympathetic to Tob. Co., 66; basic 
agreement on Co.’s grievances, 71; in 
Goodfellow-Kurbatov negotiations, 71- 
73; dies, 73 

Golovkin, Count Gabriel Ivanovich, min- 
ister of foreign affairs (1706) and 
chancellor (1709), 81 

Gomm, William, English 
Russia, 94 

Goodfellow, Charles, English consul and 
Tob. Co.’s agent in Russia, 29, 30, 31 
(& n.120), 53, 110; eligibility to trade 
from Russia, 47 (& n.74); commis- 
sioned consul, 48 (& n.5); in flax trade, 
49 (n.9); complains to Czar, 1700, 51; 
corresponds with Tob. Co. and Whit- 
worth, 55; on commercial treaty, 56; 
advises Whitworth, 56, 57 (& n.67); 
relations with government, 59 (& 
n.87); his contracts for potash, flax 
and hemp, 60; financial dealings, 60, 
61, 79, 80, 85 as manager, 60-61; re- 
fuses to surrender workmen, 62; at 
Archangel, 67; Whitworth’s esteem 
for, 68; his warehouses seized, 69 (& 
n.1); refuses to recruit shipwrights, 
etc., 69; neglects bribery, 70, 71; nego- 
tiations with Kurbatov for tob. sale, 
71-73; enmity of Menshikov, 78; per- 
mission to return home, 78 (& n.32) 

Goodfellow, Matthias, merchant of Lon- 
don, 49 (n9) 

Gordon, General Patrick, Scots officer in 
Rus. service, 24 (n.50), 31 (n.120); 
granted tob. monopoly in Rus., 20 (& 
n.17); to be English envoy to Rus., 
22; his tob. scheme, 22 

Gothenburg, Sweden, tob. imp. at, 10 

Gould, John, contractor, 32 (n.136), 33, 
37, 106; in E. I. Co., 34 (n.158), 35; 
in hemp trade, 50, 51 (n.24) ; subscrip- 
tion, 83, 84 

Gould, (Sir) Nathaniel, contractor, 30 
(n.108, n.113-115), 31 (& n.116), 32 
(n.136), 33 (& n.156), 106; assignee 
of Carmarthen, 26 (n.74); in E. I. 
Co., 34-35 (& n.157) ; and naval stores 
trade, 37; testifies against Rus. Co., 
38-39 ; petitions against Rus. Co., 40; 
denied admission into Rus. Co., 41; 
represents contractors, 27, 42, 44 
(n.52) ; manager of Rus. Tob. Co., 47, 
65, 74, 83, 84; and hemp trade, 49-50, 
51 (& n.24); subscription, 83, 84; 
director and governor of Bank, 84 


merchant in 
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Great Northern War, effect on hemp 
trade, 50-51 

Greenland Co., 32 

Grodno, Lithuania, Czar’s court at, 69 

Guernsey, paper and linen manufacture 
for, 32 

Guns, seizure of, by Russian government, 
57, 81 (n.58) 

Gunston, John, contractor, 33 (n.156), 
86, 106 

Gustavus III, King of Sweden, 97 


Haistwell, Edward, contractor, 32, 33, 
106-107; acts with Virginia trade, 26 
(n.69), 41; assignee of Carmarthen, 
26 (n.74); leader of contract, 27, 36; 
speaks for contractors, 42, 45; manager 
of Tob. Co., 47, 51, 64, 74, 83, 84, 85; 
sells tob. to Tob. Co., 48, 85; sells 
Navy hemp on own, 51; subscription, 
83 

Haistwell, Edward, & Co., style used by 
Rus. Tob. Co., 29, 37; see also Rus. 
Tob. Co. 

Haistwell, Thomas, contractor, 36, 107 

Halifax, Charles Montagu, baron (later 
earl of), Whig politician, 66 (n.33), 
69 

Hallett, Col. John, contractor, 30 (n.103), 
33, 36, 47 (n.78), 84, 107 

Hamburg, 6, 36; tob. from, for Sweden, 
11; for Russia, 53 (& n.36); for Den- 
mark, 99; silver export forbidden, 58; 
obtains tob. artisans from Eng., 87 

Hamburg Co. (formerly the Merchant 
Adventurers Co.), 31; contractors in, 
36; opened, 38 

Hanau tob., see Tobacco, Hanau 

Hanover, tob. cultiv. in, 7 

Harley, Robert (subsequently earl of Ox- 
ford), secretary of state, appointed, 
1704, 55; and Whitworth’s instructions, 
55-56; corresponds with Whitworth, 
56, 62, 63, 70, 71, 77, 78; dealings with 
Rus. Co. 55-56 (& n.65); consults 
Attorney-General, 63; and Board of 
Trade, 64, 74; to prepare new instruc- 
tions for Whitworth, 65; stops part of 
order-in-council, 65; absence, 65-66; 
attitude towards Tob. Co., 66 (n.33), 
69; fall, 77; and Matveev, 79; dilatori- 
ness, 81-82; consults Robinson, 96 

Harrison, Sir Edmund, contractor, 30 (& 
n.108), 32 (& n.131, n.136), 33 (& 
n.156), 36, 107; and E. I. Co. 34-35 
(& n.157-158); assistant governor of 
Rus. Co., 46; assignee of Carmarthen, 
26 (n.74), leader of contract, 27; 
spokesman for Rus. Co., 80; trustee for 
Tob. Co., 83, 84 

Harvey, John, contractor, 30 (n.107), 
33 (n.154), 35, 84, 107 

Hatley, George, partner in Cary & Co. 
and contractor, 29 (n.101), 36, 85, 107 

“Hats,” Swedish party, 97 

Hattem, Gelderland, tob. cultiv. at, 88 

Heathcote, Anne, daughter of Sir Gil- 
bert, 31 (n.121), 108 

Heathcote, Sir Gilbert, contractor, 30 (& 

n.108-109, n.113-115), 31 (n.116-117), 
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32 (& n.131), 36, 37, 38, 40 (& n.18), 
107; question to Peter, 26 (n.68); 
leader of contractors, 27; group center- 
ing about, 31 (& n.121); in Bank, 33 
(& n.156); in E. I. Co, 3436 (& 
n.157-158, n.164) ; speaks for Tob. Co., 
42, 45; remits secret service funds, 53 
(n.39) ; subscription, 83; loans to Tob. 
Co., 84; executor of Michell’s estate, 
86 

Heathcote, John, contractor, 
(n.156), 35, 36, 107 

Heathcote, Samuel, contractor, 31, 33, 36, 
40, 107; leader of contract, 27; and 
E. I. Co., 34 (n.158), 35; broadsides 
by, 38, 42 (& n.29), 44 (n.46, n.48-49, 
n.51, n.54); testifies against Rus. Co., 
38-39; represents Tob. Co., 44 (n.52), 
45; manager of Tob. Co., 51, 64, 65, 
83, 84 

Heathcote, William, contractor, 31, 35, 
36, 107 

Hebdon, Sir John, mission to Russia, 
21 (n.23) 

Hebdon, John, Russia merchant of Lon- 
don, 55; offers to go to Russia as am- 
bassador, 20-21; tob. scheme, 21; goes 
as agent, 21 

Hechstetter, (Sir) David, contractor, 30 
(n.108), 32, 36, 107 

Hedges, Sir Charles, secretary of state, 
instructs Stanhope to help Tob. Co., 
53, 54; on Whitworth’s appointment 
and instructions, 54, 55; transferred to 
southern department, 1704, 55; and new 
instructions to Whitworth, 65-66, 67, 
77, 82; attitude towards Tob. Co., 66 
(& n.28, n.33); and Virginia trade 
complaints, 74; removal, 76; corre- 
spondence with Robinson, 93 

Hedwig Eleanora, Queen of Sweden, 11 

Hemp, from Russia, 21 (n.24), 40; and 
hemp seed, Heathcotes’ trade in, 31; 
trade in, 36-37; at Archangel, 39; 
sources of Eng. supply, 49; contractors 
and Rus. trade, 49-50; from Riga or 
Koenigsberg preferred, 50; from Rus- 
sia bought by Navy Board, 50-51, 85; 
enhances importance of Tob. Co., 53- 
54; Rus. exp. controls, 55, 58; poor in- 
spection at Archangel, 58, 69; Good- 
fellow’s contract, 60; declining activity 
of Tob. Co. in, 85-86 

Henley, Robert, of Bristol, 23 

Hepburn, A. G., acknowledged, 16 (n.82) 

Herne, Sir Joseph, contractor, 30 (& 
n.103, n.108, n.109, n.111, n.112), 31, 
32, 33 (n.156), 36, 47 (n.78), 107 

Hinde, Richard, contractor, 33, 108 

Holland, see United Provinces 

Hollow Sword Blades Co., 32 

Holstein, ambassador of, in Russia, 18 

Hopkins, John, contractor, 31 (n.117), 32 
(& n.133), 84, 108 

Horn, Count Arvid Bernhatd, Swedish 
chancellor, 97 

Houblon family, in Bank of England, 30 
(n.107), 33 (n.154) 

Houblon, Abraham, Bank director, 33 

(n.154) 


31, 34 
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Houblon, Sir James, Bank director, 33 
(n.154) 

Houblon, Sir John, Bank director, 33 
(n.154) 

Houblon, Peter, Bank director, 33 (n.154) 

House of Commons, proceedings on Ist 
Russia Bill, 1696-1697, 38-40; proceed- 
ings on 2nd Russia Bill, 1698, 41-42; 
reminds Lords of 2nd Russia Bill, 43; 
passes 3rd Russia Bill, 45; considers 
tob. trade, 88 

House of Lords, 2nd Russia Bill in, 42- 
44; 3rd Russia Bill, 45; report to, 
from Board of Trade, 77 

Hudson’s Bay Co., 29, 31, 32, 38, 47 (& 
n.74) 

Hungary, tob. cultiv. in, 88 

Hutchins, Samuel, contractor, 84, 108 

Hutchinson, (Archibald ?), contractor, 
30 (& n.105), 31 (& n.117), 47 (n.78, 
n.79), 108 

Hyde, John, Maryland merchant of Lon- 
don, 74, 76 


Ingria (Ingermanland), Tob. Co. ex- 
cluded from, 59, 60 (n.91); Co.’s tob. 
confiscated in, 81 

Inspector-General of Imports and Ex- 
ports, his accounts, 6 (n.8) 

Ireland, tob. exp. to., 6 (n.6) 

Ivan the Terrible, czar of Muscovy, takes 
and loses Narva, 37, 39 


Jacobsen, (Sir) Jacob, merchant of Lon- 
don, 31 (n.121), 108 

Jacobsen, Theodore, contractor, 31 (n. 
121), 32, 33 (n.155), 36, 108 

Jamaica trade, contractors in, 36 

Janssen, Sir Theodore, contractor, 30 
n.108), 108; in Bank, 32-33 (& n.156), 
84; in E. I. Co., 34-35 (& n.158) 

Jeffreys, Sir Jeffrey, merchant of Lon- 
don, 30 (n.102), 32 (n.131), 110; sends 
tob. to Riga, 9 (& n.30); family, 13 
(n.52); importance, 14 (& n.64); 
spokesman for Virginia trade, 64 

Jeffreys, John, alderman of London, fam- 
ily, 13 (n.52) ; Swedish affairs, 13; and 
Jenkins, 13; obtains government assist- 
ance, 13-14 

Jeffries, , contractor, 30 (n.102), 84, 
110 

Jenkins, Sir Leoline, Eng. representative 
at Nijmegen, 12; secretary of state, 
13; and Jeffreys, 13; and Swedish 
monopolies, 14 

Jersey, paper and linen manufacture for, 





Joachim, patriarch of Russia, hostility to 
change, 19 

Johnson, , (2?) contractor, 84, 110 

Joye, Charles, contractor, 108 





Kalmar Nyckel (ship), 10 

Kazan, province, Tob. Co. excluded from, 
52, 59 

Kentish Town, and the Jeffreys, 13 (n.52) 

Keyser (Kesar), Eng. merchant, 39 

Kick, Abraham, Eng. consul in Rotter- 

dam, 32 (n.131) 
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Kiev, czar’s court at, 73 

Koenigsberg, Heathcotes’ trade at, 31; 
traders to, 36-37; hemp trade, 50, 58; 
tob. market at, 75, 93-94; tob. artisans 
from Eng. at, 87; Dutch tob. exps. to, 
89; tob. mfr. at, 93 

Kohl, Elias, Prys Courant van de Coop- 
manschap in Dantzig, 8 

Kurbatov, Alexei Alexandrovich, In- 
spector of Rathaiiser (i.e., of finances), 
advises establishing new tob. monopoly, 
1705, 62; and Martin contract, 62; and 


seizure of Tob. Co.’s property, 69 
(n.1), 71; negotiations with Good- 
fellow for tob. sale, 71-73; delays 


settling accounts, 79 (& n.35) 
Kurland, see Courland 


Lacy, John, tobacco mir., 48, 84; his de- 
cline, 90 

Lane, Thomas, merchant of London, 24 
(& n.50), 26 (n.69), 41 (n.25) 

Lead-mining Co., 32 

Leather, Rus. export controls, 55, 58 

Lee, Francis, merchant of London, 24 

Lefort, Francois, Swiss high in Peter’s 
service, 26 

Leghorn (Livorno), Rus. tob. exp. to, 95 

Lesczynski, Stanislas, King of Poland, 
78 

Levant Co., 31, 32 (& n.136) 

Levett, Sir Richard, Lord Mayor of 
London and tob. mfr., 48, 84 

Lewis, Erasmus, secretary to Secretary 
Harley, correspondence with Whit- 
worth, 66 (& n.28), 67, 68 

Lexington, Robert Sutton, 2nd _ baron, 
plenipotentiary at Ryswick, 25 

Leyonberge (Leijonbergh), Johan, Swed- 
ish resident in London, 80 

Libau, Courland, alternative port to Riga, 
9 

Liljencrantz, Johan, 
of finance, 97 

Linen and paper manufacture for Jersey 
and Guernsey, 32 

Linton, John, tob. mfr. of London, 48, 
94; spokesman for trade, 64, 75, 76, 77 
(n.23), 87 (& n.4), 88, 89; as mfr., 
76 (n.14), 84; his decline, 90 

Lithuania, trade to, via Riga, 9; tob. 
consumption in, 52 

Liverpool, tob. from, 16, 91, 92; M.P.’s 
for, 74; see also Clayton, William 

Livonia, supplied from Riga, 9; Dutch 
tob. exp. to, 89; customs classification, 
92; tob. ships for, 92; Rus. administra- 
tion, 94 

Lloyd, John, contractor, 33, 108; in E. I. 
Co., 34 (n.157, n. 158), 35 

London mercantile community, factions 
in, 31-32 

Loudon tobacco trade, 5, 91, 92; struc- 
ture, 9 (n.30); to Stockholm, 16 

Lordell, James, Bank director, 33 (n.154) 

Lordell, John, Bank director, 33 (n.154) 

Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plan- 
tations, see Board of Trade 

Lords Justices of England, request in- 

formation on Rus. trade, 23; send 

scheme to Blathwayt, 24 


Swedish president 


INDEX 


Lords of Trade, see Privy Council Com- 
mittee 

Lucie, Jacob, merchant of London, 13 
(n.52) ; affairs in Sweden, 13; obtains 
government assistance, 13-14 

Luebeck, imps. Rus. tob., 95 

Lyell, Henry, contractor, 33, 35, 108 


Machinery and tools for tobacco manu- 
facture, sent to Russia, 62 (& n.2); 
protest against, 63; recall demanded, 
64; destruction recommended by Board 
of Trade, 64-65; destruction ordered 
by Council, 65-66; exportation for- 
bidden, 65; destroyed by Whitworth, 
67; destruction disregarded by Rus- 
sians, 70, 80; remnants sought by 
Kurbatov, 71; agitation for export ban, 
74 
“Magazine right” of Rus. government, 
58, 81 (n.58) 
Mainwaring, Robert, merchant of Lon- 
don, 63 
Man, Isle of, 99 
Manufacture of tobacco: 
in Baltic, 87, 89 
in Denmark and Norway: 99 
in England, and Rus. market, 42; and 
employment, 44 (n.49), 45, 46; a 
national mystery, 63; decline of, 87, 
100 

in Finland, 98 

in Russia, lack of tools, fluids and 
technical skill, 62; established by 
Tob. Co., 62 (& n.2); precautions 
in, 64; Rus. mfring. methods, 67; 
rumors of new, 74; inadequacy of, 95 

in Sweden, 10, 95, 97-98 

in United Provinces, 7, 89 

Manufacturers of tobacco: 

in London, work for Tob. Co., 48, 84; 
petition against mfr. in Rus., 63; 
demand free trade to Rus., 63-64, 74; 
their export interest, 75; and Eng- 
lish policy, 83 

in Sweden, few large firms, 17 (& n.99) 

Markets, as argument in attack on Rus. 

Co., 46 

for English tob., in Baltic, 8-10; at 
Danzig, 8, 92-93; at Koenigsberg, 
93-94; at Narva, 9; in the North 
generally, 87, 90-92; in Norway and 
Denmark, 8, 99; at Reval, 94; at 
Riga, 9-10, 94; in Rus., ch.2, 47 
passim, 94-95; in Sweden, 10-15, 95- 
99; in United Provinces, 6, 7 

Marshall, Peter, tob. spinner, sent to 
Rus., 62, 64; recall ordered, 65; sent 
home by Whitworth, 67, 68 (& n.36), 
75 

Martin, (Sir) Joseph, contractor, 29, 30 
(n.108, n.113), 31 (& n.117), 32 (& 
n.131, n.136), 33, (& n.156), 36, 94, 
108; in E. I. Co., 34-35 (& n.157-158) ; 
in maval stores trade, 37; testifies 
against Rus. Co. 38-39; in hemp 
trade, 49; and 2nd tob. contract, 62-65 

Martin, Joseph, Jr., son of Sir Joseph: 
34 (n.159) 

Martin, Samuel, Eng. merchant in Rus., 


62, 63 (n.5), 67, 69 


115 


Martyn, Joseph, of London, merchant, 
108 

Mary I, Queen of England, charter of, 
37 

Maryland, governor and council of, ad- 
dress by, 28; tobacco planters in, see 
Planters of tobacco 

Maryland tobacco, see Tobacco, Virginia 
and Maryland 

Mast trade, 37; supply from Rus., 21 
(n.24), 38-39, 40, 44; from Scandi- 
navia, etc., 49 

Matveev, Andrei Artemonovich, Rus. 
ambassador at The Hague and later 
in London, Stanhope’s negotiations 
with, re Tob. Co. 51, 53, 54, 55; 
alleged information from, 69; in further 
negotiations re Tob. Co., 79; arrest 
incident, 79-80 

Menshikov, Prince Alexander Danilovich, 
“the favorite,” accompanies Peter to 
Eng., 26; friend of H. Stiles, 49 
(n.12); enemy of Tob. Co., 56, 60 
(n.91), 66, 69, 78, 79; and Whitworth, 
70, 79; expects bribe from Tob. Co., 
70 

Merchant Adventurers Co., see Hamburg 
Co. 

Merchant Adventurers Trading to the 
Northwest Part of America, 32 

Merchants : 

Dutch, use tob. in Rus., 17; reaction 
to contract, 27 (&n.84) ; preéminence 
in Rus. trade, 39, 40 (& n.18), 44; 
and Rus. exp. monopolies, 49, 54 

English, in Russia, grievances of, 57- 
58, 81 (& n.58); tobacco dealers: 
growing concern for export markets, 
6; supply Rus., temp. Charles I, 18. 
For English merchants trading to 
specific areas, see Baltic merchants, 
Virginia merchants, etc. 

German, in Russia, 17, 81 

Meverell, Samuel, treasurer of Rus. Co., 
22 (n.36) 

Michael (Romanov), czar of Muscovy 
(1613-1645), forbids sale and use of 
tob., 17-18; makes tob. state monopoly, 
18; letter to, from Charles I, 18 

Michell, Samuel, contractor, 31, 32, 34 
(n.156), 86, 108; and E. I. Co, 34 
(n.158), 35 

Middleton, Charles Middleton, 2nd earl 
of, secretary of state, 22 

Mine-Adventure, 32 

Mint, syndicate for taking in plate for 
the, 31 

Mitau, Courland, 
Riga, 9, 94 

Monopolies : 
Russian: export trades: protest against 

by William III, 51; Stanhope in- 
structed to oppose, 53; in pitch and 
tar, 54, 55, 66, 72 (n.27); Whit- 
worth opposes, 57, 59, 61, 81 (n.58) ; 
tobacco trade: granted to Gordon 
and Bruce, 20, 22; transferred to von 
de. .Bracht, 20, 22; granted to 
Orlenok, 20; Hebdon’s scheme, 21; 
Gordon’s scheme, 22; established by 
state, 1705, 62; rumors of, 74; agita- 


alternative mart to 
































































tion against in England, 74-77; 
operation, 81. For that of 1698, see 
contract, contractors and Rus. Tob. 
Co. 

Swedish tobacco, account of 10-12; 
English complaints against, 12-13, 
14-15; hostility within Sweden, 14; 
last expires in 1685, 15 

Monopoly question in England, 37-38, 41, 

82-83 

Montgomerie, Adam, Scots merchant at 
Stockholm, and tob. trade, 16-17, 87, 
88 
Montgomerie, James, Jr., merchant of 
Glasgow, exp. tob., 16 
Morley, George, of Inner Temple, 63 
(& n.8), 64 
Morley, George, Jr., merchant of London, 
63 
Moscow, 28 and passim; tob. mfr at, 62 
(& n.2), 67; Co.’s tob. at, 72, 73; tob. 
market at, 75; fire, 1707, 78 

Burgermasters of, negotiations to buy 
Co.'s tob., 61; farm state tob. mo- 
nopoly, 62, 74; contract with Martin 
group, 62; anger at destruction of 
mir., 68-69; seize Tob. Co.’s prop- 


erty, 69 (& n.1); buy Co.’s tob., 
72-73 

foreign suburb, tob. sold at, 20 

Narva, smuggling center for Rus. tob. 


trade, 10, 39, 59; tob. trade at, impeded 
by Swedish tolls, 10, 39, 42; in con- 
tract, 28; trade to 36, 37; private trade 
to, licensed by Rus. Co., 39; considered 
outside Tob. Co.’s franchise, 39; Tob. 
Co. ships tob. to., 44 (& n.51); tob. 
market at, 75 (& n.9), 92: Swedish 
blockade of, 71 (n.17), 76; Rus. duties 
at, 94 

Naval stores trade, 36-37: failure of Rus. 
Co. in, 38, 40, 41, 46; importance 
to Tob. Co., 49-50; difficulties in Rus., 
51-52; enhances influence of Tob. Co., 
53-54; in Whitworth’s negotiations, 56, 
59, 61; see also hemp, pitch, tar, etc. 

Navy, Royal (English), naval stores for, 
37; tar for, 72 (n.27); Treasurer of, 
85 

Navy Board, preference for Riga hemp, 
50; buys Rus. hemp from Tob. Co., 
50-51; dealings with Tob. Co., 85 

Neukirk, Gelderland, tob. cultiv. at 88 

Neuschantz, see Nyskans 

“New gang” in London mercantile com- 
munity, 31-32 (& n.131), 38; and Tob. 
Co., 32; and Bank, 83 

New Sweden Company, and early Swed- 
ish tob. trade and monopolies, 10; see 
also American Co. 

Nijmegen, peace conference at, 12; 
Swedish-Dutch commercial treaty of, 
12 (& n.50), 15 

Nikiforow, L. N., book by, cited, 3 

Nisbet, Philip, merchant of London, 
offers navy hemp, 50 

Norrkoping, Sweden, tob. ships for, 92 

“North, The,” naval stores from, 6; 

defined, 92 
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market for tob. in: Dutch dominate, 
89-91; British failure in, 6, 87, 100; 
British statistics, 101-102. 
North, Arthur, merchant of London, 24 
Northey, (Sir) Edward, counsel for con- 
tractors, 45; attorney-general, 63 
Norway, 17th c. tob. market in, 8; ob- 
tains tob. artisans from Eng., 87; 
Dutch exports to, 89; tob. imps., 99; 
and British smuggling, 99 (& n.116) ; 
see also Denmark and Norway 
Nottingham, Daniel Finch, 2nd earl of, 
secretary of state, 53 (n.39) 
Novgorod, tob. at, 59, 60 (n.91), 75 
Novocherkassk, 52 (n.33) 
Nunspect, Gelderland, tob. cultiv. at, 88 
Nyskans (Neuschantz), 10, 59, 75 (n.9), 
76 


“Old gang” in London mercantile com- 
munity, 31-32 (& n.131), 38 

Olearius, Adam, quoted, 17-18 

Olivekrans, Swedish ambassador to Eng- 
land, 12 

Orders-in-council, 31 May 1705, 65, 66, 
67, 74; 18 January 1707/8, 77, 90, 95; 
20 February 1707/8, 77 (n.24), 90, 95 

Orlenok (Martin Bogdanov), Rus. tob. 
monopolist, 20 (& n.18), 28 (& n.85), 
52 

Oronoko tobacco, see Tobacco, Oronoko 

Oslo, Norway, see Christiana 

Osterling, Jonas, director of Swedish 
Tob. Co., 13 

Overyssel, province of, tob. cultiv. in, 7, 
88 

Oxenstierna, Count 
minister, 14, 15 


Benedict, Swedish 


Paggen, Peter, Virginia and Africa mer- 
chant of London, 64 

Paper and linen manufacture for Jersey 
and Guernsey, 32 

Parliament, Tory quality, 1698, 44; 
broadsides for, 45; see also House of 
Commons, House of Lords 

Parsons, William, clerk to Goodfellow, 
67-68 

Peacock, Francis, tobacco cutter, sent to 
Russia, 62; recall ordered, 65; sent 
home by Whitworth, 67, 68 (& n.36) 

Pemble, William, contractor, 32, 33, 84, 
108 

Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, 8th earl of, 
plenipotentiary at Ryswick, 25 

Pennsylvania Co., 32 (& n.131) 

Perry, Captain John, English mariner in 
Rus. service; 27, 85 

Perry, Micajah, Virginia merchant of 
London, 24 (& n.50), 41 (n.25), 105; 
spokesman for trade, 26, 64; broadsides 
ascribable to, 41 (& n.26), 42 (n.28) ; 
for open trade to Rus., 74, 76; refuses 
to disclose mfring. secrets, 93 

Perry, Richard, Virginia merchant of 
London, 24 (& n.50), 90 

Perry & Lane (firm), Virginia mer- 
chants of London, 48, 85, 90 

Perry & Lane (ship), 24 (n.50) 

Persia, tob. shipped to, 18 

Persian tob., see Tobacco, Persian 
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Peter the Great, czar of Russia (1689- 
1725), 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 84; early 
attitude towards tob, 19 (& n.15); 
grants limited monopoly to Gordon and 
Bruce, 20; permits sale and use of tob., 
20; trip to west, 22; English plan ap- 
proaches to, 23-24; interview with 
William III in Holland, 25 (& n.59) ; 
visit to England, 26; and clergy on 
tob., 26 (& n.68); rebuffs Rus. Co., 
26; grants contract, 26; in contract, 
29; appeals to, from Rus. Co. and 
contractors, 46; 1699 correspondence 
with William III, 46, 48 (& n.5); 
disappointment with Tob. Co., 48, 51, 
55; friend of Henry Stiles, 49 (n.12), 
67 (n.34) ; 1701 letter to, from William 
III, 51, 53; orders Vinius to let Tob. 
Co. into Siberia, 52; 1703 letter to, 
from Anne, 52, 53; Whitworth’s cre- 
dentials to, 56; attitude towards Tob. 
Co., 56, 60, 70, 78; encourages St. 
Petersburg, 57 (& n.75), 61; friend- 
liness to Whitworth, 61; grants new 
tob. monopoly, 62; English fear of, 
66; interest in shipwrights, etc., 66-67, 
69, 70, 80; and seizure of Tob. Co.’s 
property, 69 (n.1); interviews with 
Whitworth, 70, 78; prepared to pur- 
chase Co.’s tob., 70; in Goodfellow- 
Kurbatov negotiations, 71-73; financial 
and political troubles, 1706, 73 (n.33), 
77-78; anger at Matveev incident, 80; 
apologies to, 80; and English policy- 
making, 82-83 

Pewterers, and 3rd Rus. bill, 45 

Philip and Mary, charter of, 37 


Phill, Henry, Eng. merchant at Riga, 
receives tob. on consignment, 9-10 
(& n.30) 


Philp, Thomas, deputy-governor of East- 
land Co., 38-40, 46 

Pilkington, Col. William, contractor, 32 
(n.136), 84, 108 

Pitch, see Tar and pitch. 

Planters of tobacco in Virginia and 
Maryland, difficulties, 1660-1690, 5; 
unrest, 6; distress, 20, 73-74 (& n.1); 
petition for open trade to Rus., 74; and 
English policy making, 83 

Plymouth, tob. imp. and exp. at, 6 (n.6) 

Poley, Edmund, envoy to Sweden, and 
Jeffreys, 14 

Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, and 
Danzig mart, 8; tob. smuggling from, 
20; hemp from, 50; tob. market in, 
92: tob. cultiv. in, 92; see also Tobacco, 
Polish 

Poltava, battle of, 78 

Pomerania, tob. cultiv. in, 88, 92, 93; 
see also Tobacco, Pomeranian 

Pomerania, Swedish, tob. ships for, 92 

Portuguese tobacco, see Tobacco, Portu- 
guese 

Potash, from Russia, 37, 44, 45; Rus. 
monopoly, 49 (& n.12), 59; Good- 
fellow’s contract, 60 

Potemkin, Peter Ivanovich, special Rus. 
ambassador, 21 

Powys, Sir Thomas, counsel for Rus. 
Co., 45 
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Preobrezhenskie Prikaz (Rus. secret 
police office), and tob. monopoly, 20 
Prices of tobacco, at Amsterdam, 7, 103; 
at Danzig, 8; in Eng., 6; in Rus., 72, 
74 (n.1); at Stockholm, 16-17; in 

Virginia and Maryland, 5 
Prior, Matthew, secretary to ambassadors 
negotiating with Peter, 25 
Privy Council, considers Rus. projects, 
1681, 21; and order-in-council of 31 
May 1705, 65, 66 (& n.32) ; investi- 
gates Matveev incident, 80 
Committee on Trade and Plantations, 
considers Swedish trade, 12; and aid 
for Jeffreys and Lucie, 13; and 
Swedish commercial treaty, 14-15; 
and Rus. trade, 21, 22 (n.29) 
Privy Seal for recall of artisans, to be 
prepared, 65; never sent, 66, 67 
Prussia, Kingdom of, tob. imps., 92, 93 
Prussia, East, tob. ships for, 92; as tob. 
market, 93-94; tob. cultiv. in, 93-94 
Pskov, smuggled tob. at, 59 


Quary, Col. Robert, surveyor-general of 
customs in North America, his me- 
morial on tob. trade, 74 further cor- 
respondence, 75-76; on spread of tob. 
mfr. abroad, 87, 89 


Raesfield, Gerard, 88 

Ratisbon (Regensburg), 54 

Reade, Samuel, Sr., contractor, 
(n.156), 108—109 

Reade, Samuel, Jr., 109 

Reading, mfr. of sail-cloth at, 36, 85; 
see also Buckingham, Sir Owen 

Re-export markets for tobacco, see 
Markets 

Re-exports, 
trade, 5 

Renkum, Gelderland, tob. cultiv. at, 88 
(& n.12) 

Reval, tob. market at, 75, 94; 
classification, 92 

Rhenen, Utrecht, tob. cultiv. at, 88 

Rhubarb, exp. monopolized in Rus., 59 

Riga, as entrepot, 9; trade impeded by 
Swedish tools, 9; Eng. tob. at, in 
1690’s, 9-10; traders to, 36; hemp 
trade, 50, 58; tob. market at, in 18th 
c., 75, 92, 94; customs classification, 
92; exports at, 95 

Rixdollars, forced exchange in Rus., 55, 
57 

Robinson, Christopher, secretary of Vir- 
ginia, 14 (n.60) 

Robinson, Dr. John, English envoy to 
Sweden, as secretary to Philip War- 
wick, 13; his family, 14 (n.60) ; envoy 
to Sweden, 15, 54, 58, 71; efforts to 
open Narva, 76, 77; and Danzig com- 
mercial treaty, 92-93; on Swedish 
market, 96 

Rodger, Robert, James Coulter & Co., 
merchants of Glasgow, 16 

Rollers of tobacco, in London, 9 (n.30) ; 
procured from Hollond by Rus., 81; 
see also Artisans, Export, Manu- 
facturers 

Romodanovskii, Prince Felix, 20 


32, 33 


importance of, in English 


customs 
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Romswinckell, Abraham, Tob. Co.’s agent 
in Amsterdam, 85 
Ropeyards of Royal Navy, hemp needs, 
50 
Rosin, exp. monopolized in Rus., 59 
Rotterdam, Eng. merchants trading to, 
32 (n.131) ; tob. exp., 90 (& n.30) 
Royal Corporation for Settling the Poor 
at Work, 32 
Ruble, value of, 53 (n.38) 
Russia: 
ambassadors, special, to England, 21- 
22; in Peter’s entourage, 25; sce also 
Matveev 
Army, buys smuggled tob., 53, 59; Tob. 
Co. excluded from, 53, 59 
Church, Orthodox, forbids use of tob., 
17, 18; opposed to its legalization, 
19 (& n.15), 26 (& n.68), 40 
Government, informed of Whitworth’s 
appointment, 55; mercantilist crudity 
of, 58; fiscalism of, 82; see also under 
names of czars and officials 
merchants, inland, limitations, 58 
officials, hostility to Tob. Co., 51, 61, 
70, 79; tolerate tob. smuggling, 59, 
61; expect bribes, 70; narrowness of, 
82 
tobacco in, forbidden before 1697, 9, 18; 
supplied via Narva, 9, 10, 39, 59; 
courtiers take, 17, 19 (n.15); state 
monopoly, 18, 62; legalization, 19, 
20; manner of smoking, 19; growth 
forbidden, 58, 81 
tobacco market in, attracts Eng. imagi- 
nation, 17, 20, 21, 22; beginnings, 18, 
19; Hebdon’s scheme, 21; Culpeper’s 
scheme, 21; Gordon’s scheme, 22; 
envisaged by Virginia merchants, 
1698, 41-42; and Eng. mfr., 42; loss 
of by Eng., 63; Virginia merchants 
want free trade for, 64; as of 1714 
1720, 81; and Eng. policy, 83; in 
18th c., 9495 (& n.64); British 
exps to., 101-102 
trade, Eng. balance of trade with, 6 
(n.8); as employer of shipping, 40; 
Dutch preéminence in, 40; as ob- 
jective of contractors, 37, 44; in 
hearings on 3rd Rus. bill, 45; lead- 
ing Eng. merchants in, 46-47; as 
source of Eng. hemp, 49-51; Eng. 
customs classification, 92 
Russia (Muscovy) Co., tob. in its rates 
outward, 9 (n.24); privileges revoked 
in 1646, 18; consulted on privileges 
and Culpeper’s scheme, 20, 21, 22; 
pays expenses of Carlisle and Sir John 
Hebdon, 21 (n.23) ; obtains letter from 
Charles II to czar on grievances, 22; 
consulted on approach to Peter, 23; ap- 
peals to Trumbull for aid, 24 (n.49) ; 
rebuffed by Peter in London, 26; 
ignorance of contract, 27 (n.79); and 
“old gang,” 31; its history, 37; attack 
on, 1696-1697, 38-40; licenses private 
trade to Narva, 39; second attack on, 
1697-1698, 39-44; liberalizes admis- 
sions rules, 1698, 41, 43; issues de- 
fensive broadside, 42 (& n.30, n.33); 
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appeals to Leeds and Carmarthen, 42 
(n.33) ; negotiations with contractors, 
1698, 42-44; accepts Lords’ terms, 43; 
third attack on, 4446; refuses con- 
tract, 45; offers to license contractors, 
45-46 (& n.56); offers to dissolve, 
45-46; analysis of defeat, 46; appeal 
to Peter, 46; bribes Bruce, 46 (n.66) ; 
entry of contractors into, 29, 46; new 
pattern of officeholding, 46; old ele- 
ment remains strong in trade, 46-47; 
third force in, 46-47; alterations of 
rules, 47; whether all contractors 
joined, 47; and hemp trade, 49-50; 
disturbed over Whitworth’s instruc- 
tions, 55-56; leadership in 1704, 55; 
grievances of its factors in Russia, 57- 
58 (& n.65); royal order to, 65; no 
fleet to Rus., 1706, 73 (n.33), 78; old 
members petition against Tob. Co., 74; 
against Whitworth’s return, 78 (& 
n.32); apologizes to Matveev, 80; 
Eng. policy towards, 82-83 
Russian Tobacco Company (the 1698 
contractors), and historians, 3; poses 
policy questions for government, 3, 
82-83 
structure, records, 29, 83, 85; organiza- 
tion, 29; personnel, 29-37; and Bank 
of England, 29, 32-34, 83 (& n.1), 
84; and new E. I. Co., 32 
attack on Rus. Co., petitions Commons 
and Board of Trade, 41, 42; negoti- 
ates with Rus. Co., 42-44; failure 
before House of Lords, 43, 44 (& 
n.46) ; subscriptions cease, 44; sends 
tob. to Rus. indirectly, 1698, 44; 
1699 appeals to Board of Trade, 44; 
before Lords on 3rd Rus. bill, 45; 
analysis of its victory, 46; appeals 
to Peter, 46 
commerce to Russia, early trading activ- 
ities, 47-48; political involvement, 48 ; 
gets concessions, 48; resigns contract, 
48; stocks on hand, 1700, 48; 1703, 
53 (& n.38); 1705, 59, 69; 1706, 71, 
72; interest in flax and hemp trades, 
48-50 (& n.9); sells hemp to Navy 
Board, 50-51, 85-86; in dangerous 
position, .ca. 1701, 51 
relations with Rus. government, hos- 
tility of Menshikov, etc. to, 49 
(n.12), 51; appeals to William III, 
51; hurt by smuggling from Cir- 
cassia, 51; excluded from Siberia, 
51-52; appeals to Anne, 52; excluded 
from Army, 53; export duties de- 
manded from, 53; Stanhope tries to 
help, 53 
Whitworth’s mission, Spanish War in- 
creases importance of, 53; access to 
Tories, 53 (n.39) ; financial influence, 
54; and Whitworth’s appointment, 
54; correspondence with Goodfellow 
and Whitworth, 54-55; and Whit- 
worth’s instructions, 55-56; griev- 
ances of, 57-61; forbidden to sell 
tob., 59; attacked by Golovin, 60-61 ; 
its prices, 60; employees and sub- 
contractors, 60-61, 70, 71; Whit- 
worth’s demands for, 61 
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manufacture in Rus., sends artisans to 
Rus., 62 (& n.2); defends actions, 
64; petitions for delay in recall, 65- 
66 (& n.33); manufacture destroyed 
and artisans returned, 67; defended 
by Whitworth, 67-68; losses feared, 
68, 71; property in Russia seized, 69 
(& n.1) 

liquidation of Rus. investment, regains 
influence in London, 69, 76; Peter’s 
dislike, 67, 70; Peter prepared to 
purchase its tob., 70; bribery policy, 
71; sells its remaining tob. in Rus., 
72-73; attacked by Virginia trade, 
Quary and Linton, 73-75; withdraws 
from controversy, 77; Whitworth’s 
efforts to conclude its business, 77- 
79; pays consul’s salary, 78; recom- 
mends approach to Matveev, 79; 
later applications to Boyle, 80; re- 
maining grievances, 81 

business record, end of trade, 81 (& 
n.60), 86-87; capital necessary and 
subscribed, 83; transfers among 
shareholders, 83-84; dividends, 84, 
86-87; loans to, from shareholders, 
84; tobacco purchases, 84-85; tob. 
mfrd. for, 84; other disbursements, 
85; receipts, 85; salaries, 85; fi- 
nancial dealings with Whitworth, 85; 
volume of activity, 86; profits, 87 


Sail-cloth, 36-37, 49 (& n.10) 

Sailors, impressment of in Rus., 55, 57, 
69 

St. Christophers tobacco, see Tobacco, 
St. Christophers 

St. Petersburg, Peter’s efforts to open 
trade at, 57, 61, 70, 71 (& n.17) ; Tob. 
Co.’s ship to, 57 (n.75), 61 (& n.93), 
71 (& n.17), 79, 81; tob. trade at, in 
18th c., 91, 92, 95 (& n.69, n.74) 

Salt, Swedish monopoly in, 12 

Saltpetre Co. of 1692, 32 

Saxony, tob. planting in, 92 

Saye and Sele, William, 3rd viscount, 
107 

Scandinavia, introduction of tob. into, 8 

Scarborough, Richard Lumley, Ist earl 
of, 30 (& n.104), 33 (& n.156), 109; 
refuses to join Rus. Co., 47 (& n.78) 

Scawen, (Sir) Thomas, contractor, 30 
(n.108, n.109), 31 (& n.117), 33, 36, 
84, 109; and E. I. Co., 34 (n.158), 35 

Scawen, Sir William, contractor, 30 (& 
n.106, nll, 2.112, 2113, 2.114), 31 
(& n.116, n.117) 32, 33 (& n.156), 36, 
83, 109; assignee of Carmarthen, 26 
(n.74); leader of contract, 27; and 
E. I. Co., 34-36 (& n.158) ; governor 
of Bank, 84 

Scotland, ships from, 91; tob. trade, 91 
(& n.34) ; smuggling in, 99 (& n.116) ; 
see also Montgomerie 

Shafiroy, (baron) Peter Pavlovich, min- 
ister of war, subsequently (1709) vice- 
chancellor, interviews with Whitworth, 


69 (n.1), 70-73; in Goodfellow- 
Kurbatov negotiations, 71-73; corre- 
spondence with Whitworth, 72 (& 


n.27), 78, 81; position, 73 
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Shepheard, Samuel, Sr., contractor, 30 
(n.113), 31 (& n.116), 32, 34 (n.156), 
83, 94, 109; and E. I. Co, 3435 
(& n.157, n.158); speaks for con- 
tractors, 42 

Shepheard, Samuel, Jr., 30 (n.113), 34 
(n.159) 

Shipping, at Archangel, 19; in Rus. trade 
debate, 39 (n.8), 40, 44 (n.49), 46 
Shipwrights, recruited by Peter, 66-67; 
rumor of recall, 67, 69, 80; Eng. for- 
bidden to supply, 69; exception made 

for Peter, 70 
Shuvalov, Prince Peter, Rus. tob. mo- 
nopolist, 94-95 
Siberia, exile to, 18; closed to Tob. Co., 
51-52, 59 
Silks, trade and tolls at Riga, 9 
Smuggling of tob.: 
in Britain, and_ British-Norwegian 
statistics, 99 (& n.116) 

into Russia, ca. 1676-1698, 10, 39, 59; 
ca. 1698-1700, 48, 51, 75; ca. 1703- 
1704, 52-53; ca. 1705, 58-59, 61; ca. 
1714-1720, 81 

into Sweden, 10, 16 (n.87) ; and British- 
Swedish statistics, 98-99 

Snuff, in Russia, 81, 95; in Sweden, 96, 
97, 98 

Soapboilers and 3rd Rus. bill, 45 

Sophia, regent of Russia (1682-1689), 
19 

Sound, The, tob. trade through, 91-92 

Spain, tob. exp. to., 6 (n.6) 

Spanish tobacco, sce Tobacco, Varinas 

Spilman, James, English merchant in 
Russia, 62, 67, 69 

Spinner of tobacco, see Marshall, Peter; 
Artisans, Export, Manufacturers 

“Spinning houses” (for spinning tob.), 
89 

Stanhope, Alexander, Eng. minister at 
The Hague, negotiations with Matveev 
re Tob. Co., 51, 53, 54; informed of 
Whitworth’s appointment, 55 

Stark, Thomas, contractor, 32 (& n.131), 
35, 36, 109 

Stepney, George, Eng. minister at Vienna, 
54, 55, 68, 82 

Stettin, tob. ships for, 92; tob. market at, 
92 

Stiles, Henry, Eng. merchant in Rus., 
and tar, etc. monopolies, 49 (& n.12), 
54, 55, 56, 66; recruits shipwrights, etc. 
for Peter, 66-67, 68, 69; friend of 
Peter, 66, 67 (n.34) ; spreads anti-Eng. 
rumors, 67, 69; Whitworth’s dislike of, 
69, 79 

Stiles, Thomas, merchant of London, 
entertains Peter, 49 (n.12), 66 (n.34) ; 
consul of Rus. Co., 56, 57 (n.65); 
recruits shipwrights, etc. for Peter, 
66-67 

Stockholm, tob. cultiv. at, 97; tob. mfr. 
at, 12; tob. market at: imps., 10, 11, 
16; size, 16; prices, 16-17; tastes, 17; 
structure, 17; in 18th c., 91, 92, 96, 98 
(n.105) 

Strasbourg, tob. cultiv. near, 88; sce also 
Tobacco, Strasbourg 
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Stratford, Francis, the elder, governor 
of Hamburg Co. and contractor, 30 
(& n.112, n.113), 33, 36, 44, 109; 
assignee of Carmarthen, 26 (n.74); 
leader of contract, 27; speaks for con- 
tractors, 42, 45, 50; manager of Tob. 
Co., 51, 54, 55, 56, 84, 85; business 
relations with Whitworth, 13 (n.58), 
55, 85; subscription, 83, 84; director 
of Bank, 84; death, 85 
Stratford, Francis & Co., style used by 
Tob. Co., 29; see also Rus. Tob. Co. 
Stratford, Francis, the younger, merchant 
in Hamburg, 109; corresponds with 
Whitworth, 54-55 
Stroganov, Siberian industrial magnate, 
52 
Sugar, monopoly in Sweden, 12 
Sunderland, Charles Spencer, 3rd ear! of, 
secretary of state, 76, 77 
Sweden and Finland: 
Christina, Queen of (1632-1654), inter- 
cedes for Cartwright, 18 
Diet, hostile to tar and tob. monopolies, 
14 
Government, taxes and obstructs tob. 
trade through Narva, 9, 10, 39, 44 
(n.51), 75; Eng. grievances against, 
39 (& n.10); controls Eng. naval 
stores supply, 44 (& n.49), 45; block- 
ades Rus. in Baltic, 57 (n.75), 61 
(& n.93), 66, 70, 71 (& n.17), 75 
(& n.9), 76, 77; and Tob. Co., 48 
(n.5) 
tobacco trade, introduced, 10; in colo- 
nial ventures, 10; monopolies in, 10- 
15; smuggling, 10-11, early imports, 
11; leaf trade demonopolized, 1685, 
15; mfrd. imps. banned, 15, 95-96; 
17th c. statistics, 11, 15, 16; artisans 
from Eng., 87; Dutch exps., 89; 
shipping, 92; tob. mfr. in 18th c., 95, 
97-98 ; imp. policy and duties, 95-98 ; 
imps., 96-97, 98-99; tob. cultiv., 97; 
special permission system, 98 (& n. 
100); imp. statistics, 98-99, 103; 
3ritish exps., 101-102 
trade, grievances of Eng. merchants, 
12-15, 36, 96; Eng. adverse balance 
of trade, 6 (n.8), source of Eng. 
pitch and tar, 49 (n.11), 54 
trans-Baltic provinces, tob. smuggled 


from, into Rus., 20, 48, 58-59, 75 


Tallow, Eng. trade, 37; Rus. exp. con- 
trols, 55, 58 
Tar and pitch: 
in England, trade, 37; war needs, 49 
(n.11); hopes for Rus. supply, 21 
(n.24), 55; offered by Tob. Co., 50 
in Russia, 40, 44; state monopoly, 49 
(& n.12), 59, 66; in Whitworth’s 
negotiations, 56, 59; at St. Peters- 
burg, 57 (n.75); Peter breaks Stiles’ 
monopoly, (72 n.27), 79, 81 (n.58) ; 
see also Henry Stiles 
in Sweden, state monopoly, 12; English 
and local resentments, 14; monopoly 
abolished, 15; later difficulties for 
Eng., 54 
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Tate, (Henry), contractor, 30 (& n.105), 
31, 32, 33, 36, 47 (n.78-79), 84, 109; 
and E. I. Co. SH (2.158), 3 

Taylor, John, of Bifrons, merchant in 
London, hemp contractor, 50 

Tenche, Nathaniel, governor of Eastland 
Co., 30, 32 (n.133), 33, 36, 38, 109; 
relations with contractors, 29-30; leader 
in attack on Rus. Co. 40, 45, 46; 
deputy-governor of Bank, 84 

Theodore III, czar of Russia (1676- 
1682), his court, 19, 21; letter to, from 
Charles II, 22; his death, 22 

“Third force” in Rus. Co., 46-47; petit. 
against Tob. Co., 74 

Tigh, Robert, British consul at Elsinore, 
91 

Tillard, (Abraham ?), contractor, 30 
(n.102), 33 (n.155), 84, 110 

Timber, trade in Eng., 37; from Rus., 40; 
from Scandinavia, 49; sold Navy Board 
by Tob. Co., 50 

Tobacco: 

“Amersfoort,” popularity of, 7; seed 
type exp. by Rus., 95 

Barbados, at Danzig, 8 

3randenburg, price at Amsterdam, 7; 
in mfr., 89 

3razil: price in Amsterdam, 7 

“Circassian” leaf, duties on, in Rus., 
20; used by state monopoly in Rus., 
62, 67, 73; Tob. Co. avoids, 64; re- 
fused in Tob. Co.’s sale to gov., 72; 
at Danzig, 92-93; improved quality, 
94; see also Circassia 

cut, sold by Tob. Co. to Rus. monopoly, 
72-73; Dutch mfr. and exp., 89; 
Eng. at Danzig, 93; at Riga and 
Reval, 94; in Rus. 94 (& n.64); 
Swedish imps., 96, 98 

Dutch manufactured, at Danzig, 8, 93; 
at Riga and Reval, 94; in Rus., 19, 
20; in Sweden, 11, 98; competes with 
Eng., 87; dominates northern mar- 
kets, 90, 91; decline in exp. after 
1750, 90-91; 

English manufactured, at Danzig, 8, 
92-93; at Riga and Reval, 9-10, 94; 
in Russia in 18th c., 20, 94-95; in 
Sweden, 96-97, 98; support asked for 
export, 63; loss of markets, 63, 100; 
export hurt by northern mfrs., 87; 
small share of total exports, 91 (& 
n.33); a luxury product, 88; Baltic 
market, 91-92; see also Rus. Tob. 
Co. 

French, in Sweden, 11 (& n.45) 

German, competes with Eng., 87; at 
Danzig, 93 

Hanau, prices at Amsterdam, 7 

“Inland” (from United Provinces and 
Cleves), demand for, 7; prices, 7, 
103; mixed in mfrs., 89, 90; seed in 
Russia, 95; see also “Amersfoort” 

leaf from Amsterdam entrepot, rise and 
fall as Dutch export, 91-92; at Dan- 
zig, 92-93; in Sweden, 98-99, 103 

manufactured, imp. prohibited in Swe- 
den, 15, 95-96; ban removed, 96; 
imps., 96-97; ban restored, 97-98; 


ban in Denmark and Norway, 99 
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Oronoko, in northern Europe, 7, 87 

Persian, seed imp. in Rus., 95 

Polish leaf, duties on, in Rus., 20 

Pomeranian, in mfr., 89; at Danzig, 
93; in Sweden, 96 

Portuguese, 90 

roll, in Sweden, 11; sold by Tob. Co. 
to Rus. monopoly, 72-73; prewar 
Rus. markets, 75; Dutch mfr. and 
exp., 89; Anglo-Dutch competition at 
Danzig, 8, 93; at Riga and Reval, 
9, 94; duties in Russia, 94 (& n.64) ; 
Swedish imps., 96, 98; banned in 
Sweden, 97 

roll, fluids for mfr., Rus. lack, 62; 
destroyed by Whitworth, 67, strategic 
importance of, 67 

St. Christophers, at Danzig, 8 

seed, Rus. imp. and exp., 95 

stalks, sold by Tob. Co. to Rus. mo- 
nopolists, 72-73; Dutch engines for 
processing, 89; use discouraged in 
Eng., 89 (& n.17), 94 

Strasbourg, price in Amsterdam, 7 

sweet-scented, primary market in Brit- 
ain, 87 

Turkish, 81, 92-93, 94; seed in Rus., 95 

Ukrainian, 52, 61, 74, 81; at Danzig, 
93; consumption in Rus., 94; exp. 
monopolies in, 94-95; Rus. exp. of, 
95 

“Varinas Canaster,” price in Amster- 
dam, 7 

Virginia and Maryland leaf, in Dutch 
market, 6, 7; price at Amsterdam, 7, 
103; sold by Tob. Co. in Rus., 47- 
71 passim; sold by Tob. Co. to Rus. 
monopolists, 72-73; limited market in 
Rus., 75; used in Dutch manufac- 
tures, 7, 89; market in Baltic, 91, 92, 
94; at Danzig, 8, 93; duties in Rus., 
94; seed in Rus., 95; in Sweden, 15- 
17, 98-99, 103; at Bergen, 99 

West Indian, at Danzig, 8 


Tobacco Adventure to Russia (1698- 
1722), see Rus. Tob. Co. 
Tobacco Company, Russian, see Rus. 


Tob. Co. 

Tobacco Company (Swedish, 1643-1649), 
receives internal monopoly, 10; estab- 
lishes mfr., 10 

Tobacco Company, New (Swedish, 1651- 
1653), receives internal monopoly, 10; 
monopoly revoked, 10 

Tobacco Company, New (Swedish, 1672- 
1685), obtains monopoly, 11; owes Jef- 
freys and Lucie for tob., 13-14; litiga- 
tion, 14 

Tobacco trade: 

Dutch, ch. 1, 9 passim 


English, import: contractors back- 
ground in, 36; volume, 5, 87, 88; 
re-export: contractors background 


in, 36; to the North, ch. 1, 9 passim; 
to Russia, ch. 2, 4-9 passim; statis- 
tics, 101-102; see also Markets 
Tories, and Tob. Co., 82 
Tourton, Nicholas, contractor, 
102), 33 (n.155), 84, 110 
Trade, Lords of, see Privy Council Com- 
mittee 


30 (n. 
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Trade and Plantations, Lords Commis- 
sioners of, see Board of Trade 
Treaty, Anglo-Danzig commercial, 1706, 
93 
Anglo-Russian commercial, 
by Rus., 56, 66 
Anglo-Swedish 
considered 1679, 13; 
1697, 15 
Trondheim, Norway, tob. imps. at, 8 
Trumbull, Sir William, secretary of 
state, and scheme to approach Peter, 
22-23; and Rus. Co., 24 (n.49) ; favors 
Rus. Co. scheme, 25 
Turkish tobacco, see Tobacco, Turkish 
Turku (Abo), Finland, tob. mfr. at, 98 
“Twists,” see Tobacco, roll 
Two-million-pound loan of 
subscribers, 35 


suggested 


project 
14-15; 


commercial, 


1681, 


1698, 34; 


Uffa, 60 
Ukraine tobacco, see Tobacco, Ukrainian 
Cf. also Circassian, Cossacks 
Ulozhenie, Rus. law code of 1649, 18 
United Provinces: 
tob. cultiv., rise, 7; in 18th c., 87-89 
(& n.10, n.11, n.15); see also To- 
bacco, Amersfoort; Tobacco, Inland 
tob. manufacture, 17th c., 7; 18th c., 
87, 89 
tob. imports, 6-7 (& n.6-7) ; from Rus., 
95 
tob. exports, entrepot, 6; to North, 
7-8; Tob. Co.’s shipments, 44; ship- 
ping, 91; in 18th c., 89, 90-92 
trade, Eng. favorable balance with, 6 
(n.8); exp. of dollars to Rus., 55; 
silver exp. forbidden, 58 
Unkell, Andrew, of Stockholm, debts to 
Jeffreys and Lucie, 13-14 
Upman, Stephen, fellow of Eton College, 
30 (n.106) 
Upton, John, contractor, 30 (& n.106), 
32 (& n.136), 109 
Utrecht (city), interview of William III 
and Peter at, 25; commercial treaty 
of, 82 
Utrecht (province), tob. cultiv. in, 7, 88 
(& n.11) 


Van Dort, Tob. Co.’s concessionaire at 
Uffa, 60, 61 

Van Gowders & Cock, merchants of Rot- 
terdam, 88 

Vaux, John, secretary to Rus. Tob. Co., 
29, 30, 47, 62 (n.2), 64, 85, 110 

Veenendaal, Utrecht, tob. cultiv. at, 88 

Veluwe, district in Gelderland, tob. cultiv. 
in, 7, 88 

Venezuela tobacco, see Tobacco, Varinas 

Vernon, James, secretary of state, 44, 
48 (n.5) 

Viborg, Finland, tob. ships for, 92; duties 
at, in 18th c., 94 

Villiers, Edward Villiers, viscount (sub- 
sequently earl of Jersey), plenipoten- 
tiary at-Ryswick, 25 (& n.59) 

Vilna, czar’s court at, 69 

Vinius, Andrei, head of Siberian prikaz, 
excludes Tob. Co. from Siberia, 52 
(& n.31), 59 
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Virginia and Maryland, distress of tob. 
trade in, 20 

Virginia and Maryland merchants of 
London, petition William III on Rus. 
opportunity, 24-25; petition on Peter’s 
visit, 26, 32 (n.131), 41, 47; contrac- 
tors as, 36; petition against mfr. in 
Rus., 63; demand free trade to Rus., 
63-64; petition against delays in recall 
of artisans, 65; their influence, 66 
(n.28), 76 (& n.20); further agitation 
for free trade to Rus., 73-76, 77; offer 
to buy Co.’s tob. in Rus., 74; and Eng. 
policy making, 82-83; complain of loss 
of foreign markets, 87, 89, 95; alarm at 
Franco-Rus. scheme, 95 (& n.67) 

Virginia, tobacco planters in, see Planters 
of tob. 

Virginia and Maryland tob., see Tobacco, 
Virginia and Maryland 

Volga, lower, provinces, Tob. Co. ex- 
cluded from, 52, 59 

Vologda, Tob. Co.’s stores at, 67, 72, 73, 
78 (n.33) 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de, com- 
ments on tob. contract, etc., 18 (n.1), 
19 (n.15), 26 (n.68) 

von de Bracht, Thomas, Dutch merchant 
in Russia, obtains tob. monopoly con- 
tract, 20, 24, 38, 40 

Voznitsyn, Prokofy, Rus. official accom- 
panying Peter on western trip, 25, 27 


Wageningen, Gelderland, tob. cultiv. in, 
88 

Walcott, Professor Robert, acknowledged, 
4 

Walker, Robert, contractor, 31, 35, 36; 
109 

War of Spanish Succession, and Eng- 
land’s naval supply needs, 48-49, 53-54 

Ward, John, 
(n.23) 

Warsaw, tob. market at, 92 


alderman of London, 77 
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Warwick, Philip, envoy to Sweden, inter- 
cedes for Jeffreys and Lucie, 13-14; 
works for abrogation of Swedish mo- 
nopolies, 14, 15; on colonial needs, 17 

Webster, Godfrey, merchant of London, 
offers Navy hemp, 50 

Wesel, Cleves, tob. cultiv. at, 88 

West Indian tobacco, see Tobacco, West 
Indian 

West Indies trade, 
contractors in, 36 

Whigs, and Tob. Co., 31, 82; and Bank, 
83 

Whitehaven, tob. exp. from, 16 

White Russia, trade to, via 
source of Riga hemp, 50 

Whitworth, Charles, envoy (later am- 
bassador) to Russia, obligations to 
Stratford, 13 (n.58), 68 (n.36); on 
Lithuanian tob. trade, 52; appointed 
envoy, 54-55; correspondence with Tob. 
Co., 54-55; correspondence with Good- 
fellow, 55; credentials and instructions, 
56; arrival in Moscow, 1705, and plans, 
56; interviews with Golovin, 56, 66, 
70, 71, 72; correspondence with Har- 
ley, 56, 62, 63, 70, 71, 77, 78; submits 
memorials to Rus. government, 57-61; 
his demands for Tob. Co., 61; recom- 
mended to f trade, 64-65; 


Heathcotes in, 31; 


Riga, 9; 


favor free 
ordered to destroy machinery and re- 
turn workmen, 65-66; and to favor 
free trade, 66; correspondence with Sir 
Charles Hedges, 65-66; destroys tob. 
mir., 67; sends artisans home, 67; es- 
teem for Tob. Co. and Goodfellow, 68; 
vigor not appreciated, 68; equipage 
seized in Moscow, 69 (& n.1); fights 
anti-Eng. rumors, 69; forbids Eng. to 
recruit shipwrights, 69; takes bold line, 
69-70; interviews with Peter, 70, 78; 
with Menshikov, 70; with Shafirov, 
70, 71, 72, 73; gets concession for Tob. 
Co., 70; in Goodfellow-Kurbatov nego- 
tiations, 71-73; correspondence with 


, William III, King of England 
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Shafirov, 72 (& n.27), 78, 81; desired 

to work for open trade in tob. in Rus., 

74, 75, 76; so instructed, 77; continued 

efforts in behalf of Tob. Co., 77-79; 

return home denied, 78 (& n.32) ; dis- 

liked by H. Stiles and Menshikov, 79; 

correspondence with Boyle, 80; ap- 

pointed ambassador to apologize re 

Matveev, 80; returns home, 80-81; his 

diplomacy evaluated, 81-82; remunera- 

tion, 82 (& n.65); financial dealings 

with Tob. Co., 85 

( 1688- 
1702), petition to, from Virginia trade, 
24; favors Virginia interest, 25; inter- 
view with Peter, 22, 25 (& n.59) ; 1699 
letter to Peter, 46, 48 (& n.5); 1701 
letter to Peter, 51, 53; policy challenge 
of Peter’s visit, 82 

Williamson, Sir Joseph, secretary of 
state, 12; plenipotentiary at Ryswick, 
25 

Willis, William, contractor, 32, 33, 36, 
109 

Wiltshire, clothiers of, petition from, 40 

Windau, Courland, alternative port to 
Riga, 9 

Wood, Sir Edward, envoy to Sweden, on 
Swedish monopolies, 12 

Wood, William (1.1675), on 
Norwegian trade, 12 

Woolens, small exp. by Rus. Co., 38-39, 
40 

Woolfe, Sir John, sheriff of London, 23 

Woolfe, Philip, merchant of London, 23 

Woolwich dock yards, 50 

Wordsworth, Josias, contractor, 31, 35, 
36, 109-110 

Wrede, Count, Swedish official, 96 


Swedish- 


York, Eastland merchants of, petition 


from, 39, 41 


Zutphen county, Gelderland, tob. cultiv. 
in, 88 





